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PREFACE. 


Tas book was written in the scenes it de- 
seribes, for’ the class of readers to whom it will 
not, it is hoped, seem an intrusive or an imper- 
tinent visitor, but, on the contrary, a welcome, 
even though not very novel, guest. 

I have been detained from publishing it by 
two objections. One was, that, in a personal nar- 
rative, the unfortunate pronoun “I” must neces- 
sarily occur oftener than I cared to use it, being 
more accustomed to speak to the public through 
the medium of imaginary beings than in my own 
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person. This objection having been overcome by 
the desire, irresistible to a traveller, of talking 
about what I had seen, was succeeded by another 
more formidable. What was there to say about 
Italy that had not been said? But this, too, was 
satisfactorily removed. 

Opening a volume of letters written by the 
accomplished Mr. Pope and his friends, I fell on 
the following passage: — 

The Rev. Dean Berkeley, afterwards Bishop of 
Cloyne, writing from Naples, October 21st, 1717, 
observes: — “I have long had it in my thoughts 
to trouble you with a letter, but was discouraged 
for want of something that I could think worth 
sending fifteen hundred miles. Italy in such an 
exhausted subject that I dare say you would easily 
forgive my saying nothing of it; and the imagi- 
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nation of a poet is a thing so nice and deli- 
cate, &.” 

Surely, I thought, if Italy was exhausted a 
hundred and thirty-one years ago, and if, never- 
theless, the public have been able to find amuse- 
ment and instruction in the vast number of ac- 
counts that have since then been given of this 
beautiful country, the subject is an inexhaustible 
one. 

‘Satisfied with this logical inference, and com- 
forted by a vision of piles of yet unwritten books 
of Italian travels, destined to a public yet unborn, 
I resolved that these two volumes should take — 
their fate. With their other demerits or disad- 
vantages, I do not wish to trouble the reader; 
I could not, and would not, speak with equal frank- 


ness of what I consider their good qualities, or I 
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and this comfortable conviction of its superiority 
has never been disturbed since then. 

Everyone has heard of Sorrento; everyone 
knows that it is the most delightful bathing-place 
and summer residence in the south of Italy; and, 
I believe, in the whole world. It stands on high 
cliffs above the sea, with an amphitheatre of moun- 
tains behind. It has cool and bracing air, beautiful 
scenery, and it commands magnificent and varied 
views, every one of which is an enchanting picture. 
Five or six furnished villas and hotels are built on 
the cliffs just above the sea, and overlook the 
beautiful bay of Naples. ‘We are in one of these, 
built and furnished expressly for foreigners. It is 
a melancholy-looking house without, and indifferently 
farnished within, but to practise the virtues of 
economy aad simplicity in household arrangements, 
is a standing rule with the lodging-keepers of this 
little place. But though visitors of every degree, 
from the Russian Prince, downwards, yearly visit 
Sorrento, no improvement takes place. From the 
meek readiness with which the most aristocratic 
and the wealthiest foreigners adapt themselves to 
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the local custom, it is easy to see how little their 
home luxuries are essential to their happiness. 
Satisfied with good beds and well-furnished kitchens, 
they submit to calico curtains, worm-eaten walnut 
tables and chairs, dilapidated sofas, and all the 
shabbiness of second-hand furniture. I have heard, 
indeed, that the hotels are luxurious, but I have 
not yet seen one well-furnished ills. 

These villas stand in the midst of orange-groves, 
bat their gardens are mere strips of ground, un- 
cultivated and wunecared for, and to which the 
climate alone gives a sort of beauty. The garden 
of this villa extends from the gateway to the 
precipitous cliff that overlooks the sea; it is a mere 
narrow walk between two walls, on one of which 
pink and red roses grow with the wildest profasion ; 
by the other, which is green with maiden’s hair, 
grow lemon and orange trees. A little stone 
summerhouse, with benches and three arches, 
through which one sees the bay, the islands, 
Vesuvius, and the mountains of Sorrento, redeems 
this narrow path from the charge of false pretences. 
Truly this is a garden, and better than a garden; 

1* 
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and happily, but for the sun, might one pass a 
whole day here, nor find it long. 

The views from the house are very fine — the 
higher you go the finer they get. The Sorrento 
people are quite aware of this, and charge you 
more for a second-floor than for the first. On this 
reasoning proceeded our Padrone with regard to 
the rooms we took, and to the loggia affixed to 
them. 

The view which it commands in common with 
all the villas that rise on this line of cliffs is 
certainly delightful and splendid. To the east and 
to the west the bold and graceful mountains that 
encircle Sorrento stretch out their extreme points 
into the broad blue bay. Vesuvius, Naples, Procida, 
and Ischia, form the opposite line of shore; and 
below and around extend orchards, where, instead 
of the apple and pear of the north, the fig, the 
olive, the orange, and the lemon of the south grow 
and ripen in their season, and where the talk vine 
rans from tree to tree. 

_ When we came here in May, the young green 
oranges that now hang by the side of last year’s 
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red-ripe fruit were so many white blossoms, that 
filled the air with their delicious odour; and the 
blackbird and the nightingale sang unwearied all 
the day long. — the heaviest rain — and the 
spring was unusually wet — could not silence 
their joyous carols. They are mute now — the 
seAson of spring-time and of love has gone by. 
But the summer heat, which has quieted them, 
affects no more than winter cold the beautiful 
vyerdure of these gardens. They remain green and 
fresh all the year round, an earthly Eden. 

Vivid arid sunlit extends their green line on 
the azure of the sea, and beautiful is the contrast 
of the purest green with the purest blue. The 
colour of Lake Leman is celebrated. It is about 
as blue as blue can be where the Rhone passes 
through it and leaves it, rushing away under frail 
bridges to mingle: its waters, so clear and so deep, 
with the chill grey Arve coming down from the 
glaciers of Savoy; but it is a cold northern blue 
after all. What is it to the tints of this celestial 
sea, to which no painter can do justice —- which 
is enough to make any painter turn away in despair! 
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The bay, seen from Naples, is rather dis- 
appointing. It is very fine indeed; but where is 
the enchantment that is to make one see it and 
die? That enchantment is to be found in Sorrento. 
The purity of the atmosphere, the stillness of the 
alr, the low dash of waves on the beach, the 
cliffs crowned with gardens, villas, and convertts, 
Vesuvius smoking quietly, the islands lying on the 
horizon like purple elouds, the white boats gliding 
away, give a sense of serene and happy beauty. 
It is very sweet to feel, very hard to talk about. 

The bay is very beautiful to-day — white 
vapoury clouds, with sunlit edges, repose on the 
horizon, and veil the chain of distant mountains 
that bounds if. Between Sorrento and Vesuvius 
spreads a glassy sea: from his ashy cone rises a 
vast pillar of white smoke, opaque, quiet, and 
majestic as a cloud. Naples looks white and still; 
the heat of noonday veils the rugged peaks of 
Ischia; a low boat, with a white triangular sail 
has just passed; endless seemed its reflections in 
these still waters, still as the calmest lake. Another 
boat is passing now — a fisherman's; the men are 
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rowing. A woman stands amongst them spinning 
— I can see her on the back-ground of blue sea 
twirling the antiquated spindle they all use here. 
No doubt the children are with her; the whole 
family is out in the boat — its house and home. 
It is a charming, graceful scene; and to make the 
picture more complete, they all sing the Litanies as 
they glide along the calm sea; and the atmosphere 
is so pure that one could count them — the air is 
so still that one can hear distinctly their ‘ Mater 
amabilis ora pro nobis.” 

Beautiful and touching are those old Italian 
customs, now Italian and once European. Habit 
may deaden the first impression they produce on 
the foreigner, and make them too much a matter of 
course to the native, but the idea from which they 
sprang is beautiful for ever. It is impossible to 
hear without emotion the “Ave Maria” proclaiming 
three times a day how the angel came down from 
heaven with the glorious tidings of our salvation, or 
the bell tolling at “Ventun ore” to commemorate 
the death of Christ. Eighteen hundred and fifty 
years have passed away, and yet not a day goes by 
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but this people remember how Christ was born of 
‘woman and died for man. 

Well may the tidings be told — well may the 
memory be kept for ever on these shores, once the 
stronghold of man’s direst tyranny to man. Many 
a purple line in the slopes of that calm Vesuvius, 
beyond that quiet sea, tells of yawning gaps and 
mysterious caverns. In their recesses Spartacus 
took refuge nineteen centuries ago -— here the 
heroic and unhappy slave made his desperate stand, 
and here he perished. There is a well-known 
antique statue which no one that has ever seen it 
can forget. It represents a man scantily clothed, 
not because the divinity of a God is around him, 
but because he is brought down to the abjection of 
humanity. Stooping and half-kneeling, he sharpens 
something on a stone. His harsh, pitiless face, his 
attitude, his look, tell you his meaning. He is a 
slave, and he is thinking of revenge. I was always 
told that this slave was Spartacus — whether or 
not, he would surely do; and it is not unlikely that 
the same sympathy of genius which gave us in 
stone the pathetic history of the dying gladiator, 
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should also have portrayed the image of his would- 
be avenger and liberator. Spartacus was a gladia- 
tor too, a Thracian and a slave, the property of 
Lentulus, in Capua. He escaped from his confine- 
ment with thirty of his companions, and thousands 
of unhappy beings like them soon joined their 
standard. Ere long, Spartacus was at the head of 
ten thousand men. They fled from mountain to 
mountain until they reached Vesuvius, “but they 
were not satisfied with flight,” says a Roman 
historian, “they wanted to be revenged.” Another 
writer has preserved, or more likely clothed, in the 
pomp of his own style, the words which Spartacus 
addressed to his companions: — 

“We are outcasts —- we have no name, no 
home, no country. We may amuse our masters by 
barbarous pleasures, or support their idleness by 
our labour; and to be treated like beasts — to get 
the whip, the hot iron, the cross — is our fate. 
That fate we may change. We have strength, 
numbers, and right on our side; let us fight, and 
destiny is for us!” And, as he spoke, Spartacus 
raised his hands towards sea and sky, solemnly ap- 
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pealing. His companions lifted him up on their 
shields like any Roman. From that day he was 
their chief, and the insurrection progressed rapidly. 
The slaves made themselves arms, swords, and jave- 
lins; the land was laid waste by them, and cities 
were taken with vast slaughter. Two consuls were 
defeated by these injured and desperate men, who, 
in the pride of victory, thought of invading Roine. 
They knew the wrongs and the revenge which lay 
brooding there, but the day for liberty had not yet 
eome. Crassus was sent against them; and though 
he at first despaired of success, he prevailed after a 
sanguinary battle, in which Spartacus was killed. 
The fugitive slave fought like a man who does not 
seek for mercy, and knows he has none to expect. 
When wounded in the leg, he sank on one knee, 
and, shielding himself with his buckler, he wielded 
his sword with the hand that was free, until, over- 
powered by his assailants, he sank on a heap of 
dead Romans. Forty thousand slaves perished in 
this battle, after a war which had lasted two years 
— forty thousand men who preferred death on a 
battle-field to death in the fatal circus, where their 
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successors, passing before the throne of Casar, or 
of his representative, used the words which have 
been transmitted to posterity as an apt epitome of 
Roman civilization: “Cesar, we, who are to die, 
bid thee hail!” 

And yet this may not have been the worst 
feature of Roman slavery. The readers of Plutarch 
can scarcely have forgotten this significant passage 
in his life of the elder Cato: “He sold his slaves 
when they grew old — he would not allow them 
food when they became useless.” Do we ever 
praise God enough for Christianity and liberty? Do 
we who have never seen white slaves, at least, 
realize what slavery must have been? The black- 
ness of the negro’s skin hides slavery from many 
minds; and the distance at which ancient slavery 
lies from us makes it half unreal in the northern 
climates. Here, in this classical country, where to 
see an amphitheatre is to remember the gladiator 
— where, to look out at Vesuvius is to think of 
Spartacus —- ancient slavery takes a living and a 
frightful aspect. Thc ancients were not blind to 
the degradation slavery brought on the slave-owners. 
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There is a vivid and striking passage in an ancient 
author, of which I do not remember the exact 
words, but which is to the following purport. Al- 
luding to the tasks of slaves and to the inert life to 
which their masters reduced themselves, Pliny ob- 
serves: “We live by our slaves. We see, we hear 
through them; ay, through them we remember the 
names of our friends.” 
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SECOND CHAPTER. 


A Masseria. 


Canmeta has just appeared on the little flat 
loggia that crowns her father’s house. The free 
and happy girl, so shy in her liberty, and who 
though but a peasant, claims to be of the same 
race with a saint and a bishop, may also be a 
daughter of Spartacus, a descendant of the ancient 
bondsmen and bondwomen of the land. Of this she 
certainly never thinks, and I am not sure that the 
real meaning of the sad word “slave” has ever 
reached her. She may look at Vesuvius for ever, 
and never guess that it possesses records as sad as 
those of the eruptions which she thinks so terrible. 
The past for her is but another present, remote and 
indistinct, but essentially the same. 

She is just now very busy; a square blue 
handkerchief is folded on her head to protect her 
from the hot noonday sun; thus sheltered she opens 
figs and spreads them out to dry for the winter's 
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provisions; but in the midst of her task she sees 
me and gives me a gentle bend of her head and a 
little wave of her hand, of which an English duchess 
might envy the easy grace. 

Poor plundered Italy! Barbarous nations have 
robbed thee of thy laws and of thy civilization, of 
thy songs and thy pictures, thy statues and thy 
music, then turned on thee with pride, and with 
scom, and boasted of their superiority! Let them! 
They cannot rob thee of the grace which lingers in 
the very outlines of thy hills, and though they 
should take all else from thee, though not a Raf- 
faelle, not a Praxiteles should be left in the land 
that extends from the Alps to the Southern Bea, 
there will sfill remain to thee, an eternal and 
avenging dower: the beauty of thy children. 

Since Carmela has thus come across me, [ 
cannot do better than describe her, her mode of 
life, and at the same time give the reader some 
knowledge of the ways of an Italian farm, or mas- 
seria. 

Carmela is twenty-three, molto vecchia, very 
old, as she says herself with demure gravity. She 
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is neither tall nor short, but slender in figure, light 
and agile as a deer, and, above all, graceful from 
the bend of her slim arched neck to the springing 
step of her bare brown feet. She wears her black 
hair in the becoming Greek fashion, which, two 
thousand years ago, her Greek ancestresses brought 
with them to Sorrento. That is to say, she divides 
it at the back into two plaits, with which she 
braids her head like a crown; two ends of black 
ribbon and a long silver bodkin which they call 
spadella from its sword-like shape, fasten these 
plaits securely behind; the rest of her attire offers 
nothing striking; a cotton handkerchief around her 
neck, white linen sleeves tucked up to her elbow, 
a short-waisted little boddice, a long skirt and a 
wide apron complete her toilet. Like her father, 
mother, brothers and sisters, Carmela wears neither 
shoes nor stockings. They are comfortable people; 
they have cows and pigs, and hens and silkworms, 
and a good farm of orange, lemon, and olive trees, 
but they would think it a strange luxury to 
wear shoes and stockings on week-days or in 
summer. It is only in winter, or on Sundays 
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and holy days, that the whole ‘family is duly 
shod. : 

Carmela is not strictly beautiful, but she is 
better than pretty; delightful is the only word that 
will describe her. Her features are arched and 
expressive; her brown eyes have the look, soft and 
wild, of a young kid. There is mischief in the 
very sweetness of her emile, but maiden mischief 
securely guarded round by maiden innocence. Car- 
mela is guarded too by that other good angel of 
youth — active life. Early as I may get up, I 
see the tremulous blue smoke rising from her fa- 
ther’s chimney amongst the olive and orange trees, 
and we rarely go to bed but we leave a light 
burning in Carmela’s windows and hear the whole 
family saying the rosary; work, and hard work, 
fills the interval. Except on Sundays ard Festas 
this family, seven in all, are never a moment 
idle. : 

They live in a tottering building that was once 
@ gay country-house. Paintings of half-effaced 
Arcadian landscapes still adorn the walls of the 
bare lofty rooms upstairs, and the gateway below 
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is of carved stone. A door of decayed wood, with- 
out lock or key — a log placed against it within 
sapplies the place of both — admits into an open 
yard, shaded by a Scriptural vine and fig-tree. To 
the left lie the stables for the two cows , the two 
pigs, and the hens; to the right, tall poles for the 
vines, ladders and withered boughs of oak for the 
pumpkins to grow on, lean against the wall. Half 
the front of the house is taken up by a deep wide 
arch, black with smoke and age. Coats, jackets, 
straw-hats, spades, jugs, bird-cages, images of saints, 
cover its walls. At one end stands a rude table, a 
rude bench, and an old straw-chair, for here the 
family meet to eat and drink, and talk, and see 
their friends, and drive their bargains; here Carmela 
gews when she has time to sew; here little Tere- 
sina sits on her low chair, and wields a diminutive 
distaff and spindle with her plump childish hand; 
here Antonino teaches his bird how to whistle; 
whilst Vincenzino is bent on mischief; and their 
mother shells beans for the dinner; here, in short, 
the family lives, wisely preferring sunshine and 
Italian sky to walls and a ceiling. 
The Two Sicilies. I. 2 
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Behind this arch extend dark windowless rooms. 
One is ‘the kitchen, with a vast chimney; in an- 
other I saw a loom, in which the home-spun flax 
is woven for the linen of the family; and in other 
rooms behind the oil is made in autumn. 

A large garden surrounds the old farm-house. 
I shall never forget my feeling of delight when I 
first entered this Italian orchard, the first of its 
kind that I had yet seen. A narrow path shaded 
by olives, some of which had reached the size and 
strength of oaks, and which had been planted there 
to shield the orange-trees against the winter winds, 
wound by the side of the sea. No wall rose here; 
the steep cliffs sufficiently guarded the place; and 
the whole of the broad blue bay from Ischia to 
Vesuvius lay below us. Another path led us into 
the orange-grove; taller and stronger than pear- 
trees they grew, and thicker than apples hung the 
orangea on their boughs; their brilliant foliage was 
so dense and their branches were so close that the 
sun could not pierce them; only here and there a 
tay glided in through the green gloom, and lit a 
cluster of oranges on its way. Six and seven in a 
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bunch some grew; others were scattered on the 
rich red earth, and lay there at the foot of the 
trees like things uncared for. Wherever we turned 
we saw the glorious Hesperian fruit shining before 
us, and I thought I had never seen anything so 
splendid. 

This house and garden keep the whole family 
in constant occupation; the men dig the earth, and 
in every available spot sow potatoes, beans, peas, 
and pumpkins for home consumption. The women 
mind the house, the cows, the hens, and rear the 
silk-worms. | 

In this land where Virgil sang the Georgios, and 
whence agriculture, after the ages of barbaric inva- 
sion, spread once more over Europe, agricultural 
skill is in the most primitive state. The orange- 
trees are raised by seeds, which often fail, and by 
suckers, which are rather more successful. When 
a young green shoot springs from the smooth bark 

‘of an orange-trunk, it is allowed to grow to a cer- 
tain height, then wet earth is bound around it at 
the spot where it comes out of the tree, bark and 


more frequently a broken earthen pot acting as 
o# 
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support. In this state it is watered until is has 
struck a root; it is then cut out of the parent tree 
and planted; it takes about a year and a half to 
yield fruit. The only care the older trees get is 
manure and water now and then. The oranges of 
Sorrento are remarkable for their size. I have 
seen some that had hung a year and more on the 
tree, and that were as large as a small English 
hot-house melon; these are not, however, the best 
in flayour. They have another peculiarity — the 
great thickness of their skin, which enables them 
to travel further and keep longer than any other 
oranges; they are gathered late in autumn, when 
little better than green, and exported to ripen on 
the way. Amongst the pleasures of the south is 
that of eating ripe and luscious oranges, not when 
you sit trembling by the fireside, but when you are 
melting with the full heat of a summer noon; but, 
alas! once you have tasted oranges in the south, 
bid adieu to them in the north. The mere thought 
of touching the sour, acid fruit is enough to make 
you shiver. | 

The orange-trees are in full bloom early in 





, 
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spring, and formerly foreign ships came to Sorrento 
for the fallen blossoms; that branch of commerce 
is now transferred to Sicily, and the Sorrentini 
must be content with exporting the little fallen 
oranges, varying in size from a hazel-nut to a 
walnut, with which the spring winds cover the 
earth. They gather them most patiently the whole 
day long for the sake of the few pence they 
bring in. I was told that they were used for 
dyeing. 

I have already spoken of the size and strength 
of the olive trees. All they require is time to 
grow; but they take so long that the Saracens, 
when masters of Sicily, had made a law to exempt 
from taxation for a certain time (thirty years, I 
believe) the patriotic individual who would enrich 
his posterity and his country with a plantation 
of olive trees, and sacrifice the present to the 
future. It is difficult, therefore, to imagine any- 
thing more cruel than the act which disgraced an 
English commander within the last few years, ‘and 
by which the wealth of generations was destroyed 
in a day. | 


‘ 
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The olive crop is subject té many vicissitudes. 
When we were here two years ago, it was most 
abundant; this year there will be little or no oil. 

“Our silkworms have all died; for five years we 
have had no grapes; and now the olive fails. The 
‘Lord wishes to chastise us,” says Carmela. 

Two causes have led to this failure; the great 
drought that has made the green olives fall unripe 
from the tree, and the presence of a little white 
worm that nestles in the pulp and creeps round the 
kernel, until it has consumed all the oil. 

The olives begin to fall in August; they are 
green, small, and of little value; nevertheless, the 
children sweep the garden paths on which they lie 
strewn, and gather them in their round osier | 
baskets, As the season advances the olives swell, 
become of a darker green, and though not yet 
quite ripe, yield the best and dearest oil, — virgin 
oil, it is called. In October they are almost black, 
and quite ripe; then is the season of the gather- 
ing; the olive plantations are full and stirring; 
stooping children and women cover the paths; men 
climb up ladders, and sit in the trees, and shake 
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down on the sheets spread below a pelting shower 
of olives, which vanish almost as quickly as they 
fall. The boughs whieh they cannot reach, and 
which the olives will not leave, they cut and throw 
down. | 

Purple, like sloes, luscious and most tempting 
to the eye, look the olives amidst the small willow- 
like foliage. 

To gather grapes in French vineyards is but 
mediocre pleasure; it is no treat to wield the coarse 
scissors that hurt one’s hand, and be burned with 
the sun; but to sif in the shade on an old mossy 
wall, covered with maiden’s hair, in an Italian gar- 
den, and to pick the ripe olives from the bough is 
delightful. 

The making of the oil lasts during the whole 
season of the: olives. I went in yesterday to see 
Carmela’s father and brothers making theirs. I 
found them in one of the dark rooms below, and’ 
attired in the usual and primitive costume of linen- 
shirt and trowsers reaching to the knee. They 
were turning, with great labour and fatigue, a rade 
mill, in which the olives were first crushed. ‘This 
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process not sufficing to eject the oil, the poor olives 
underwent another crushing in another machine, 
equally rude with the first, and requiring like it 
an amount of strength and time, both of which 
might have been spared by a little ingenuity. But 
the people of this country have a rooted horror of 
innovation. They wish to do as their fathers did, 
and to make oil after the slow ancestral fashion. 
Thus, their ancestors thought it proper to allow a 
large quantity of olives to accumulate before they 
began to make the oil, and their descendants think 
so too. The offensive taste their oil thus acquires 
is hallowed by custom, that sanctifier of every 
abuse. But a just judgment visits their obstinate 
ignorance. Speculators in Naples buy their oil, 
refine it, and sell if back again to them as French 
oil, which is the best and the dearest. 

Silk is another source of income in this fayoured 
country. The rearing of silkworms —- a delicate 
task, requiring constant care — is left to women. 
In the month of May they take the seed, wrap it 
in a fine linen cloth, and place it in their beds 
when they rise in the morning. This degree of 
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animal heat in sufficient; but every door and window 
must be kept securely closed, lest a chill breath of 
air should reach this dainty treasure, which, in the 
cheapest years, costs a ducat an ounce, and which, 
this season, rose to four. When the seed is hatched, 
the young worms are placed in a flat basket, lined 
with the youngest and most tender of mulberry 
leaves. These require to be renewed day and 
night. The worms are never teuched; the leaves 
are merely placed above them; they seize on them 
voraciously, The quantity they devour and the 
neise they make in eating are astonishing. It is 
a curious sight to see whole rooms filled with 
these baskets, with the yellowish white worms 
crawling on their green leaves, and raising and: 
stretching their heads in search of food. 

When the worm is full sized, it is fed no 
more. The women take it away from the basket, 
and having ascertained, by drawing it backwards, 
that the silk issues from its mouth, they place it 
on a dry twig; there it is to weave the mysterious 
home in which its being is transformed. These 
little creatares take a long time to make up their 
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minds — they wander restlessly from point to 
point of their twig, they stretch their heads, they 
turn round, they remain quiet, they move again, at 
length they begin. First of all, they throw around 
them a fine white silk, which is the sort of down 
in which the chrysalis is enveloped; then, within 
that, they weave their shroud of pure white or 
shining yellow. Round and round tum the un- 
wearied little labourers, two sometimes unite, 
drawing the silk from their mouth with their tiny 
claws, and working it with mingled ardour and 
patience. Less and less distinct they become, un- 
til the last dim outline of their diminished body 
has vanished. But their task is not over yet — 
the outer garment is fashioned, it must be lined. 
It is only when their stock of silk is exhausted 
that they know their labour to be perfect; then, 
wearied and exhausted, they cease and sleep until 
the day of the wakening. For some, alas! that 
day never comes. They are taken in their help- 
less state, and baked in an oven, or roasted in the 
hot noonday sun. At the end of Carmela’s garden, 
close by the olive path on the edge of the cliff 
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that seems to hang above the sea, there is a rude 
stone furnace, black with smoke, where their fate 
is consummated; for in the top of that furnace 
there is a hollow in which an iron cauldron fits; 
and in the month of August, when the two crops 
of silk are in — the second begins in June — 
men come, light the fire in the furnace, put on 
the cauldron fall of water, and, when it boils, 
throw in the baked and roasted cocoons. The 
boiling water loosens the silk; with great dexterity 
the men catch up the flying threads, and throw 
them on a large reel close by. Swift it turns, 
with a buzzing sound, unwinding the beautiful 
glossy silk, whilst the poor black chrysalide, like 
mummies in their swathings, over the ground. 
But nothing must be wasted; they are gathered, 
and sold to bird-fanciers in Naples. Certain out-. 
landish birds, of which I have not been able to 
ascertain the name, feed on this dainty, whilst the 
shining spoils of the victim travel all over the 
world to adorn the beauties of every land. 

The destiny of the chrysalis that is kept for 
seed is less tragic, but almost as brief. After a 
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sleep of two or three weeks, he wakens, finds him- 
self provided with a pair of wings, but im a close 
prison. Immediately he seta to task — he moistens 
his silken house, works incessantly, and at length 
opens a round hole, without cutting the silk, and 
comes forth a dull white butterfly. At once a 
watchful hand seizes him by the wings, and places 
him on a fig-leaf. There he remains a few days 
to perpetuate a race he shall never behold, and 
die. The grain-like eggs are carefully gathered, 
steeped in the reddest of wine to give the silk a 
bright colour, then sealed in an earthen jar, and 
sent to a cool grot in Castellamare. There is no 
place in Sorrento cool enough to preserve them 
properly. 

These details I have obtained from Carmela, 
- who is an expert rearer of silkworms; and expert 
about everything that she does, Carmela is, I am 
sure, from the making of Casa Cavallo downwards. 
She 1s the cook of the family; and if she does not 
excel in cooking, the simplicity of Italian living is 
alone te blame, and not Carmela. 

A regular breakfast the family never take; they 
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eat something — bread and cheese, figs, apples — 
anything, in short, in the morning. A dish of 
vegetables, or maccaroni, is their dinner; a watcr- 
melon, when in season, is their daintiest supper; 
meat and wine, unless on extraordinary occasions, 
they never touch. , 

How they, and the Italians in general, live is, 
I confess, a mystery to me; and on thinking it 
over, I have come round to the opinion of an 
Irish gentleman who knows the country well, and - 
who has gravely informed me that no Italian has 
ever eaten enough — from which sweeping judg- 
ment the Neapolitans must, however, be ex- 
cepted. 
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THIRD CHAPTER. 


Historical. 


Uxyssrs had but just escaped from the allure- 
ments of Circe, and he was sailing towards Ithaca 
and Penelope, when, strack with the wild beauty 
-of the Italian coast, he landed, and founded 
Sorrento. The spot he chose was: beautiful — a 
‘gure and safe harbour, steep cliffs, above them a 
narrow but fertile plain; and beyond that plain a 
circle of verdant and most graceful mountains, 
prove the judgment of Ulysses. 

But the syrens who haunted these seas resented 
the intrusion. Their islands lay close by; and be- 
sides those islands they had, all along this shore, 
cool and lonely grottoes, where they retired, in the 
heat of noon, to dine on a mariner, but where 
never before had they had to fear the rude and 
prying gaze of man. Accordingly, when Ulysses 
left his infant city and resumed his journey, the 
sirens assailed him with their sweetest songs, with 
what success, Homer has recorded. 
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Germany is still faithful to her Nix, Jreland to 
her Merrow, and Italy to her Siren. When we 
were in romantic Tivoli, we were shown a dark 
grotto buried in the cool verdure of the valley. 
Trees nodded above, ferns grew in every crevice, 
and below, in the vague gloom which the eye 
could not pierce, flowed a rushing stream. It was 
the grotto of the Sirens. An English gentleman, 
on hearing that another English gentleman had 
fallen into this abyss and had been swallowed by 
the furious waters, immediately went and stood on 
the perilous edge of rock, and gazed with majestic 
defiance at the haunt of the sirens; upon which 
his wife made a frantic rush at his legs, and pulled 
them with great energy. , 

“Please don’t push me in, Mrs. R—!” he 
sweetly said. 

Poor Mrs. R— shed tears, and said he did 
it all to make her miserable, which is not un- 
likely. 

There was no enjoying scenery or believing in 
the sirens after this. We have been more fortunate 
in Sorrento, where the memory of the sirens, 
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moreover, is not a mere tradition. Their past 
existence is firmly believed in by the Marinari, 
whose forefathers'‘saw them many a time sitting 
on the rocks singing sweetly because the storm 
was coming, or weeping and wringing their fair 
hands because the weather was serene. 

This is a sceptical age, but scepticism must 
yield to facts. The sirens are gone, indeed, but 
the grottoes of the sirens still exist, as every one 
knows who spends a week in Sorrento. They are 
wild, rugged caves beneath the cliffs, and ac- 
cessible only from the sea. You pass under a 
rocky arch, and glide into a lofty and gloomy hall, 
of which the pavement is the sea water that foams 
without against the steep cliffs. Here it sleeps 
still as marble, blue as indigo, green as emerald, 
clear as crystal, filling the air with a delightful 
chillness, and casting on the rocks around strange 
green and purple lights. 

One of these grottoes is still emphatically 
called “Grotta delle Sirene.” Giuseppe Mici, our 
boatman, showed us a little low arch in the rocks 
above which the hotel of the Sirena is built, and 
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informed us that through that hole, just wide 
enough for the purpose, and no more, the sirens 
slipped in; and he told us to stoop and look, and 
see how far away beneath that low, long arch the 
glimmer of the waters extended. 

Farther on, and near the Punta del Capo, exist 
the ruins of what was once the haunt of a siren 
more beautiful and more dangerous than any of 
whom Homer sang. I am not learned enough to 
say which Queen Joanna she was, but I have 
taken it for granted that she was the beautiful 
one. Here, therefore, Queen Joanna had her 
baths. This lonely spot —- those cool green 
waters — beheld the sweet and wonderful beauty 
which Leonardo da Vinci painted. We had long 
promised Carmela a passeggiata on the water, and 
we went there with her the other day in the 
boat of Mici, a sober and respectable marinaro. 
We went through the garden of Carmela, who met 
us smiling, in holiday attire. Her face beamed 
with pleasure — her dark hair, smoothly combed 
back from her forehead, was neatly gathered 
behind round her spadella —- her apron was 
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tucked up. I opened it, and saw three magnificent 
oranges, the pride of her garden. 

All the villas and farms by the sea have a 
path going down the cliffs to the beach. Carmela’s 
is easier than ours, and we always take it. After 
a toilsome journey, we reached the shore. Teresina, 
who had followed us, closed and locked the door, 
and went up. again, leaping like a young kid, and 
uttering shrill screams all the way. The boat was 
waiting, we entered it, the awning was raised, and 
Giuseppe was going to shove it off, when a ragged 
hoy, who lingered about looking at us wistfully, 
attracted our attention. We made a sign; his 
eyes sparkled, and he leaped in, to the amazement 
and indignation of Giuseppe; but we pleaded for 
him; and, handing him an oar, which the poor 
child was to wield, the potentate of the barque 
allowed him to remain. 

The afternoon was warm, the sea was still. 
We glided along the coast where, a few weeks 
ago, the myrtle-bushes were in full bloom, and 
which is still clothed with their luxuriant verdure. 
Below the glassy water that idly washed the base 
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of grey rocks, some sea herb, red and brilliant as 
coral, elnng to the reefs; behind us lay Sorrento, 
with its circle of green hills; before us, the islands, 
Vesuvius, and the sea. At length we reached the 
baths. Giuseppe lowered the awning, we passed 
underneath the irregular arch, and entered a 
circular space where the sea flows, with walls of 
rock and a roof of blue sky. 

The sun still shone on the green heights of 
the hill above, but cool shadows slept on the water 
below. Carmela bent curiously over the edge of 
the boat, and far down in the clear deep bed she 
saw crumbled masonry, and dark rocks, and green 
sea-weeds, and young crabs, and fine sand, and 
did not seem to me to care or to know whether 
Queen Joanna had ever bathed here or not. I 
spoke to her of the past, and gave her a historical 
account of the death of King Andrew; but one of 
the little crabs swimming briskly around the boat 
shared her attention with my words. Perhaps 
Carmela thought, “I am twenty-three, and living; 
and I am worth all the dead queens and dead 


beauties.” Perhaps she thought nothing, and 
3% 
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merely enjoyed the brown rocks, the emerald 
waters, the serene sky, ever beautiful, and doubly 
beautiful with nature and solitude. But, thongh 
silent, she was none the less impressed. This 
passeggiata, one of the few pleasures she has ever 
enjoyed, will remain a memorable event in her 
_ quiet life. 

Small things make the happiness of the in- 
dustrious and the poor. To wander for an hour 
‘on that calm sea, which she has seen daily since 
her birth, is a pleasure to Carmela; and the little 
ragged boy, whom we rewarded with a few grains 
for his wielding of the oar, did not look as if he 
would soon forget the event. He said nothing; 
but such evident happiness suffused his face, that 
Giuseppe smiled, and, looking at us, observed: 

“He will buy himself a melon to-night.” 

A water-melon is the quintessence of Sorrento 
luxury. 

Sueh were the grottoes of the Sirens. These 
unamiable but picturesque sea-goddesses were suc- 
cessively disturbed by the Greeks, the Phoenicians 
— that busy commercial people who went every- 
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where — the Etruscans, the Pelasgians, and the 
Samnites, who conquered the second Greece; and 
they probably vanished altogether when the 
Samnites were defeated by the Romans. 

The masters of the world took a great fancy 
to Sorrento. Here, as in Baia, Stabia, Pompeu, 
and Herculaneum, they reared those luxurious 
villas of which history has not disdained the 
record, and those magnificent temples of which the 
eternal sea still washes on the beach the marble 
fragments and broken mosaic pavement. 

Sorrento suffered severely in the great eruption 
of the year 79, and accordingly its remains of 
antiquity are of the kind that most delight anti- 
quarians and most vex matter-of-fact people, for 
they leave everything to conjecture and little to 
reality. 

I have read in the work of an imaginative 
traveller an interesting account of the magnificent 
temple of Ceres, which formerly adorned Surrentum 
Its cells and columns were accurately described, 
but I have never been able to discover this 
temple. One day I questioned our old friend 
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Benedetto on the subject. We were then on the ~ 


beach where Benedetto may be said to reside. He 
is a marinaro by trade. Every winter he goes to 
Rome to sell oranges, lemons, and sweets; and it 
was there and thus we first knew him. Every 
spring he returns to Sorrento, where he keeps the 
baths on this part of the beach. 

Two conveniences are open to bathers — one 
of a wooden house built in the water, the other 
of a picturesque antique cavern, facing the sea, 
where maiden’s hair grows in the roof, and an old 
boat moulders away on the damp floor. Behind 
that boat Benedetto has raised a discreet screen, 
and placed an old befch for the convenience of 
his private customers; for though he is keeper of 
both baths, the wooden house is not his, and, 
yielding him but little profit, is not treated with 
favour. Benedetto’s chief occupation seems to be 
to prowl about the beach, scarching for fragments 
of antiquities, which, as I have said, the sea 
daily washes there. When he is tired of this, 
he sits at the door of his cave, smoking peaceably 
as he looks at the calm sea. He is a tall and 
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brown old fellow, with bere legs and arms. 
I never see him sitting thus but I think of 
Polyphemus waiting for the Cupid riding a dolphin, 
who is to bring him a letter from his beloved 
Galatea; for this is the miselfief of Italy, that all 
sorts of classical thoughts and heathen dreams and 
stories which leave one quiet enough in cold 
northern countries, here run into one’s head at 
every turning. These are gratuitous fancies. 
Benedetto is certainly not very like the one-eyed 
lover — his two eyes are quick and keen, hig 
thoughts are innocent of Galatea,. and when he 
sits by his cave he is either thinking about his 
last lottery-ticket or wondering whether he will 
ever find that antique cameo which a forestiere 
is to purehase from him for a fabulous amount of 
plastres. 

Like all the men of his class who have to 
deal with foreigners, Benedetto is a Cicerone, 
and knows on his finger’s end every antiquity of 
Sorrento. When I questioned him concerning the 
temple of Ceres, he pointed to the beach. 

“Tt was here,” he said. “All this shore was 
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covered with villas and temples; but the cliffs have 
fallen in or been dug as quarries, and there is 
nothing left.” 

Benedetto is no antiquarian, certainly; but if 
there had been a femple of Ceres above ground, 
the prospect of a carlino would have made him 
discover it. We were more successful with the 
remains of the Pantheon. Sorrento was formerly 
fortified —- it is still enclosed by walls and a 
ditch filled with green things. Outside of the 
picturesque gate of San Baccolo, formerly bishop, 
and still one of the patron saints of Sorrento, there 
is, below the bridge which spans the ditch and 
leads to the road of the Capo, a fragment of re- 
ticulated brickwork, which an attentive eye can 
discover through the surrounding verdure, and 
which a curious antiquarian may easily go and 
examine. This is all that is left of the temple of 
the gods of Olympus. The promontory, which is 
called Capo di Sorrento, and which stretches into 
the sea between Sorrento and Massa, still keeps 
on a rock daily beaten by the sea waves, and 
round which, on stormy days, they boil and foam 
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furiously, the shattered relics of an ancient temple 
formerly consecrated to Hercules. Other rains, 
said to be those of the villa of Vedius Pollio and 
of an amphitheatre, mingle with the fragments of 
the temple. We saw them from Mici’s boat, and 
did not land to examine them. The spot is'‘a 
favourite one with painters. The ruins make a 
picturesque foreground, and Capri, invisible from 
Sorrento, appears in purple outlines on the horizon 
of sea and sky. Nearer to Sorrento, between Marina 
Grande and, Piccola Marina, the two ports of the 
place, Giuseppe showed us a high and narrow arch, 
which was hollowed out by the Greeks, and is still 
called the Greek Arch. An Egyptian God, black 
and well preserved, adorns the market-place; and 
some Roman inscriptions and sculptures, repre- 
senting the battles of the Amazons, with other 
relics of antiquity, are incrusted in the walls of 
the arches, and placed in the court leading to the 
cathedral. 

There are more ruins beyond the Porta del 
Piano. The spot where a Naumachia’ formerly 
existed is still shown. Every one knows what 
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were the purposes of the amphitheatre, and with 
what sights the Romans rejoiced their hearts and 
amused their leisure hours. The naumachia was 
not less barbarous than the circus. 

Ceesar had a naumachia not far from the Tiber. 
When he returned from conquering Spain and 
Gaul, he gave the Roman people an entertainment 
which historians have thought worthy of description. 
Water was let into the immense basin of the 
naumachia; a hundred vessels, manned by nineteen 
thousand men floated on the waters. These gal- 
leys divided, and formed two fleets — the fleet of 
Tyre and the fleet of Egypt — one at either end 
of the basin. The space between was the battle- 
field. Armed troops hedged the naumachia, lest 
these nineteen thousand men, made desperate by 
the death which awaited them, and emboldened by 
their numbers, should attempt to escape. At 
length, Casar appeared and took his seat. The 
double, three, and four-oared galleys advanced and 
met with a fearful shock. The combat began — 
the Egyptian fleet suffered most — the waters of 


the naumachia were red with blood — mutilated 
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men and shattered vessels sank in its depths. 
When the slaughter was well nigh over, Ceosar, 
who had been reading letters the whole time, rose, 
and carelessly granted life to the miserable 
remnants of the fight. And the people went away 
murmuring because Ceesar affected to take no plea- 
sure in the games they loved, but occupied him- 
self with other things. Traces of this ancient 
custom are still found in Rome. Every Saturday 
in August, Piazza Navona is inundated with water. 
It becomes a shallow lake, through whieh car- 
riages drive, to the sound of music. The old Ro- 
mans were more in earnest, and required more 
substantial pleasures. | 

On a smaller scale, but in the same spirit, the 
Roman masters of Sorrento enjoyed their nau- 
machia. Not far from the place where its waters 
once flowed, the statue of Sant Antonino, rising 
above the gate of the city, speaks benignantly of 
the other civilization which has followed on the 
Romans. Sant Antonino flourished in the middle 
ages. He was the bishop and the benefactor of 
Sorrento, where his memory is fresh and green to 
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this day. His people speak of him as of an old 
familiar friend. They have mixed up a good deal 
of legendary marvels with his edifying life, but 
their affection and trast in his love are none the 
less touching. A very pleasant and clever Sorrento 
girl said to me, with Halian naiveté: 

“Signora, he is our father; and, for my pert, I 
never pass beneath the gate but I look up and 
say, ‘Father, since you are our father, why, then 
guard us well!’” 

Farther on, out of the Porta del Piano, is the 
Piscina, or reservoir, which is ascribed to Antonine 
the Pious, and still supplies the people of Sorrento 
with water. It is to be found in a yard that looks 
modern, and is fronted by a modern house; and it 
is 80 well preserved, that no careless observer would 
suppose.it to be ancient. 

This is the greatness of the Romans. They 
built for eternity. Eighteen hundred years ago, the 
Cleaca of Rome was a marvel, and it is a marvel 
still — still it bears to the Tiber the impurities of 
the great city. Seventeen centuries the reservoir 
_of Sorrento has already lasted, and hundreds of 
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years more it will last, untouched by time. In 
the conception of such undertakings, the Romans 
were really great; but who that pauses for a mo- 
ment to think over the cost of their gigantic la- 
bours, and is not haunted by the groans of slaves 
and the lamentations of captives, with whose blood 
and tears were reared those aqueducts which. still 
cross mountains and valleys to bear pure water to 
the city? Who can forget the conquered nations 
whose weary feet first trod those majestic roads 
which still bear modern travellers through Italy? 

If man forgot it, God did not. The cruel city 
was still in all the might of her oppression when 
the prophetic apostle proclaimed that “Babylon the 
great was fallen..... for her sins had reached 
unto heaven, and the Lord had remembered her . 
iniquitics.” 

Would that man ever remembered them! — 
would that we were not taught to worship foolishly 
the direst cruelty because it is mingled with 6o 
much greatness! Would that, when we stand in the 
Forum, we remembered the captives who, after 
adorning the triumph of the Conqueror on his way 
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to the Capitol, were barbarously sacrificed there for 
having too faithfully defended their native land! 
Would that, when we enter the Colosseum, we re- 
membered the twelve thousand enslaved Jews who 
built it, and the countless Christians who perished 
within its arena! The first time we saw this goal 
of every traveller's pilgrimage, a woman came up 
to us, and, pointing to the grass-grown earth, said 
emphatically: — 

“There was a holy Pope, and when he struck 
the earth,” here she pointed downwards, “the 
blood of martyrs came forth.” 

With which speech, she walked away. I sup- 
pose she alluded to the pontiff who held this place 
so sacred that he covered it over with I know not 
how many feet of carth to preserve it for ever 
from profanation. 

Beyond the Piscina of Sorrento, there is a 
stately-looking mansion, crowned with a feudal 
tower, and in the lower part of which there stall 
exists a niche with a statue of Venus. It is a 
plaster copy, though discoloured so as to imitate 
the antique. The original is said to be in the 
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Museum of Naples, but I did not see it. In front 
of the niche grows a myrtle-tree, which is four 
hundred years old — a goodly age. 

I have enumerated all the antiquitses of Sor- 
rento -— they conld be seen in half a day, and, the 
Piscina excepted, they read better than they look. 
The archeologist alone is privileged to take delight 
in the names of buildings and temples, in the 
sites on which they stood, and in a few old stones 
which may be called ruins, but that say nothing 
to the eye and nothing to the mind. 

The real antiquities that speak, and have a 
language both graceful and impressive, are those 
that are blended with the lives of the people. They 
are not the set ruin which the Cicerone takes you 
to see, and which you cannot leave the place with- 
out seeing; the three columns which alone remain 
of the ancient Forum, with its double rows of por- 
ticoes, ‘ever paced up and down by the citizens, 
with its long line of shops, where buyer and seller 
ever met; the green, sunken stones that mark the 
oval of the vanished amphitheatre; the spot where 
rose the triumphal arch, and where women now 
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look out of their modern windows and children play 


before modern dwellings. These are nothing — 


worse than nothing; they are delusive. They help 
to inspire a contempt for the past, which no past 
deserves from the present, least of all a past 
which, spite all its sins, filled ages with its 
splendour, and shone with glorious glow long be- 
fore our sun had arisen; above all, they serve to 
lead away the mind from trae knowledge and true 
learning, and to deliver it, bound hand and foot, 
to the knowledge and learning of guide-books. The 
true antiquities — those truly worthy of our at- 
tention — are the slight, but visible traces of an- 
cient speech and ancient race, of ancient feelings 
and manners to which human tenacity has clung 
through ages of vicissitudes, which barbaric inva~- 
sions, & new faith, and a new civilization have not 
effaced from the land. 

They are the half-naked peasant boy, who 
crosses his bare legs and leans against a tree with 
the look and attitude of the graceful Faun in the 
Capitol, the brown girl who binds her hair and pins 
up her skirt at the sides like a Grecian Virgin, the 
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priest who throws his cloak over his shoulder and 
across his breast in the folds of the Roman toga, 
the jar that has preserved almost unchanged the 
shape of the Amphora, the earthen scaldino that 
seems the very same held by the statue of the slave 
in the Vatican, even as he seems the progenitor of 
the popular Roman of to-day; the fatted calf that 
is led to the butcher’s, adorned with flowers like a 
victim of the ancient rites, the gay draperies that 
adorn the church on festive days, the narrow shop 
where you can scarcely move, the narrow street 
paved with lava like the shops and streets of buried 
Pompeii, and, above all, the beautiful graceful 
nature, that makes you believe in Virgil in the 
land where Virgil sang and died. 

A German artist once said to me, “When I was 
a boy I liked Homer, then there came a time and 
I understood him no longer; but I went to Rome, 
I saw the Campagna, its vast undulating lines, its 
purple hills, and ortce more I loved and understood 
Homer.” | 

Strong and deep indeed is the union between 
classic poetry and classic lands. In the cold north, 
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or in the chill west, ancient poetry reads like a 
dream, The first thing that strikes us is the sense 
of its unreality; we know that it rains twice a 
week in fine weather, that summer is brief, but 
that a shepherd is a shepherd all the year round, 
and we do not understand the pleasures of a pas-. 
toral life. Our Idyls are all in bleak plains, or in 
heathy mountains; our shepherds wear woollen 
plaids, and carry a whiskey-bottle; what then have 
we to do with Damon and Meelibeus who complain 
of the arid heat of noon? with flocks that feed on 
the shrubs that adorn our gardens? with thin sup- 
pers of boiled chestnuts and milk? But here, in 
this Arcadian clime, it is all revealed to us; for 
here the goats of Mcclibeus might crop the cytisus 
in bloom; here, in perpetual summer, happy 
shepherds might sing eclogues for ever; and here 
the castanece molles — which Tityrus offered to 
the exile when smoke rose from the hamlet roofs, 
and the mountains sent forth their lengthened 
shadow on the plain — have a sweet flavour 
they could never have in the keen air of the 
north. 
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When the power of the Romans passed away, 
Sorrento became subject to the Greek Emperors, to 
the Goths and the Lombards. In the twelfth century 
it was united to Naples by King Roger. Forty 
Norman gentlemen coming back from a pilgrimage 
to the church of Saint Michel in Paglia, and as- 
sisted by their friends returning from the Holy 
Land, founded a new empire in Italy. The Lom- 
bards and the Greeks were then struggling for 
supremacy. The Lombards called in the aid of the 
Norman adventurers; they obtained it readily; but 
when the Greeks were beaten, it is needless to say 
that the Normans, true to their pirate birth and 
treachery, drove away the Lombards and remained 
masters of the country; but many years elapsed, 
and many struggles took place before the triumph 
of the northern race was open or complete. It was 
not until the middle of the twelfth century that 
Roger, the descendant of one of the twelve sons of 
Tancrede of Hauteville, assumed the title and style 
of king; but the same century saw the end of the 
dynasty; the. house of Suabia possessed Sicily and 
claimed Naples, which was won by a cruel, but 
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more fortunate competitor, Charles of Anjou, ever 
memorable for having put the young and unhappy 
Conradin to death. His race enjoyed the throne for 
more than a hundred years. France, Austria, Spain, 
successively possessed and distracted this beautiful 
eountry; until if came into the possession of the 
Spanish Bourbons in the last century and forming 
a separate kingdom, rose in importance and pro- 
sperity as it acquired domestic peace. Of all these 
broils Sorrento seems to have been the peaceful 
spectator. It followed the fortunes of Naples, but 
without any romantic or interesting incident that I 
am aware of. No striking monuments of the middle 
ages have survived; a few tall towers, like that of 
Casa Stifi, are the only relics with which I am ac- 
quainted; the cathedral is not ancient; it has how- 
ever two good old paintings, one of which is de- 
caying for want of care; but it is cold, damp, and 
cheerless. The other churches, though large for so 
small a town, offer no particular features of interest; 
they are poor, and poorly decorated. The great 
trouble of Sorrento, during that troubled time, seems 
te have-been caused by the traditionary foes of the 
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Christian world. Like all the towns on this coast, 
it was exposed te the ravages of the Moslem 
pirates. , 

Everyone knows the history of the beautifal 
Julia of Gonzaga, Countess of Fondi. The fame of 
her charms had the power of inflaming the heart of 
Soliman the Second. In Turkish style of wooing, 
the Emperor ordered his famous Barbarossa to carry 
away and bring him the most beautiful and learned 
lady of her day. Accordingly in 1534 a fleet rode 
before Fondi, took it, and nearly took the Countess 
too. She had only time to escape to the mountains, 
where she took refuge with a band of robbers, who 
bronght her back. in safety. — 

With as much insolence and with more suceess, 
a horde of pirates landed in Sorrento, took the con- 
vent of San Paolo by storm, and carried away the 
noble ladies whom its walls sheltered. The tradi- 
tion of the event is still vividly preserved in Sor- 
rento, but I was not able to ascertain the date. If 
I had asked Carmela she would have shaken her 
pretty head and assured.me that i¢ must have been 
a very long time, at least fifty years ago. And men 
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and women more educated than Carmela would not 
have been better informed. Don Sabino, informing 
me the other day of some public facts which he 
was relating at full length, said in answer to my 
question of, “Pray, where did this happen?” “In 
Germany, I believe; or perhaps in America!” His 
idea of Germany and America being that both were 
immeasurably distant, and therefore almost iden- 
tical. 

But if their ignorance of chronology has made 
the minds of the Sorrentini rather confused con- 
cerning the date of the catastrophe I have men- 
tioned, numerous traditions, rained watch-towers in 
the cliffs, votive inscriptions in the churches still 
bear witness to the cruelty of the pirates and to a 
hate and a terror that have passed away with the 
sufferings that roused them. 

The pride of the crescent is humbled, its 
strength is broken; and if from the enchanting 
scenery of these shores Torquato Tasso might 
still learn to sing of Armida and her garden of 
delights, the tales with which his childhood was 
nursed would now scarcely teach him to pour into 
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song the abhorrence of Mahmoud and the dread of 
Heathenesse. 

His name is the only world-known name of 
which Sorrento can boast; and Casa del Tasso, that 
stands on the spot where his father’s house once 
stood, is the only memorial the people of Sorrento 
have preserved of their illustrious citizen. 
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FOURTH CHAPTER. 


Sorrento socially. 


Txe population of Sorrento is estimated at about 
six thousand souls, It is a cathedral town, & 
fishing town, and a commercial town, for it has 
an archbishop and a seminary, fishermen and 
boats, and it deals in oil, oranges, lemons, and 
silk. ° 

In England, such a place as this would be 
clean, mean, and shabby. Its brick houses would 
wear a stucco front; its shops would be gas-lit, 
especially its gin palaces; it would have its lec- 
tures, its concerts, its clubs and libraries, its two 
members of Parliament, and its dozen chapels and 
sects wrangling with each other; and it would be a 
respectable English town. 

Nothing of all this is Sorrento, a poor and 
rather dirty Italian. Whichever way you enter it, 
its aspect is unprepossessing. ‘Take the Porta del 
Piano, and, before you cross the bridge thrown 
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over the ravine that surrounds the town, turn to 
the right, and look at a building, which, wherever 
it is, characterizes the civilization of a place, viz., 
the prison. Externally, it is not striking. We 
resided a summer in Sorrento without knowing that 
this was a prison. I saw what I considered to be 
an old house with grated windows; within, I caught 
sight of two or three dirty men, one of whom 
seemed very fond of twanging an old mandoline; 
and it was not until I observed a woman sitting on 
a chair in the street and talking to one of these 
men within, that I could not help asking why she 
did not go in? I was then informed that this was 
the jail of Sorrento. I have examined it more 
attentively since then, but I have seen little be- 
sides what I first saw. Dirty rooms, where dirty 
men reside, and lead rather an easy than a painfal 
life —~ where they talk and joke with people in 
the streets, see all that goes on in the piazza, join 
in the hymns and devotions of the processions, and 
have a good view of the fireworks that close the 
festa —— constitute the prison of Sorrento. The 
upper rooms are devoted to the worst criminals, 
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who live in greater seclusion. They are frequently 
locked up with some spy prisoner, whose office is 
-to extract confidential confessions, that are duly 
reported to authority. 

Concerning the merits or disadvantages of the 
whole system I do not wish to speak. What it 
does for the reformation of the prisoner, I do not 
know; but it certainly makes no martyr of him. 
The saddest face I have seen from behind the 
grating is that of a gaunt old man, who spins flax 
from morning till night, and looks as if he could 
never smile again. 

Having seen the prison, you cross the bridge, 
and pass under an archway crowded with dirty 
people and dirty fruit-vendors. An open, unpaved, 
sunburnt piazza next meets your eye. Largo del 
Castello if is magnificently called. Idle-looking 
_ Soldiers sit lolling at the door of the police-office; 
unmilitary idlers stand at the door of the café. 
Then follow two dirty streets. Pigs run about and 
grunt in perfect liberty; half-naked children, who 
are rather dirtier than the pigs, squat.on the flags, 
' eating red, juicy water-melons. Their mothers sit 
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by them, on the step of their doorways, spinning 
flax or winding silk, and hold out their hands for a 
grano as you pass; and the shops look like 
hucksters’ shops, and make you hate the idea of 
touching what comes out of them. 

But there are two sides to a picture. To begin 
with the pigs. All lovers of bacon have united in 
pronouncing theirs delicious; artists delight in 
painting the children and their mothers; the very 
shops are better than their looks. In some you 
can buy plaid ribbons unrivalled for vividness of 
colour; in others, you will get elegant tables, desks, 
boxes, and toys of inlaid woods; and wherever you 
go, you will find houses irregularly built, but of 
stone, solid as rocks — raised not for a day, but 
for generations. Hundreds of years some number, 
and hundreds of years they will yet last. There 
is dignity and strength in their aspect — what 
they are they look, and no more. They were 
erected by a ‘race who may disregard truth in 
words, but who practise it in deed; and it yet 
remains to be proved which is the greatest lie — 
that which is fold or that which is acted — the 
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unblushing “no” of the tongue that should have 
sad “Yea” —~ the mean pretence of the builder 
who tries to make a honse look like stone when he 
knows, and every one knows, that it is but second- 
hand brick and crumbling plaster. 

Striking and picturesque are these old houses 
of Sorrento, Beyond the door, which remains ever 
open, extend the gloomy arch and cool green court. 
In a comer stands the damp and ancient well; 
farther on a stone staircase winds up in gloom; 
clothes are hung out to dry on a sculptured balcony 
above, and curious children peep through its 
_ openings, or grave, dark women, with silver pins 
in their hair, gold rings in their ears, and, as usnal, 
no shoes on their feet, stand still to look at you. 
These courts are sometimes bounded by gardens 
and orchards; and as you pass them in the street 
you see the bunch of vine on its tall pole nodding 
over the wall, and the red orange and yellow lemon 
hanging on their green boughs. 

Near the cathedral there is such a court — 
cool, silent, and lonely. In the wall is imbedded 
an antique columbarium, with its little niches, 
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where the ashes of the dead once reposed in their 
urns, and where now grows the beautiful and 
delicate maiden’s hair. 

The social life of this little place is as un- 
English as ita external aspect. Politics, libraries, 
books, clubs, concerts, ball-rooms, tea-gardens, public 
promenades, are absent. Dirty cafés, the streets, 
the piazza, and the churches, are the only places 
where the people meet on other errands than those 
of business. On Sunday evenings, I have seen 
men and women in holiday attire, with a sprinkling 
of priests and monks walking, and driving up and 
down the dusty road leading to Castellamare, so 
that I suppose there is a sort of pleasure in it. 
Now and then the sound of the tambourine issuing 
from some open doorway announced that girls were 
dancing in the court within; but this Sunday- 
dancing is thought neither pious nor respectable. 

The real, the popular, and general source of 
amusement here is the Festa. It has two distinct 
aspects — the devotional and the joyous — and 
both are thoroughly southern. The expenses of 
the festa are voluntarily borne by rich and poor, 
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according to their means; and the gaiety of church 
decoration , procession, music, and firing, is in exact 
proportion to the amount collected. 


The church where the festa is kept is deco- 
rated, sometimes a week beforehand, with draperies 
of the cheapest materials, but bright in hue, and 
glittering with gilt paper, the whole pinned together 
with a dexterity, a grace, and a taste for contrast 
of colour, that are truly marvellous. The effect of 
these draperies, hanging in festoons between the 
arches, is extremely pretty, especially when all the 
waxlights are burning. But the painted cornices, 
false columns with Corinthian capitals, statues of 
wood, painted flesh colour and dressed in real 
garments, cannot be defended on any of the rules 
of taste or beauty. I once said so to a Sorrentino, 
who, anything but pleased with the criticism, drily 
replied, “We like them.” And as they also paid 
for them, there was no more to say. 


Ringing of bells and firing of shots, throngs of 
people in holiday gear, going to and coming from 
the church, open the festa. The steps of the 
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church are crowded; a popular preacher is expected, 
or the archbishop is to officiate. The vendors of 
fruit and gingerbread are at their stalls, screaming 
and selling; children have spent half the night in 
decorating the neighbouring doorways with draperies 
and in adorning little altars with flowers; a plate, 
covered with coppers, makes a silent but significant 
appeal to your generosity. 

There are not many costumes about Sorrento, 
yet it is a living, moving sight. The red Phrygian 
caps of the men, the snow-white cambric or linen 
veils of the peasant-girls, the black lace veils of 
the middle-class ladies, the French bonnets of the 
little aristocracy, give vivacity to the crowd. Some- 
times the wives of mountaineers come down from 
their haunts, and display costumes which have 
grown too antique here. A red-silk Phrygian cap, 
fastened above the forehead and falling behind, a 
close-fitting silk or cloth jacket, with gold-lace on 
every seam, and a long, ample, silk skirt, plaited 
from the waist to the feet in such close narrow 
folds that it looks more like a sack than a skirt, is 
one of the gnost characteristic costumes I have seen. 
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A bright yellow apron and a quantity of chains, 
rings, and gold ornaments generally set it off. 

But in the meanwhile the church fills. High 
mass is being sung within; the deep voices of 
monks, or the more tender tones of invisible nuns, . 
blend with the pealing of the organ. A signal is 
given — it is the moment of the elevation — a 
deafening noise of petards follows. In this most 
unwarlike country, nothing can be done without 
powder. | 

So much for the morning of the festa; but if it 
be of the more solemn kind, the organ is silent. 
A regular orchestra has been erected in the church 
for musicians who came the evening before from 
Naples, armed with every possible instrument. 

They come and go free of expense, and that is 
all the reward they get or expect for their trouble. 
The church or the convent gives them a lodging, 
the parishioners send beds and other necessaries, 
and thus the music'is had, and little money is 
spent. The music in itself is generally excellent, 
though not always sacred. People here think like 
‘Wesley, that the devil shall not have all the good 
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tanes; but they might, in all conscience, leave him 
a little more of his property, and observe more 
rigidly the decrees of the Council of Trent, to which 
the Catholic Church owes that pathetic and magni- 
ficent music which seems made to charm all ages 
and all nations. 

From the law commanded alike by religious 
feeling and good taste, and which excluded profane 
music from the churches, sprang, not the genius 
indeed, but the school of Palestrina. The congrega- 
tion of cardinals commissioned to that purpose by 
Pius IV. placed the fate of sacred music in his 
hands. If he could not restore to harmony its 
purely spiritual character, the faithless handmaid 
was to be banished for ever from the Temple. The 
result of this solemn trust was three masses, one 
so triumphantly pure and beautiful that, when the 
Pope heard it, he exclaimed: “This is the melody 
which John heard in the heavenly Jerusalem!” 
This mass is sung in the Sixtine once a-year — on 
the eve of Easter. 

Nothing of the kind, I am sorry to say, is ever 
heard here. If Palestrina could rise from his temb 
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in Saint Peter’s, he would be shocked to think that, 
even after three hundred years, so little progress 
bad been made in the art to which his lifetime 
was devoted. However, the Sorrentini are not par- 
ticular — let the music be of the bright kind, 
and the musicians but keep time, they are con- 
tent. | 
In the afternoon comes the procession. That 
of Corpus Christi, in June, was the most solemn. 
A long file of brotherhoods in their gowns, of 
monks in their habits, of priests in white surpliees 
or gorgeous vestments, all bearing tapers, and pre- 
eeded by their banners, poured out of the church 
into the narrow streets, singing as they went. Last 
came the archbishop, bearing the blessed sacrament 
under a canopy. Choir boys preceded him. They 
carried baskets filled with the shining petals of the 
yellow broom and tender rose leaves, which they 
‘scattered around them with a lavish hand. The 
windows were hung with red, blue, and yellow 
draperies; the walls of the orange-gardens and 
vineyards were thronged with girls, who showered 
down flowers until the pavement was bright as a 
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carpet. Canopied altars had been ereeted at every 
spot where the procession was to rest; and every 
time it tested the bishop gave benediction to a 
kneeling crowd, whilst boys fired the petards that 
announced, miles beyond the mountains and across 
the sea, that Sorrento was rejoicing. 

The procession is sometimes followed by illumi- 
nations and fireworks. Soon as dusk closes in, the 
streets aro lit up with many-coloured lamps, varied 
by such devices as zeal and little means suggest. 
Two Chinese pagodas adorned the door of a barber's 
shop on the evening of the last festa, whilst above 
the gate of a more ambitious rival, a glass lantern 
turned round, displaying to the admiring crowd 
below a little black horse, car, and rider, for ever 
prancing in the air. After the illuminations come 
the fireworks, bright but brief. When they are 
over, the festa is thoroughly ended, the streets 
empty — every one goes home — and if ten strike 
at the cathedral, it is thought late. A little extra 
drinking sometimes takes place amongst the least 
sober portion of the commanity, but quarrelling and 
fighting there is none. 

5* 
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This is « festa; and 4 festa is the only token of 
public life which a place like this exhibits to a 
atranger’s eye. It is the only occasion that calls 
together for one purpose all the classes of its little 
social world. Take away the festa, and what re- 
mains to the people? To work hard, live on little, 
and sink wearied and worn into a forgotten grave! 
— their lot, all the world over. In England they 
drink, and beat their wives; in France, they drink 
rather less, but they dance more; and whilst they 
dance the police must look on. Here they pray 
and make merry; and, thrice happy in this, they 
do not separate joy from worship. 

Such are the external features in the social life 
of Sorrento, which at once strike the most careless 
observer; but there is a great deal more which is 
not so soon apparent. The most important person 
in the plave is the archbishop. He resides in rather 
a cheerless palace near the cathedral, and lives in 
a quiet, retired way. His large, antiquated carriage, 
drawn by sober black horses, sometimes appears in 
the Strada di Mezzo, which it almost fills; but he 
generally prefers walking on foot, attended by his 
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secretary. He is a tall, white-headed man, of 
venerable aspect. He is respected, but rather 
feared as a rigorous disciplinarian. His predecessor 
was a mild old man, charitable to the poor, and 
universally beloved. We were in Sorrento when 
he died. I heard the death-bell toll, and inquired 
for wpom? Our servant burst into tears, clasped 
her hands, and cried: 

“Monsignore is dead! Our father is gone!” 

Next to the bishop comes Baron —. He is of 
an ancient Sorrento family, and he is very rich. His 
wealth is scattered over the whole of the country 
under the shape of farms, orchards of oranges and 
plantations of olive trees. He thus possesses that 
territorial importance which is far beyond the pos- 
session of mere money in a small place like this. 
He spends the winter in Naples, comes here in the 
month of June, and does not leave till November, 
He resides in a large and handsome house, with an 
arched gate ever open, and before which sits a lazy 
porter, who moves his chair according to the pro- 
gress of the sun. Beyond the arch there is a vista 
of a garden, which is half orchard, half garden, 
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and comménds magnificent views of the sea. The 
mansion is large, and plentifully adorned with 
family portraits and ancient furniture. The upper 
floor is let to foreigners. When I learned this, J 
could not help expressing my surprise that a gen- 
tleman. of high birth, with a handsome fortune, © 
should let furnished apartments; but my infyrmant 
gave me a characteristic reply. 

“Baron — has a great many relatives in Naples; 
and; if he did not let those spare rooms, he would 
never be rid of visitors.” 

It is difficult indeed to express strongly enough 
the inveterate reserve of the Italian character, for 
to let lodgings to you ig by no means to admit 
you eyen remotely into a sort of intimacy. And 
when Baron —, without solicitation, and through 
pure, gratuitous kindness and courtesy, opened his 
private chapel to us, the act created great astonish- 
ment in the person who gave us the news. It was, 
he assured us, quite an infraction of the family 
habits of strict privacy. I believe the motive of 
the distinction was simply that we were Insh. 
Baron — is & gentleman in appearance and manner. 
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His wife, who is known for her charity and good- 
ness, is an antiable woman. Their daughters are 
handsome, but painfully shy. I once sueceeded in 
drawing one so far out, that she went and fetched 
me her cat to look at; but it was a solitary triumph 
which I did: not enjoy twice — cat and mistress 
relapsed into their primitive coldness. . 

Countess —~ is another specimen of Sorrento 
aristocracy. She is of an ancient historical family, 
well known in the province, but misfortunes have 
reduced her sadly. She wears cotton dresses, and 
literally lives by letting apartments. The world 
is the world everywhere. Speak of her to her 
townsmen, and they will smile and say, “Ah, she 
is of an old family — very old; but, poor thing, 
she is so poor!” 

It is said in pity, but in that pity which is akin 
to contempt. The countess, however, holds a high 
head, and will not be made free with. An English 
lady, captivated by her title, and who told me 
“what a dear old lady Countess — was,” took a 
liberty she never would have taken with an English 
countess of half the Italian lady’s pedigree — she 
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-ealled upon her unsolicited. Countess — was too 
polite and too politic to be rade to a possible ledger; 
but she was toe haughty in her heart to be at the 
command of any foreign lady. She received Mrs. 
S— very politely, and, as they were neighbours, 
-watched her going out the next day, when, opening 
her window, she summoned to her one of the Ita~ 
Han residents of the villa where Mrs. S— then was, 
and she thus addressed him: 

“Don Sabino, do me the favour to tell the 
Signora Inglese that I called whilst she was out, 
and that I left my card.” And with an amiable 
buon giorno she threw him a card, which he 
delivered with the message to the deluded English 
lady, 

I admired three things in this: Italian pride of 
birth, which no ill-fortane can lower; Italian com- 
plicity in cheating the foreigner; and Italian care- 
lessness in not crossing the street to deliver the 
card — the window was found the readier way, 
and the window was adopted. 

Baron —~ and his friend Countess —-, for they 
keep an exchange of formal visits, represent the 
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two extremes of the Sorrento aristocracy; Donna 
Raffaele comes between. We became acquainted 
with her this season, and she shows as strong a 
desire to see and frequent foreigners as Countess — 
to keep aloof from them. Donna Raffaelle is of 
good birth, and the wife of an independent gentle- 
man; they reside in a neglected mansion with their 
thirteen children, and do not seem to care a pin 
about their pedigree. 

We received a little while ago a first visit from 
Donna Raffaelle; she came accompanied by her 
eldest daughter, stayed an hour, talked, and 
laughed, and acted too, as if she had known us all 
her life. 

“Gossip,” she said to our servant Maria, who 
had shown her in, “do not forget what I told 
you.” 

Maria nodded. significantly, went out, and stayed 
away so long that we thought she would never 
come back. In the meanwhile Donna Raffaelle 
gave us the history of a remarkable illness, told us 
about her two daughters, who were nuns; about 
her eldest son, who was in business, and doing 
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well; and made all sorts of naive confessions with 
a simplicity which I thought very pretty. The 
Italian way of reckoning: time differs from ours, and 
to count French fashion is a little mark of style. 
But what did Donna Raffaelle care about style? 
She wore a handsome watch, but she took good 
care to inform us it was a useless ornament, and 
with a joyous laugh at her ignorance, she declared 
it might hang by her side for ever and she be 
none the wiser. She was no more ashamed of her 
poverty than her ignorance. She was always in 
good health, she said, because she was always busy, 
and she was always busy because she had a large 
family and only one servant. 

Maria at length returned. She entered the 
drawing-room with the familiarity usual here in 
servants, and the following little dialogue took 
place between her and our visitor. 

“Well, Gossip,” said Donna Raffaelle, “have 
you got it?” 

“No, signora, yet I went where I told you, 
and even to another place; but there was no 
getting it.” 
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Donna Raffaelle fapned herself, and looked 
annoyed. . ; 

“How very tiresome,” she said; then turning 
to us, she added, explanatorily, “I wanted a little 
minestra, to-day.” 

We oondeled with her on her disappointment; 
but it was very difficult to procure vegetables in 
Sorrento. 

“Oh, very!” said Donna Raffaelle. 

A little while after this she rose and left, and 
Maria received other directions concerning another. 
errand on the way down to the street-door, but, 
this time it had no reference to vegetables. 

“How is Donna Raffaelle, your gossip?” I 
asked, when she was gone. 

“She stood by my two nieces, now in Heaven, 
when they were confirmed. Oh! we are quite 
closely related.” 

One might go on for ever describing the 
various specimens of the Italian nobility and 
gentry, for there are plenty more, but I have said 
enough to show the position they hold; and these 
slight features I would not have recorded, but 
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that they seemed fair illustrations of a peculiar 
little world. ‘ . 

I need scarcely say that feudal power and 
privileges are gone; there still exists at the angle 
of the Strada di Mezzo a goodly-sized building, 
ever closed, and decorated with-ancient soutcheons; 
here the cavalieri used to assemble before the 
political changes of the country, which came in 
with the reign of Murat; but it is merely a 
memorial of the past. The place has long been 
closed, and looks forgotten and disused. The 
cavalieri have sunk into complete insignificance; 
political power exists no more for them than for 
any other class of citizens. They are important 
when they are wealthy, and insignificant when 
they are not. To mind their property, rear their 
family, and take their pleasure is, in all cases, 
their only task in the state. The poorer nobles, 
who have less money:to spend and less to do, are 
to be pitied. Idleness eats up their lives. Some, 
partly for profit, partly for occupation, boldly 
plunge into the stream of middle-class and leave, 
by that mixture of insolence and ignorance which 
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made the old nobles of the old régime declare, 
“that if their sons knew how to sign a receipt 
they knew enough.” 

There is a young cavaliere here whom I haye 
long considered a very unfortunate person. He 
wears a grey Italian hat, a loose grey coat, a white 
waistcoat, a coral guard; he smokes a cigar, with 
his hands in his pockets, and he spends his life in 
the Strada di Mezzo. He sits at the door of the 
druggists, he haunts that resort of southern gossip, 
the barber's-shop, with its elassical basin and 
signboard, where a foot in the act of being bled 
indicates the surgical skill of the owner; the 
mercer, the baker, even, he does not disdaia; 
“anything,” I thought, “to pass away time, and 
not sit at home with his mother and his sisters 
in the ancient house owned by the more ancient 
feudal tower.” I learned the other day that he 
was not an idler, far from it, — he was a 
druggist ! 

The priests come between the aristocracy and 
the middle class. They are rather too numerous 
for the weal of the church; she is poor, and hag 
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neither revenues nor occupation for half of them, 
and half of them live on their private means. 
By many, especially in the middle class, the 
priesthood seems to be considered chiefly as an 
honour; young men become priests, in short, for 
their own pleasure and the gratification of their 
families, not because God called thom to His altay, 
but because they must be gentlemen, and give 
distinction to an obscure race. This is a bad 
system, and the present Archbishop has partly 
earned his name of “rigoroso” by the efforts he 
makes to check it. He has turned out a good 
many young men from the seminary where he 
did not think they were wanted, wisely ob« 
serving: 

“A good layman is better than a bad 
priest.” 

Indeed, of all countries, this is the last where 
a man should become a priest without having the 
duties of the priesthood to fill up his days. 
Idleness ends in the displeasure of the Bishop, 
and too much knowledge in the suspicion of the 
police. Woe be to the priest who reads too much, 
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who would educate the people, who is suspected 
of the most moderate liberality. Sooner or later 
his hour will come. No wonder that between 
this Charybdis and Scylla the timid, the inerf, 
should try to steer, that, like Dom Abondio, in 
the Promessi Sposi, they shonld be contented with 
leading quiet, indolent lives, that can satisfy 
neither God nor the world. But the number of 
these is comparatively limited. Amongst the 
priests and the monks of this kingdom there is 
but one groan against the bondage in which 
government keeps them, and to the honour of the 
whole body be it said, the pious, the indifferent, 
the good, the idle even, all unite in hating a 
policy that would deprive them of the noblest 
right of the priesthood — to teach and to know. 
Happy, indeed, is ignorance in this land; 
happy he who knows not how to read, or who is 
known not to use the knowledge. He may sleep 
im peace; he need not fear being wakened up at 
dead of night to answer the call of. a poliee 
inspector come to see what are the books he reads, 
what secret thoughts he has written down in his 
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papers. He will not have to excuse himself for 
not having opened his door fast enough, and he 
need not explain that sleep alone caused the 
delay. He need not sit for hours praying to 
Heaven and all its saints for patience, whilst, with 
the insolence of office, and the impunity of power, 
the man of the police frowns, and ominously 
says: — : 

“Signore, what is this? A book with the 
portrait of a man with a beard? Do you not know 
that beards are Republicans, and forbidden?” 

- The victim does his best to keep down his hot 
Italian blood, and, remembering under what govern- 
ment he lives, he replies quietly: — 

“Signore, I am not answerable for either beard 
or portrait. This is a historical romance, and the 
man has been represented in the costume of the 
times; every man then wore a beard.” 

Vain excuse, which only further rouses police 
wrath. The inspector, indeed, does not stand on 
ceremony; he tears the portrait out of the book, 
and turns his attention to another volume; where, 
as misfortune will have it, he finds another por- 
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trait, with a beard longer than the first. Dire is 
his fury, but in the main it ends with another 
execution; a second portrait is destroyed. 


And now the papers must be examined. The 
victim is learned, the police inspector is ignorant, 
the examination of the manuscripts, the explana- 
tions of all that the inspector cannot understand 
proves an endless, a sickening task, and thus the 
whole night was spent, for we speak of real, not 
imaginary facts, and it was dawn before the 
victim, a gentleman, a man of learning, and a 
priest, was left in peace. This took place in 
Naples. Priests are, indeed, a particular object of 
suspicion, and treated with very little ceremony. 


One of the leaned monks, at Monte Cassino, 
spent six months in a wretched dungeon, and, to 
this day, does not know why, — happy to have 
been released, and not to linger out his days in a 
prison, like many good and noble men in this 
strangely-governed land. 


There are six convents in Sorrento, the 
monastery of San Paolo, where only ladies of 
The Two Sicilies. 1. 6 
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noble birth are received; this is one of the few 
feudal relics of the place; another monastery, the 
convent Delle Grazie, which is open to every class, 
and a conservatorio, or asylum, for poor. girls, 
which has been founded by a charitable Canon, 
called the Santo. They are his children, and he 
gives them all he has. They are lodged free of 
expense, but must work for their support. They 
never go out, unless in case of illness. The 
Capucini have a conyent some way out of Sorrento; 
they live on alms; the Franciscans, likewise a 
begging order, have a church and house in 
Sorrento; and the Jesuits have an old establish- 
ment and a fine garden near the sea. These six 
convents, two of which are supported by charity, 
are, nevertheless, the poor laws and the work- 
houses of Sorrento; every day the poor are fed 
and relieved at their gates. The beautiful and 
healthy position of Sorrento had caused many more 
religious houses to be established in its vicinity, 
but they were suppressed in the political changes 


- which the country underwent. I asked a gentle- 


man, with whose liberal tendencies I was ac 
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quainted, whether he considered this suppression to 
have benefited Sorrento: —~ 

“Indeed, no,” he replied. “The monks lived 
amongst us, and relieved our poor, and, at least, 
spent their money here. Instead of which, we 
have a set of Neapolitan landlords — he is a 
Sorrento man, and detests the Neapolitans by right 
of birth — who take away what little money 
there is, and spend it out of Sorrento.” 

The convents are the chief resources of the 
poor, yet it is bat just to mention the assistance 
they derive from the various brotherhoods and cor 
porations. 

These associations are still found in French 
provinces and villages; but they are mere relics of 
the past; from England they have vanished entirely, 
since the Reformation; they still exist over all 
Italy. The subject is too imteresting to be thus 
lightly dismissed. I shall speak of these brother- 
hoods, not merely as they exist in Sorrento, but as 
they are throughout the land. Their real spirit is 
not sufficiently known or understood. 

The spiritual good of the members, and the 
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spiritual and temporal good of that ‘wide class 
which is known under the namme of our neighbour,. 
is the object of a religious brotherhood. Thus, 
when a man enters one of these associations, he 
voluntarily binds himself to certain devotions and 
penances; but chiefly to eertain alms and charities. 

The first time I knew what a religious brother- 
hood really is, was in Florence. We were looking. 
at the Duomo, when a strange procession passed 
us, <A sort of litter, carefully covered, was borne 

by men clad in dark-coloured robes, and whose 
faces were hidden by hoods. What were they 
carrying? Were they monks? What was.it? We 
put these questions to a respectable-looking man, 
who smiled at our ignorance. 

“They are earrying some sick or wounded per- 
son to the hospital,” he replied; “they are not 
monks, but laics; Brothers of the Misericordia; the 
Grand Duke is the first, any honourable man, of 
any degree, may come after him.” 

We looked at the feet of the brothers, the only 
index of their rank visible, and we saw fine po-~ 
lished boots and coarse shoes. 
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“And does the Grand Duke really perform the 
duties of the brotherhood?” we asked. | 

“Certainly he does; he is called out in his turn.” 

Will the equelity which so many generous 
hearts have dreamed of, ever be possible in this 
strange world of ours? Hard question to answer; 
but it seems to me that here are men who do 
what they can, little though it may be, to try and 
bring it back. However, this is not the glory of 
the Misericordia. We found its brothers in Rome, 
where they have long been established; they must 
all be Florentines, or of Florentine origin; their 
patron is Saint John the Baptist, and in memory of 
his tragic death, they undertake acts of very me- 
lancholy charity; they are bound to be with crimi- 
nals in their last hours; to exhort thent to repen- 
tance, to pray, and cause prayers to be offered up 
for them, to accompany them to the scaffold, and 
to bury them, not merely at their expense, but 
with their own hands. The unfortunate beings, 
who to others are objects of disgust, horror, or in- 
"decent curiosity, must be to them men to love and 
cherish like brothers. 
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Every brotherhood has some special charity. 
Some visit the sick in hospitals, attend on them, 
‘give them: little delicacies, and do their best to 
alleviate the tediousness. of confinement and the 
- bitterness of suffering; others, covered with a 
- coarse sack, go and beg bare-foot in the city, and 
apply the produce of their alms to the liberation of 
‘poor prisoners for debt. Widows, orphans, the 
‘ poor who are ashamed to beg, are relieved by their 
particular brotherhoods. There is not, I believe, . 
one form of suffering which has been forgotten in 
. this distribution of charitable works. 

But some of these brotherhoods have: another 
feature, which is as important, in a social point of 
view, as the traits I have hastily sketched are in 
the religious and charitable. I allude to the asso- 
ciations, or guilds, by which persons of the same 
trade or profession bind themselves to mutual help 
‘and support. Competition has replaced the old 
brotherly feeling; and clubs, however useful they 
may be, will never supply the place of a union 
founded first on religion and charity; then on in- 
terest. How far these guilds, instead of dividing, 
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bind master and workman together, and inspire 
kindness and goodwill, imstead of the fearful ani- 
mosity of our manufacturing districts, is too per- 
plexed and difficult a question for these pages. I 
only wished to indicate a social system of relieving’ 
the poor, of performing charity, and of mutual as- 
sistance, entirely different from that which prevails 
im more prosperous countries, and, if I ean judge 
by what I see, infinitely more efficacious. 

The Italian houses in which the poor are re< 
ceived and relieved do not, indeed, differ in prin- 
ciple from English workhouses, though the prac- 
tical difference between them is infinite. Never- 
theless, in no country do the poor like them. They 
are prisons. everywhere. There is, however, a very 
remarkable exeeption. The Pia Casa d’Industria in 
Milan is founded on the principle that the poor 
must: not beg. If they are able to work, but are 
out of employ, it finds them and their families in 
work, either in their own homes or on the. pre 
mises of this large establishment; if they are unable 
to work through il health, it relieves and assists 
them at home; but in either case the liberty of 
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the poor is respected. They sleep out or in the 
house, they take their meals where they please; 
abeve all, they remain and live together — no 
bitter division of home ties reminds them: that the 
rich may have affections, but that the poor must 
have no feelings. 

In order not to compete ruinously with free 
work, and undo with one hand what is being done 
with the other, the Pia Casa d’Industria confines 
itself almost entirely to the weaving of linen and 
the making of mats. 

This is rather a long digression from the relief 
of the poor in Sorrento, yet I have said little or 
nothing. The charities of Italy would fill a good- 
sized volume, and leave much unsaid. I may 
add that it would be a most beautifal and interest- 
ing history. 

The religious education of the people is here, 
as it is everywhere, in the hands of the priests, 
and it is very carefully attended to; but beyond 
reading and writing for boys, and reading and 
knitting for girls, there is little education. One 
of the first things that struck me here, and that 
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showed mo that, though fond of money, the 
Italiens were neither good arithmeticians nor mes 
of business, was the trouble they had in making 
up accounts, and the mconceivable blunders they 
committed about change, not merely with foreigners, 
but amongst themselves. I have seen several of 
them lingering a quarter of an hour over a piastre, 
unable to get to the bottom of the weighty matter; 
and in our own accounts I have been obliged to 
make it as clear as two and two make four that I 
was not cheating them before they felt thoroughly 
convinced they had their due. 

Such education as there is, is general and open 
to all-— cheap, but not always gratuitous. Private 
masters might easily supply. publie deficiencies, 
but: salaries are low, and excouragement is lower. 
Two young priests who had nothing to do, and 
had plenty of will to work, lately thought to open 
a school, and impart some of the learning they had 
acquired in the seminary to their townsmen; but 
the Sorrentini did not care about learning, and 
the two knight-errants of knowledge had to carry 
their spirit of enterprise to the Piano of’ Sorrento. 
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The Jesuits are the most learned and the best 
preachers in Sorrento. Too sober and decorous ~ 
to be popular, they draw a select audience fo their 
quiet little church, and care for no more. The 
Franciscans are greater favourites. Vehement, fond 
of strong figures of speech, energetic in their ges- 
tures, and passionate in their appeals, they are 
made to sway the multitude. Their superior is a 
handsome and eloquent man, who speaks with 
mingled moderation and power. The Capuchins 
belong more to the Piano than to the town of 
Sorrento, and I have never heard them speak in 
public; but the great, the popular preacher of Sor- 
rento is the curato of the Cathedral. . 

The curate is a strong, good humoured-looking 
man, of forty or so, who was once a merry young 
man, fond of playing on the flute in the streets of 
Sorrento. He entered the church late and sud- 
denly, and rose rather rapidly to his present 
dignity. He has something like an income of forty 
pounds a-year to live on, and is held a comfort- 
able man. He gives a good deal to the poor, 
spends on his church besides, and must keep but 
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little for himself. On that little he thrives: won- 
 derfully. , 

- His preaching is simply talking’ to the con- 
gregation. He instructs them in religious dogma 
and morality, and uses the Sorrentino dialect and 
the conversational style. No flights of imagination, 
no pathos, no appeals to the feelings, interfere 
with his instructions. It is all clear common sense 
from beginning to end, with now and then a touch 
of the burlesque and more than a touch of satire; 
but all in close, terse speech, vigorous and free, 
which has both a style and a charm. A regular 
sermon the curate never preaches, and he takes 
care to say 80. 

“Children,” he observed the other day, “if you 
want fine talking, flourishes, and dainty miniatures, 
do not come here, I have none for you, I tell 
you the truth in plain speech; expect no more 
from me.” 

Though duly warned, the people persist in 
coming. The sermons of the various preachers of 
Sorrento rank amongst the few pleasures of. this 
little place. I-could find but very faint traces of 
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evening parties. Countess — used, I was told, to 
see her friends now and then, and lemonade was 
handed round by way of refreshment, but she had 
long left off when we came to Sorrento. I asked 
Donna Anunziata if there was no going out in the 
‘evening, and no receiving of friends. 

“No,” she replied; “every one stays at home, 
meglio cosi,” which seemed: more prudent than 
' sociable. 

Between the priesthood and the peasantry there 
is a great social gap, which nothing appea 
to fill. ; 

The cavaliers who keep shops keep distinct 
as cavaliers for all that. The shop-keepers are 
rarely above the peasants in education. The 
public officers are shamefully venal, and detested 
and despised by all classes. They take bribes 
openly. One of them once made a speech, which 
was repeated to me, and which paints the class. 
He was lamenting to a friend the stinginess of his 
customers. . | 

“Who asks them to be always coming, pisstre 
in hand?” he pathetically inquired; “but a piece 
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of veal, or even say sweets, would be acoept- 
able!” 

For a morsel of veal, for a dish of stewed frait 
he was quite ready to sell the King’s justice. 

I need scarcely say that literary men and 
artists do not exist here. I once caught a sight of 
the doctor. He rode a stout donkey, and went 
about ordering bleedings, the favourite Italian 
remedy. . 

“It is so strengthening,” said a lady to us; 
“only try it, and have eight ounces of bload taken 
from you!” 

Such being the members of the Sorrento social 
world, it is easy to understand that the life, the 
activity of this little place, rest with the trading 
class, and that the business of their existence is to 
make money. Industrious, intelligent, and specu- 
lative, they deal in and do everything. They own 
vessels, they export and they import, they trade in 
silk, oil, lemons, and oranges, in drugs even; they 
are landowners, farmers, hotel and ledging-house 
keepers, and all at once, and m the smallest way, 
for. capital. is scarce and commeree is too limited 
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for any of its branches to yield a sufficient incbme. 
Partnerships are accordingly in favour. A furnished 
house will have two owners, who share equally, 
one for the house, another for the fumitare. 
Even a bathing-machine is joint property. The 
carpenter who made it claims one half of the 
money you pay, the owner of the garden through 
which you go down to the seaside takes the other 
half for the right of passage. This system, which 
pervades all their little commerce, no doubt helps 
to cramp it, but it spreads comfort and prosperity 
over a large class of individuals; none are wealthy, 
— many are thriving. 

The women are pretéy much in the same po- 
sition with the men. When they are ladies their 
life is. retired, domestic, and dull. They marry, 
they enter a convent, or they become house-nuns; 
that is to say, they take the vows, but live at 
home like the virgins of the early church. But 
married women or nuns it seems that they must 
be. Of course in this populous country, where the 
families are large, every girl cannot marry, and it 
will often happen that she who cannot get a 
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husbdnd or who will not take the one sho can get, 
enters a convent and becomes a nun for the sake 
of having a position. Unconquerable, indeed, is the 
horror of Italian girls at remaining single in the 
world, where nothing awaits them save a life of 
restrictions that converts a heuse into a prison, and 
makes a cenvent a place of comparative freedom. 
I know ene young girl, rich but plain, who, hating 
the idea of being married to a man who would 
take her for her money, and no less hating the 
prospect of remaining in the house that was to be- 
come her brother’s one day, threatened to throw 
herself out of the window unless she were allowed 
to enter a monastery. 

It is rather a pitiable case that single women 
should be considered and should consider them- 
selves as only fit to be locked up for life; but 
setting aside the immorality of doing from worldly 
reasons what should never be done save from the 
highest and purest motives, it should not be for- 
gotten by those who oondemn this system that 
these Italian nuns are at least: provided for. The 
poor girls who hunt for husbands for the sake of 
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@ position until great writers proclaim to the world 
in bitter and eloquent pages their misery and their 
degradation; the wide and unhappy class of gently 
matured and educated women, who are flattered in 
the bloom of their youth, sneered at in its decline, 
made the butt of jests, more or less good natured, 
in their old age, who are handed aboat all their 
lives, the bore and burden of a family, who will 
teach your children for the sake of a home, who 
daily fill the columns of newspapers with their sad _ 
advertisements, and who are a living reproach to 
the society that gives them liberty and denies them 
its privileges, are here, either of them, unknown as 
a class. 

Donnas Anunziata, a pretty Sorrento girl, of 
eighteen, bas given me on the important subject of 
marriages here, such precise information, that I 
shall give it in her own words, as the best illustra- 
tion of Italian manners and habits, which differ so 
essentially from ours. 

Donna Anunziata, as I said, is eighteen; she is 
short, and plump as a partridge; she has black 
hair, blue eyes, a Greek profile, white teeth, and 
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rosy cheeks. She is one of the prettiest girls in 
Serrento, and has already had one or two broken 
matches since we have been here. She is very 
naive, very innocent, very ignorant, and speaks 
more Sorrentino than Italian. I contrived, how- 
ever, to understand her, and as her visit was not a 
short one, and as she was communicative, I 
learned all I wanted to know. 

“How is a marriage conducted here?” I asked, 
in the course of our conversation. 

Donna Anunziata opened her blue eyes at my 
ignorance, but replied in language more blunt than 
elegant; for, though well-born, she is ignorant, and 
she is naturally brusque. , 

“The mother of the young man goes to the 
mother of the young girl and says, ‘I want this 
girl for my son.’ The mother of the girl talks to 
her husband, the parents settle the money mat- 
ters, and if the young people agree to it, it isa 
match.” 

This was rather brief; a little while afterwards 
she added, of her own accord: — 
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merly; they say in Sorrento that when a girl: is 
disappointed in marriage, she loses her hair; but I 
do not think so.” 

I agreed with her scepticism, and with a sigh 
Donna Anungiata soon added, giving a look at 
the mountains of Santa Agata, visible from our 
windows: — 

“I was to have married up there, but I did not 
like the place.” , 

“And that is a very important consideration in 
marriage,” I suggested.. 

“The very first,” she replied, solemnly. 

The house was the first thing to think of; the 

‘husband came afterwards. I was amused at this 
lodger-like view of matrimony, but I remarked that 
if she had liked her betrothed, she would have 
borne even with Santa Agata. This was too ro- 
mantie a flight for Italian matter-of-fact Donna 
Anunziata. She stall struck to her original opinion. 

“Choose your house well” 

“Then you did not like your betrothed?” I 
could not help saying. 

“Yes, I did,” she replied, a little testily; “but 
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the Lord did not will it; it was not good for me, 
and in. those things one must think of the soul,” 
the beautifal blue eyes were turned up piously, 
“before the body.” 

“Poor lover!” I thought; “the house and 
the soul, comfort and religion have combined 
against you.” | 
_ “He was a fine young man,” resumed Donna 
Anunziata, with a little sigh; “tall!” her eyes 
emphatically sought the ceiling; “shoulders like 
that;” she opened her arms wide. “And such 
health! A wrist that size,” she added, uniting 
the fore-fingers and thumbs of her two! hands. 
“And so good,” she continued, “as good as a piece 
of bread; (this expressive image is French as well 
as Italian; ‘bon comme du pain,’ is an old populat 
saying.) “He was so good, in short, that he never 
spoke. Not even a word did he gay. He would 
sit and say nothing. They say he is bigger and 
handsomer than ever; but what do I care?” 

But she could not drop the subject; the lost 
lover’s size, bigness, beauty, silence, and goodness 
had evidently impressed Donna Anunziata. She 
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told me his name, Pietro, and his age, nineteen. 
He was very fond of her, and, spite his silence, 
had wasted away .a good deal, perhaps through 
that sudden but fugitive wish of entering the 
cloister which Anunziata had manifested a few 
months back, on the death of her brother. Pietro, 
moreover, was always teazing his mother to bring. 
Anunziata up to him at Santa Agata; and as the 
young lady always prudenly declined the invitation, 
Pietro wept. Oh, yes! he was fond of her; no 
wonder; it had been going on a year; and their 
room was prepared in his mother’s honse. That 
mother, by the way, is a sort of ogress; she goes 
out with a stick and hunts in her sons before the 
Ave Maria, for parental authority is still strong and 
vigorous here. The marriage was agreed on, when 
the young girl’s father thought it right to ask for 
a settlement, upon which they took the papers to 
examine them, went up to Santa Agata, and, as 
Anunziata naively expressed it, “they came down 
no more.” 

In short, it was a broken match. 

Another lover seon made his appearance, “but 
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he too,” says Donna Anunziata, “went away, and 
did not come back.” 

“Did you like him?” I asked. 

“Oh! yes,” she replied; but I heard nothing 
about his beauty. 

A littl while afterwards she added pen- 
sively: — | 

“They say in Sorrento that a girl never forgets 
first love.” 

“They say that in other places, too,” I re- 
markeil. 

“Yes, but they say it in Sorrento,” she per- 
sisted, “and it is true.” 

“Why do you not marry in Sorrento itself?” 
I asked; the second lover was from Massa; “are 
there no young men here?” 

“There are three,” repliéd Donna Anunziata, 
with great quickness; “plenty of girls, but no men; 
only those three.” 

We spoke no more of marriage, and we parted 
that day to meet but once more in this world. 
Poor little Donna Anunziata! I little thought when 
I wrote down her conversation after she left, how 
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brief her history would be. She went home and 
took cold, sickened, was ill a year, and died a few 
weeks ago. I saw her before we left Sorrento; 
she was in bed, but getting better, she said; she 
wrote it to me when we were in Naples, always 
better she was getting, and she wasted away, still 
dreaming of recovery, I dare say, until concealment 
became impossible, and she was called back to la 
patria, as the friend who gave me the account of 
her death wrote in the pious Italian fashion. 
She was nineteen, beautiful, young, warm-hearted, 
innocent, and unstained, fit, in every sense, to die. 

The restrictions which make solitude in the 
world painful to Indies do not apply with equal 
foree to women of inferior rank; few of them, 
whether they marry or not, leave the world; they 
have plenty to do in it, and seem quite satisfied 
with their lot. Carmela, having had no broken 
matches, has given me but scanty information con- 
cerning popular courtships and marriages. The 
parents settle the match between themeelves, and 
then refer to the young people; I need not say 
that in England the young people settle it first, 
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then refer to the old. However, compulsion is, I 
believe, quite out of the question. The marriage 

being agreed upon by all parties, it is solemnized 
- either in the open day,a proceeding held shameless, 
barefaced, or at twilight, when the bride steals 
out to church, escorted by a few friends. She is 
dressed in her best, has plenty of chains and rings, 
and wears a gold spadella and flowers in her hair. 
We once met one of these decorous twilight brides, 
and very pretty and medest she looked, leaning on. 
the arm of her father, who gravely scattered sugar- 
plums to the boys in the street. She was going 
to the cathedral, and the bride-groom was in- 
visible, 

In Rome they make sure of being never seen, 
by marrying at four in the morming, which must 
make the wedding-day feel rather tedious. The 
Sorrento sposa does not leave her new home for a 
week, during which she is all but invisible; after 
this she appears once more, and acts her usual 
part. | 

I am sorry to say that Italian wives are not 
very happy. Their husbands rarely trust or honour 
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them, they treat them like children, and are as 
jealous as Turks. An Italian wife rarely knows 
the price of anything, not even of meat or vege- 
‘tables, for it is the man who buys, even in the 
middle-claas. A Roman wife told me that when 
she married, she could not have five baiocchi 
without her hushand’s ‘knowledge. He was kind 
and fond of her, but mistrustful and jealous. In 
Sorrento, and in all the south, it is still a rule that 
peasant women, though taught how to read, must 
not know how to write; the reason is obvious; if 
these frail and dangerous creatures knew how to 
write, they would indite love-letters at once, 

But jealousy takes even more offensive a form 
than this impertinent mistrust, and foolish con- 
fidence in ignorance; I was once questioning Car- 
mela concerning her aversion to marriage, which 
seemed remarkably strong. She replied with some 
warmth: — 

“Signora, when you marry a man, he is fond 
of you, but after two or three years, he either 
begins to look at and talk to other women, or to 
beat you for jealousy.” | 
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I thought she was exaggerating, but she gave 
me instances that startled me, and which other 
testimony confirmed, at least, so far as the jealousy 
went, for I need not say that the flirting which 
offended her so much is not peculiar to Sorrento. 
A young woman once went with her husband to a 
festa; she happened to look at another man; at once 
her husband took her home, and beat her till he 
was tired. The offended wife made a vow which 
she religiously kept: that never again would she go 
out with her husband. Repentance and entreaties 
availed him not; they never again appeared together 
out of their home. 

I thought this rather outrageous for a look, 
but Carmela had a more incredible stery to 
relate. 

A widower married a middle-aged woman; from 
her marriage-day that woman never left her hus- 
band’s house. There was a church opposite their 
door, and she never crossed the street to enter that 
church aud hear mass; her. husband went, and she 
stayed at home; and this had lasted something like 
twenty years. When Carmela mentioned the facts, 
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witnesses, who could not be mistaken, confirmed 
the story. The man was also harsh to his only son 
by a first wife, and was liked by no one; he was 
only an enriched peasant, but he had the spirit and 
the domestic tyranny of any feudal old Cenci. His 
wife must have stood in mortal fear of him, for he 
neither locked her up, nor stayed within to watch 
her. His will was stronger than bolts or bars, and 
imprisoned her like gates of adamant. 

. These are, of course, extreme cases, but Carmela 
generalized remorselessly, and concluded her ac- 
count of the male sex with the following simile, 
more poetic than charitable. 

She took an apple from the table, and said, im- 
pressively: — 

“A man is like this apple; he is fair 
and smooth without, but there is a worm 
within.” 

Yet, for all Carmela may think, the women of 
the people seem happier to me than the ladies, 
who are prisoners at large, and bound hand and 
foot by deeorum; and infinitely happier in many 
respects are both the men and the women of the 
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people than the mere edutated men and women 
above them. 

Their life is hard indeed; and if provisions are 
cheap, so is labour; but Providence tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb. Intemperance is rare, 
abstemiousness is habitual. When people drink 
water, and make a hearty meal on a melon that 
costs a penny — and when, what is more wonder 
ful, they work hard and live to ninety on such 
diet, it is not surprising that starvation should be 
unknown. Of their clothing I do not speak. I can- 
not help thinking that — in their opinion, at least 
— a woollen cap for the men, a silver pin for the 
women, are its two essential articles. These being 
provided, they shift as well as they can for the 
rest. 

Small shopkeepers, farmers, day-labourers, fisher- 
men, and boatmen, differ in their occupations and 
in their degree of wealth, but very little in the 
main features of their character. Of that character 
it is very difficult to speak. Their vices are known 
at once. They cheat, they lie, they flatter, and all 
most impudently. To know their virtues, one must 
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live amongst them. Their sobriety is proverbial. 
They get less credit for their industry, which is 
amazing. There must be wonderful virtue in the 
constant repetition of an untruth, or Italian laziness 
would not have become a shameless by-word — 
shameless and most untrue. I believe it was Pascal 
who wittily said, “If anyone were to accuse me of 
having. pocketed the two towers of Notre Dame, I 
should begin by running away.” And if I were an 
Italian, and had heard half of what is said in 
flourishing and prosperous countries concerning 
Italian far niente, I should give up all idea of jus 
tification in despair. 

No one denies that the Romans were great 
workers, the barbarians who succeeded them were 
energetic, and the mixed raée who sprang from. the 
union. of the old people and the new were the most 
indefatigable of men. Of their genius, of their 
scientific skill, of all they did for commerce and 
art, I do not speak. The names of the Italian re- 
publics cammand the whole of the middle ages. 
Wherever we turn, we see the fleets of Venice, 
Pisa, or Genoa; whenever we pause to listen, we 
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hear the voices of merchant princes mingling in the 
councils of European states. This is world-known; 
but what is not so well known, because it requires 
to be seen, is the amount of labour which, without 
the aid of ancient slavery, the Italians spread over . 
their land. Every city is a capital adorned with , 
magnificent edifices, of which any“empire might be 
proud. Every town, in its churches, convents, 
hospitals, and palaces, displays a wealth and dig- 
nity which completely eclipse the country towns of 
England, and even of France. In short, labour is 
written on the surface of the land in language 
which no one can feign to misunderstand. It is 
true that England and France, tired of purchasing 
the mirrors of Venice, the steel of Milan, and the 
silks of Genoa, began manufacturing at home — it 
is true that, when her neighbours began to work, 
Italy could not insist on working for them, that she 
lost the best part of her foreign gommerce, and with 
it her vast income. 

Loss of eustom is everywhere synonymous with 
rain; and when there are several competitors in the 
field, one at least must perish. Italy was worn and 
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told me his name, Pietro, and his age, nineteen. 
He was very fond of her, and, spite his silenee, 
had wasted away a good deal, perhaps through 
that sudden but fugitive wish of entering the 
cloister which Anunziata had manifested a few 
months back, on the death of her brother. Pietro, 
moreover, was always teazing his mother to bring. 
Anunsziata up to him at Santa Agata; and ag the 
young lady always prudenly declined the invitation, 
Pietro wept. Oh, yes! he was fond of her; no 
wonder; it had been going on a year; and their 
room was prepared in his mother’s honse. That 
mother, by the way, is 8 sort of ogress; she goes 
out with a stick and hunts in her sons before the 
Ave Maria, for parental authority is still strong and 
vigorous here. The marriage was agreed on, when 
the young girl’s father thought it right to sak for 
a settlement, upon which they took the papers to 
examine them, went up to Santa Agata, and, as 
Anunziata naively expressed it, “they came down 
no more.” 

In short, it was a broken match. 

Another lover soon made his appearance, “but 
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he too,” says Donna Anunziata, “went away, and 
did not come back.” 

“Did you like him?” I asked. 

“Oh! yes,” she replied; but I heard nothing 
about his beauty. 

A little while afterwards she added pen- 
sively: — | 

“They say in Sorrento that a girl never forgets 
first love.” 

“They say that in other places, too,” I re- 
markeil. | 

“Yes, but they say it in Sorrento,” she per- 
sisted, “and it is true.” 

“Why do you not marry in Sorrento itself?” 
I asked; the second lover was from Massa; “are 
there no young men here?” 

“There are three,” replied Donna Anunziata, 
with great quickness; “plenty of girls, but no men; 
only those three.” 

We spoke no more of marriage, and we parted 
that day to meet but once more in this world. 
Poor little Donna Anunziata! I little thought when 
I wrote down her conversation after she left, how 
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as she had sung herself down to the nether pit, 
Elsley would help to sing her up again.” * 

I believe the opinions expressed in the above 
passage embody very correctly the popular feeling 
concerning Italy and the Italians. Because the 
Italians are an artistic people and excel in music, 
there exists in the popular mind a floating myth of 
a handsome, whiskered Italian who sings charm- 
ingly, plays on the guitar, and has done nothing 
else from time immemorial. “Art,” we are told, 
“has all along been Italy’s morbid and self-deceiving 
substitute for virtue and industry,” which means 
that Italy became a great commercial nation, carried 
‘on vast trade, and amassed immense wealth, by 
writing sonnets and painting pictures. This does 
not seem very likely, and it is not requisite to refer 
to history in order to know that Italy took the usual 
means to make money; she worked hard for it and 
made art as-much a subsistute for industry as Eng- 
land and America do just now. She was indeed 
singular in this: that, great in commerce, sho was 
alao great in every art and science, but the fertility 
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of her genius cannot detract from the gravity of 
her history; her arts were the reward of her toil 
and the fruit of her luxury. The sonnets of 
Petrarca, the Commedia of Dante, the Gerasalemme 
of Tasso, no more acted as substitutes for industry 
in Italy than the dramas of Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton’s “Paradise Lost” in England. The merchant 
sent forth his ships or counted his gold in his 
marble palace, and the poet sang in the valley of 
Vaucluse, in the exile of Ravenna, or in the 
dungeon of Ferrara, but what had one to do with. 
the other, save that commerce throve best, and that 
poetry was sweetest, when the country was pro- 
sperous and free? 

As to singing herself down to the nether pit, 
Italy took a less swan-like and a surer way to help 
her natural decay and work her own destruction. 
Nothing so sweet as song, so effeminate as art, 
wrought her miserable ruin. The greediness which 
hes at the heart of great commercial communities, 
the pitiless jealousy of the trader, roused city 
against city; sanguinary battles, flerce revenge, 
perfidious hate, disgrace the annals of every Italian 
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state; and if, in these intestine divisions, so cruel, 
so relentless, does not lie the only cause of Italy’s 
present condition, no one denies that they have 
helped to make her what she is. “A tragic 
spectacle,” indeed; yet perhaps not so really tragic 
as an Irish famine and an English workhouse. 
Political enslavement is degrading, but starvation is 
a step lower down to “the nether pit.” 

What the Italians were in former times they 
are still-in temper, though no more in fortune. 
'.They work as hard as people can work in a 
country which enterprise has forsaken; they are 
rather fonder of money than is good for the: souls 
of any people, and though they have the artistic 
feeling which is the gift of their race, and which 
makes them adapt readily poetic speech and cling 
to poetic customs, they practise very little poetry. 

A correct ear, a good voice, a slight skill on the 
guitar or mandoline are common enough amongst 
the people; but the great Italian singers are heard 
best in London or Paris. The prima donna at La 
Scala, when we were in Milan, was an American, 
and an Englishwoman was the great singer at 
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Florenee when we visited that city. I doubt, 
moreover, if from the Alps to the extreme point of 
the Italian boot, there are half as many musical 
young ladies as in London. It is not usual here to 
study arts in which the student does not expect to 
excel, This is very matter-of-fact, and excludes a 
good deal of innocent pleasure from life, but the 
truth is, though the world will not believe it, that 
the Italians are by temper a matter-of-fact people. 
A great deal more matter-of-fact they would be 
but for their strong religious feeling and deep faith. 
An Italian priest told me once that there are _ 
plenty of secret deists in the middle class, who 
read French novels and are charmed by Eugéne 
Sue; but among the people there are none. There 
are plenty of publicans, but no infidels. The first 
symptom of their faith which struck me was a 
profound resignation to the will of God. I have 
seen them under calamity and sorrow, calm and 
almost content. “It is the will of God,” “The 
Lord chastises us,” seemed sufficient comfort. This 
is a beautiful feeling, but they certainly apply it 
oddly now and then. Our servant once laid astray 
8* 
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the key of the kitchen, and there was no getting 
the dinner ready. “It is the will of God, Signorina,” 
sho said resignedly, and without looking for it, she 
went and did something else. I argued that 
Providence required her, on-the contrary, to leok 
for the missing key, and after a little search, it. 
was found. 
_ A certam solemnity of speech is the natural 
result of this entire faith. I was once at Carmela’s 
house when the silkworms were at their worst. 
An ancient gossip of the family was there, too. As 
she rpse to leave, she leaned on her cane, and, 
extending her right hand towards the baskets full 
of diseased worms, she said, with unfeigned earnest- 
ness: — 

“La mia mano vi benedice (my hand blesses 
you)!” 

I am not sure, however, that her feeling was 
all religious. There had been some previous talk 
of the virtue of hands; and I had been told of cer- 
tain lucky hands that made everything thrive they 
touched. . 

The comare’s hand, however, must not have 
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been a lucky one, for the worms died alt the 
same. | 

This religious feeling, when it is really religious, 
ennobles many who sadly want to be ennobled. I 
know no posifive harm of Benedetto, but he is full 
of wily tricks, which leave a very unpleasant im- 
pression behind, and which caused an agreeable 
though rather hasty English clergyman to call him 
to us “a scamp and vagabond,” English epithets 
which Benedetto, having a suspicion of their Italian 
meaning, heard, cap in hand, but with an awkward 
smile. Poor Benedetto has to live by many trades, 
and a man’s principles are apt to get loose when 
his occupations vary too much. However that may 
be, and simply premising that he is no pattern of 
perfection, I shall give two of his speeches. 

Not knowing his circumstances, I once asked 
him if he had a vineyard of his own? 

“A vineyard!” -he replied, smiling. “Signora, 
men lke me, who have neither house nor land, 
drink wine and ot meat twice a-year — at Christ- 
mas and Kaste 

' “Then whit is your usual food?” I inquired. 
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“I have tasted nothing to-day,” he replied. 
“At one I shall have a dish of beans.” 

“You thrive upon it,” I could not help say- 
ing. 

Benedetto smiled, and raised his hand with that 
Italian majesty and loftiness which made the Raman 
-Minente declare that, when his donkey had his 

~saddle on, he looked like Cicero! 

“Signora,” said our marinaro, “the Padrone del 
Ciel, the Master of Heaven, blesses the poor man’s 
food. If I had nothing but that to eat,” he added, 
taking up a pebble from the garden, and biting it 
with a zeal that made me shiver, “the Lord would 
make me thrive upon it.” 

. And as Benedetto said, so he meant. He 
trusted in God, as they all do here, with the faith 
of a child. He was married then; and when we 
returned to Sorrento this last time, I inquired after 
his wife, not knowing that she was dead. His 
teply was a model of laconism and pantomime. He 
smiled, shook his head, and pointed downwards 
with his fore-finger; then gently raising his hand, 
he pointed to heaven. There was no mistaking his 
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meaning. His wife was dead and buried, but her 
soul, Benedetto piously hoped, was with her Maker. 

‘These are mere symptoms of feeling — mere 
externals — and worth no more than externals all 
the world over. But religion has other and surer 
tests. Has anyone ever studied attentively Italian 
charity? Not mere almsgiving, but love of the 
poor, — but a gentleness and a forbearance they 
rarely find elsewhere. Most travellers complain of 
the persecutions they endure from Italian beggars, | 
in Rome especially — very few take the trouble 
of ascertaining that there is no city where so much 
is done for the poor as in Rome. 

Her hospitals are not merely numerous and 
magnificent; they are often the earliest of their 
kind. The lying-in hospital of San Rocco was the 
first merciful refuge opened to sin, which finds so 
little mercy from man. The first penitentiary owes 
its existence to the Pope Clement XI., who had 
one built as early as 1703. It was in the 
sixteenth century that St. Philip of Neri founded 
the first hospital for convalescents; and it was in 
1198 that Innocent III. made the Hospital dello 
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Spirito Santo, an asylum for foundlings. With a 
world of trouble, St. Vincent of Paul accomplished 
the same work of mercy five centuries later, in 
Paris. The London Foundling is still more recent. 

Bat as the French traveller, from whose pages 
I borrow these dates, observes very justly: “Rome 
is satisfied with doing the good — she leaves the 
boasting to other nations.” If, notwithstanding 
these numerous asylums and abundant alms, beggars 
_ still encamber the streets of Rome, it is because, in 
her mercy, she will deprive none of God’s children 
of liberty. Better have the rich annoyed than the 
poor locked up. To poverty add a prison, and you 
make life a curse indeed. The spirit of their in- 
stitutions is carried out by the Roman people. I 
never saw a beggar rudely repulsed in Rome but 
once, and it was by a Swiss jeweller. A Roman 
would not have done it. 

One day a poor woman, with a troop of 
children, followed us into the shop of a mosaic 
merchant on the Piazza di Spagna, and was 80 
importunate that we could look at nothing. The 
shopkeeper was annoyed, and stepping between us 
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and her, he pushed her out gently; but as he 
closed the door, she turned upon him sorrowful and 
indignant. | 

“You shut the door in my face,” she exclaimed; 
“you treat me like a dog!” 

The shop-keeper justified himself with the 
greatest gentleness. 

“Figlia mia, my daughter;” he said, “have pa- 
tience; just reflect, that when you follow people in, 
and prevent them from looking at my wares, you 
prevent me from selling.” 

Spite this moderate reply, the woman went 
away murmuring. 

Just fancy, kind reader, a beggar-woman fol- 
lowing a lady into.a shop in Regent or Oxford 
Street, and being dismissed by the shop-keeper 
with excuses and arguments. This, and traits like , 
this, mach more than even the generous institutions 
and abundant alms, show Italian charity; for if 
charitable asylums are more numerous in Rome 
than in other Italian cities, everywhere there is 
the same patient spirit, the same forbearance. The 
door of Carmela’s heme is besieged by beggars: 
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they knock at it with lamentable petitions the 
whole day long. It rarely remains closed upon 
them, and more rarely opens to give them a denial. 
Still it sometimes happens that there are no fallen 
oranges, no remains of the noonday meal to bestow, 
but the ungracious “there is nothing for you,” is 
never uttered by Carmela. “Have patience,” she 
says, gently, and with more regret in her look and 
tone than the beggar whom she dismisses. 

This is the common form of charity; but there 
is a form of charity which, without being peculiar 
to the kingdom of Naples, prevails in it to a great 
extent; the adoption of children by the poor. A 
few years ago, a foreigner entered the house of a 
poor Neapolitan woman, and found, what is com- 
mon enough in that populous country, a houseful of 
ehildren. 

“Are they all yours?” he asked. 

“All pave these two,” she replied. “ They are 
children of the Madonna.” 

Which meant, that having lost two of her own 
children, the poor woman, in violation of all the | 
sound principles of political economy, had picked 
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up these two little strangers, and replaced her dead 
darlings by the offspring, for all she knew, of vice 
and crime. 

But thus do not reason the ignorant poor of 
Naples. They do not trouble themselves abeut the 
earthly parents these children may have had. The 
purest of virgins, the mildest of mothers, is the 
mother of the forsaken ones; they are the very 
children of God, the very brothers and sisters of 
Christ, and it must not be supposed that these 
children are not as kindly treated, as tenderly loved, 
as if they were the flesh and blood of their adoptive 
parents. 

The first time we came to Sorrento, we knew 
and admired, as every one who approached her 
could net but admire, a blind and venerable old 
peasant woman, who, spite her eighty odd years, 
preserved a countenance of great sweetness and. re- 
markable beauty. Goodness and piety were written 
in her face, and I was not surprised to hear that 
she had been a woman of charity and goed deeds. 
She had many children, two were daughters; both 
were loved, but there was a tenderness for the 
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elder one which she could not conceal, and which 
that daughter devotedly returned. Maria was what 
the Duchess of Angouléme was said by Napoleon 
to be in the family of the Bourbons. She was the 
man of the family; they all looked up fo her with 
respect; they all attributed to her exertions and 
geal their worldly prosperity. Her nephews called 
her aunt; her sister they disrespectfully called 
Maddalena; and this favourite daughter and re- 
epected aunt was a foundling, adopted on the loss 
of a child; she was beloved as that child might 
have been; she enjoyed her share of the inheritance 
which her adopted father had left behind him; 
there was not a shadow of difference made between 
het and the real children, save that she was, per- 
haps, more favoured, more beloved. I confess I 
Was surprised as well as moved when I accidentally 
learned the truth, but surprise or emotion is the 
last feeling such occurrences create here; they ara 
not merely too common, but they are too natural, 
too congenial to the temper and manners of the 
people to astonish. It is not alfays, indeed, that 
parents, on losing their children, go and adopt 
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other children in, their stead, but when they do so, 
no more is thought of it than when solitary and 
bereaved parents with us send for some young niece 
or cousin to share their home. One need not remark 
how different is the motive in either case; in one it 
is charity and love of God; in the other, personal 
gratification. 

These are the virtues which are not seen at 
once by persons who are quick to discover Italian 
dirt, which is undeniable, and prompt to rail at 
Itahian dishonesty, which is, indeed, a great deal too 
common. 

The Sorrentini, however, bear a very fair name; 
there is plenty of pilfering, but robbery is rare; 
housebreaking is almost unknown. The only in- 
stance [ever heard of showed Maria to be a heroine. 
The barking of the dogs woke her at night. She 
got up, went to an outhouse where she kept her 
bacon, and found two young thieves in the act of 
bearing it off. She seized the first thing she found 
at hand, it happened to be a stout stick, and ad- 
ministered such vigérous blows that the two thieves 
dropped the bacon and escaped through the window 
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by which they had entered. Maria had recognized 
one of the youths, she went and lodged a eom- 
plaint against him before the police, buf of what 
use is the police here? The officer who was com- 
missioned to examine the delinquent’s person, and 
find upon it the trace of Maria’s blows, was bribed, 
and declared that the lad had never been beaten! 
The thief was let off, but was caught another time 
m another act, and made a full confession, in which 
he included his affair with Maria. 

When we first came to Sorrento, a murder had 
never been heard of in the place; but this second 
time the prison has received a sad tenant, a mur- 
deress of eighteen. I saw her the other day at her 
grated window, a stout, florid girl, with hard, black 
eyes, and a surly look. There is no doubt of her 
crime, and none of her fate. She belongs to the 
Piano; she was in love with a married man, who 
had three children. She found no better way to 
get rid of the wife than to throw her over the 
bridge which spans the valley. A child saw all, 
and betrayed her; but frightful as was this crime, 
it was committed for passion, not for money; how- 
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ever common mercenary murders may bé in Naples, 
they are unheard of here. The temper too is 
better; the knife is rarely or never used. The 
people are good humoured, and incapable, it seemed 
to me, of bitterness or hate. They have the easy 
manners and the freedom from all vulgarity which 
seem the privilege of the Italian race. But their 
chief characteristic, from the beginning to the. end, 
from the first to the last, from the prince to the 
peasant, is to be natural. Give them every vice, 
they will still preserve that virtue. 

For a virtue it surely is — one which does not 
seem to be sufficiently appreciated in the Italians, 
yet which is visible enough to unprejudiced ob- 
servers. Indeed, there ig nothing more remarkable 
in the character of the people here, and in their 
social condition, than the contrasts between Italian 
virtues and vices and the same virtues and vices 
elsewhere — than the difference between their 
civilization and the civilization of more flourishing 
countries. . 

A. Swiss lady, who had spent half her life in 
Italy, once told me that she liked the Italians 
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“because they were so ingenuous.” This is not 
exactly the name they bear; but a short acquaint- 
ance with the Italians made me understand the 
Swiss lady’s meaning. She had found the Italians 
natural; and with the instinct of a correct mind, 
she could not separate nature from truth. 

Why do we — or rather, why will we — so 
obstinately forget that truth has two aspects — the 
rigid and the real? That we may be very true in 
our yea and nay, and false in our assumptions of 
position, money, and influence? Is not society in 
England built on such assumptions, and does not 
society in France follow fast? Who does not there 
strive to seem more than he is? Who dare rest on 
the simple truth, when the truth happens to be 
poverty, or to wear the aspect of an inferior station? 
Is not shabby attire or a lodging on a second-floor 
a stigma more indelible than debts and bankruptcy? 
And is not this hfe of show and pretence daily 
practised by men and women who would be horri- 
fied at being caught in a lie? — who, when they 
come to Italy, are shocked at seeing other men and 
women, their equals perhaps, never stopping at an 
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untruth when convenient, and who do not remember 
or choose to see that these same men and women 
are ingenuous and true in a hundred things in which 
they are false and hollow? 


All untruths are bad, acted or spoken; but the 
acted untruth has a meanness and a continuous- 
ness from which that spoken is free. To try and 
believe that one is not at least as hateful as the 
other in the sight of God, and as despicable in the 
sight of man, is no more and no better than a 
whitening of the sepulchre — fair without, foul 
within. 

Thus, too, with Italian ignorance, with Italian 
oppression, with Italian inferiority in the scale of 
modern civilization. Ignorant, oppressed, inferior 
are the Italians, if you like, but not exactly nor 
certainly so much as people are pleased to say. 
It is a pity, before they are condemned, that we 
are not first informed in what the education, 
liberty, and civilization of a people consist. Let 
the law be laid before the judgment is pronounced 
— the standard fixed before the comparison is made. 

The Two Sicilies. I. 9 
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The middle ages are still strong in Italy. Her 
nineteenth century is yet in the womb of time. 
She has still the crimes, the vices, and the virtues 
of an era which we buried long ago. Feudalism 
has perished, and railroads are beginning, but the 
relics of the past are too strong to be denied. The 
great faith united to passions that lead to great 
excesses, the naivet¢é of speech and manners, the 
profound ignorance of history, geography, and all 
that goes beyond the narrowest circle, the scarcity 
of books, and the scantiness of literary knowledge 
and many features which I cannot enumerate, all 
belong to past ages, and show us not merely what 
Italy is, but, in a great measure, what our ancestors 
have been. 

Indeed, the disadvantages under which Italy 
labours are not unconditional. Like truth, they 
have more than one aspect; and in comparing this 
country to other countries, it is the merest delusion 
of national pride and vanity to look fixedly at that 
which is favourable and to turn away from that 
which is condemning. 

Commercial prosperity, and the luxuries it 
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brings, may pass for civilization in the eyes of 
many, but no earnest mind can see the vices, the 
crimes that come with them, and think so. Politi- 
cal rights are good, bu@they are not the whole of 
liberty, for experience shows that society can be 
more pitiless to the weak than despotism. Above 
all, the intellectual activity of a great nation, 
shown in perfect liberty of the press, in papers 
daily and weekly, in numberless publications on 
every subject the mind can conceive, in works that 
live with a language, is-a noble thing, but it 
must not be confounded with the education of a 
people. 

To these objections there is an invariable an- 
swer ready, “This evil is the inevitable conse- 
quence of so much good; it is the price we must 
pay.” And this making a neeessity of an evil that 
need never have been is the saddest delusion of 
all. But admitting, for the sake of argument, that 
civilization is the parent of vice, that liberty breeds 
‘social oppression, that education engenders the 
ignorance of right, there is still this to say, “Be- 
fore you condemn abroad, look at home. Take the 
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beam out of your own eye before you trouble your- 
self with the mote in your neighbour's.” 

Ignorance is deep in Italy, and doubly deep in 
_ the Southern States. It @mbraces everything — 
ancient knowledge, modern inventions — and it 
displays itself in a form that is both painfal and 
amusing. 

An abyss divides the ignorant from the edu- 
cated. That wide and powerful class who, in 
England, know neither Greek nor Latin, but who 
are familiar with the knowledge and the literature 
of the day, who can understand works of science, 
and who amuse themselves with works of fiction, 
is unknown here. It is all ignorance or all know- 
ledge, and between those who cannot and will not 
read, and those who are past mere reading, and to 
whom books are the means of study and deeper 
meditation, there is a gap which nothing save 
liberty of the press can ever fill up. One of the 
first facts that struck me in Sorrento was, that in 
a town where there was an archbishop and a se- 
minary, there should not be one bookseller’s shop, 
end that, where I could get no books, I should 
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find men gifted with keen and brilliant intellects, 
and possessing a range of acquirements rare in any 
land. 

But this ignorance, though lamentable, must 
not be confounded with the ignorance of countries 
that boast of a higher civilization than poor, fallen, 
oppressed Italy. Is there in all Italy a child not 
an idiot —- who has never heard that there is a 
God? — such a child as every one has heard of at 
home — as I, for one, have spoken with? — a 
child who will grow into youth and never know 
that Jesus Christ was born, lived, and died for his 
redemption? — who will reach the years of reason 
in worse than heathen ignorance, an animal in his 
instincts, a man in his vices? 

Travellers take home strange tales of Italian 
banditti, who wear crucifixes and say their rosary 
—= pious Protestants at home are shocked, and 
think it dreadful that people should try to re- 
conaile ‘religion and crime. .Dreadful it is, no 
doubt, that men should know good, do evil, and 
hope to patch up a life-time of wickedness with a 
death-bed repentance; but to deprive them of that 
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hope lies not within the province of man. He 
alone who has sounded the breadth and the depth 
of the Divine mercy is their Judge. But if to 
know right deepens their crime, does it not lessen 
that of society? When her avenging hand reaches 
them they cannot appeal from this world’s judg~- 
ment to the great day in the next — they cannot 
say, “If we had known better, should we be what 
we are?” Through her priesthood, she made them 
know what was right; and so far as religious 
knowledge goes — for, of course, the causes of 
crime are many — the sin be on their own heads 
if they did wrong. 

This ignorance —- intellectual, not Pagan — is 
the happiness and the bane of the southern states 
-— it keeps the people what they are, and makes 
them happy as they are. I have no wish to speak 
of Italian politics — I leave it to those whose in- 
clination leads them to such things to reveal to the 
world a fufure that depends on a hundred acci- 
dents human wisdom can scarcely foresee, and 
which, above all, still lies closed and hidden 
within the Almighty’s hand. But this much I can 
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safely say -—— political opinions the people here 
have none. Of a united Italy, republican or 
monarchical, they do not dream. Northern Italy 
is to them a remote, unknown land — they neither 
like nor dislike it — they know nothing about it. 
Their patriotism scarcely goes beyond the limits of 
their birth-place, and rarely passes the frontiers of 
the state. Question them and their complaints will 
never rise higher than the weight of the taxes, if 
- they are rich enough to pay taxes, the disagreeable 
necessity of bribing the law, corruption is exacted 
and practised most shamelessly, and the price of 
provisions if they are poor. 

Political rights are to them words devoid of 
meaning. Panem et Circenses, give them bread 
and festas; let food be cheap, and holydays fre- 
quent, they aak for no more. | 

This is a low state of feeling, yet why censure 
this people? What does the cry for political rights 
mean all the world over? It implies the existence 
of great wrongs, and here the people, as a class, 
are anything but oppressed. There is no cry against 
landiords and masters, for land is divided by in- 
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heritance, and commerce is not strong enough to 
crush the weak. The rich and the strong of the 
land do not sit assembled in Senate to make laws 
for a class who, whether right or wrong, matters 
not — consider those laws tyrannic and odious, and 
barn with hate against their rulers. The nobles 
have none of those substantial privileges which 
may fairly be considered as grievances; the power 
of the church is her influence — wealthy she is 
not. Social freedom compensates for the absence of 
political liberty. 

The game laws are mild, and not much ob 
served. The peasant can take his gun and go out 
for a day’s shooting as well as the prince... No 
haggard poacher haunts the recesses of the moun- 
tains, and ends by helping to fill the ranks of the 
galley slaves. The beggar sits in the sun, un- 
‘molested by the polizia; he kneels in the church 
by the side of the daintiest lady, unawed by pews, 
beadles, and respectability. When he wants food 
he goes to the gates of the convent, and receives 

it without the fear of being captured and locked 
| up in the monk’s cell. His wife will persecute 
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you for a grano, his children will handle your gar- 
ments and pull your cloak, like beings of one race 
with yourself. They may want occasionally; but 
starvation, as I have already said, is unkpown. 


“Our people would not bear hunger,” said an 
Italian liberal to me; “the least rise in provisions 
brings on a riot.” 


The fertility of the country, the mildness of the 
climate, soften the hardships of poverty. The poor 
need not much care about the misery of their 
homes, when they live in the open air, and when 
the street and the sun are as free to them as to 
the rich. They are wretched and degraded, it is 
true, for poverty is wretched and degrading all the 
world over, but it should never be forgotten that 
they are not in this land of despotism what they 
would be in lands of liberty and civilization — the 
lepers of society, nay, if one may judge by the 
laws made against them — its born enemies. Nor 
have the popular classes here the same feelings 
that animate them there; the same angry cry for 
justice, the same lurking resentment, of which the 
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far-sighted prophesy with dread and terror the 
fatal outbreak. | 

For man to care for political rights, he must 
either have knowledge teach to him to love right 
for its own sake, or he must suffer from despotism 
in order to hate it. Whilst the people here are 
ignorant, physically happy and socially free, they 
will not care for political dignity and liberty. From 
them no revolution will come; mad should they be, 
indeed, to make one for the benefit of the middle- 
class, whose dominion would probably prove far 
more oppressive to them than that of a government 
whose policy it is to keep them in good humour; 
and revolutions are the children of great wrongs 
or keen sufferings; declamations, theories, books, 
pamphlets, may fan the flame, they cannot kindle 
it in the hearts of a people. 
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FIFTH CHAPTER. 


Italian Landscape. 


Gay people have pronounced a summer in Sor- 
rento dreadfully dull. It certainly does not offer 
the pleasures of Brighton, Margate, or Boulogne. 
It has no public amusements, no society; nothing 
but its beauty; its splendid views for artists, ama- 
teur or professional, and its rides in the mountains 
and sea-baths for all. Persons who go to spend a 
few days in a hotel often meet their friends, and 
have the pleasure of talking Paris or London gossip 
in orange-gardens washed by the Mediterranean, 
but it does not often happen that two families 
spend a summer in Sorrento, and it is for these 
exiles from animated watering-places, that Sorrento 
may be considered a dull residence. 

I do not know how others feel and manage; 
walks, drawing, and a few books were all we had; 
yet never has summer seemed so delightful and so 
brief. The lightness of the air, and the brightness 
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of everything seem to me to breathe happy cheer- 
fulness and the spirit of content. 

The Sorrentini say of their native air that it 
would give life to the dead — it certainly doubles 
the sense of life to the living. The scenery, to 
which I have already alluded so often, is ex- 
tremely beautiful, but it has other characteristics 
besides beauty — characteristics which are im- 
pressed on the whole Italian landscape, and which 
must have a strong effect on the mind: — Colour 
end distinctness, both of which command, seize, 
and retain attention. We look long at, and we 
feel strongly, that which we see well; and we see 
nothing well that is not vivid in colour or clear in 
outline. | 

Light literally paints in Italy — every object 
is drawn in keen lines, in strong colours. Every 
landscape has a definite existence — every scene 
we gaze on unites distinctness to incomparable 
sofiness. And this is why, no doubt, Italy is so 
beautiful. Her skies, so serene and so pure, smile 
on her most barren deserts, and make them lovely 
to the eye. Lines of golden light define the un- 
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daolations of the sun-burnt campagna — an ardent 
sun has baked into glowing red or mellow brown 
the Roman ruin. The cloudlessnessa of ‘a summer 
sky dies to celestial blue the placid seas that sleep 
in the bay of Naples. The perpetual brightness 
of the day gives southern verdure its charm and 
its beauty. 

“Give us the sun,” the north might say, “and 
we will find you plains as vast and as majestic as 
the Roman. Our quaint red-brick walls and tiled 
roofs will replace the ruin, our seas will be as 
azure, and not so monotonous, as the tideless lake 
of the Mediterranean, our hawthorn hedges and 
parks of oak will be as green and as fragrant as 
orange-proves and myrtle-covered shores.” 


True enough; but with a sickly yellow sun, 
with heavy skies and lowering horizons, it is folly 
to compare the most beautiful lands that lie north 
of the Alps with the glorious country that reaches 
far into the Southern Sea. 


Two Italian scenes, seen years ago, I remember 
to this hour with a vividness that brings them 
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back at my call like the spots I gaze on to-day 
and am to see to-morrow. 

The first was in Venice. I had, like every 
one, longed to see this famous city, and the gra- 
tification of the wish had only bred disappointment. 
The palaces were dingy, the wind felt chill and 
bleak, the Venetians were not like Titians and 
Giorgiones. St. Mark, indeed; was magnificent; 
but no general sense of pleasure made objects wear 
a brighter look, or predisposed the mind to agree- 
able sensations. 

We had left the more open places, and our 
little black gondola entered a dark and narrow 
canaletto. It was very silent — the warning cry 
of the gondoliers and the plash of the oar alone 
disturbed that stillness. It was very tranquil, too 
— an out-of-the-way place, where shadows had 
crept and hidden in corners, and fallen asleep 
there for ever. The day was fine, but houses 
rose high on either side, and cut out, with an 
edge of dark brown, the pure blue of the sky. 
Below lay the water, green and sluggish — it 
washed, with a faint eddy, gloomy walls, that 
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seemed to sink fathoms deep, and to which clung 
dull, slimy weeds. 

To our left rose a stately palace, but sadly de- 
cayed and entirely deserted. The windows were 
blank holes, that opened into vast and vacant 
rooms. No gate closed the high arch or guarded 
the court into which the dark water flowed. The 
very boards which had been thrown up to protect 
it once had rotted away and not been replaced. 
A rat swam past us, and climbed up a pair of 
steps, and vanished in a hole in the wall. To our 
right, in a high, blank wall, I saw one narrow 
Moorish window, adorned with a red rag, hung out 
to dry, and a flower-pot, just touched with a warm 
and brilliant sunbeam. At the angle of the wall, 
there was a piazza, with a church, and two or 
three boys sitting at the foot of a statue. 

We went by — the palace was succeeded by 
other palaces; other walls, and Moorish windows, 
and tranquil piazzas followed; but. a picture, not 
beautiful nor even pleasing, but clear as light, 
distinct and vivid as a sight ever present, re- 
mained behind. Yet it was almost all dark; the 
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red rag and flower-pot alone were lit. True, it 
was the clear, transparent darkness of an Italian 
noon. I take “darkness” for the want of a better 
word —- chiaroscuro, I suppose it should be; but 
im this darkness every object was more visible 
than in the greyness of an English day; and this 
is what I mean by saying that light paints in 
Italy. 

Some months later, in March, and at the dawn 
of spring, we were in Rome, and we went for a 
drive along the Appian way. A burning sun lit 
that barren campagna and that long road which 
the tombs of the Romans still guard. A far line 
of aqueducts rose behind the undulations of the 
vast plain that washed like a green sea the base 
of purple hills. We stopped and alighted on 
reaching the tomb of Cecilia Metella. The broad 
round tower, yellow as pale gold, rose from a 
mass of green things; bushes and créeping plants 
hung from a deep gap in the wall. It was a 
fortress in the middle ages. Around the fortress 
gathered a few villagers, and with the villagers 
came a church. 
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The fortress has turned back into a vacant and 
solitary tomb — village and villagers are gone — 
the very church, when we saw it, stood a grey 
and roofless ruin, looking sadly at the tomb of the 
Roman lady that outlasts them all. We. crossed 
a field, we entered an enclosure, we stood in what 
had been a circus. Brown stones raised the soil, 
and lay scattered on the earth; everywhere grass 
grew green and thick; violets, wood anemones, 
daisies filled the place; a flock of sheep was 
grazing in the sun. I saw no shepherd, song of 
bird I did not: hear, the very wind was quiet. 
There was nothing but the wide plain, the hills, 
an enclosure called a circus, the grazing sheep, 
hard by the tomb of Cecilia Metella and the 
Appian way, and over all a noonday sun pervading 
with light every object, defining it in clear airy 
outlines, with scarcely the aid of one shadow. It 
was the very reverse of the picture in Venice, and 
here, no more than there, was there much beauty. 
In both: places, the same effect was produced by 
different means — perfect distinctness. 

I have seen beautiful places in other countries, 
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but a sort of vagueness blends with their beauty. 
They have left me many impressions, and, with 
one exception, no exact pictures. 

The exception I allude to was at Chamouni. 
We had reached the Montanvert, and we sat down 
by the Mer de Glace. Grey and savage peaks 
pierced the clouds of a grey sky. Torrents fell 
like foam down granite rocks, and now and then 
there was a rolling sound as of thunder. A frozen 
flood, a broad defile of ice and snow, wound up 
between the mountains, and was lost there. 
Daisies grew on the edge of the ice; and the 
Alpine rose, which will not bloom in the valley, 
filled with its exquisite fragrance the chill air of 
that dreary solitude. The whole spot was distinct 
enough, and never to be forgotten; but the excess 
of its sternness, the awe with which it filled the 
very heart of the beholder, these impressed it on 
the mind, and made it live there as a remembered 
dread. The distinctness of an Italian landscape 
does not depend on the vague terror or on the 
rapture of delight it awakens — it is the distinct- 
ness of so many facts, and, as I said before, you 
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remember long, and you must needs feel strongly, 
what you see weil. 

This distinctness of the scenery, its light, and 
also its grace, seem to me reflected in the 
national character and literature. In their cus- 
toms and language, the Italians are graceful and 
poetic, like their scenery; but they are clear, 
keen, and positive, like it, in their feelings and in 
their actions. They may seem careless and in- 
dolent, but I always found them quite aware of: 
what they were about. There is a meaning in 
their very carelessness which duller northern 
minds cannot always apprehend. In good and in 
evil they are fine to an excess — their sensations 
are acute, not because they are romantic, but 
because life flows swiftly through them like light 
through their skies. Passion, indeed, may carry 
them away with furious force, but once its tide 
has gone by, the Italian returns to that master- 
dom of himself which is his greatness — which 
may be called one of his chief characteristics, 
and which often tempts and leads him into 
duplicity. 

10* 
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These traits, which the national character pos- 
sesses in common with the national landscape, 
also show themselves very strongly in the taste 
for landscape which Italians display. In his 
delightful chapter on modern landscape, Mr. 
Ruskin has touched on a very interesting subject, 
and made it impossible to say again what he has 
said better than anyone can say it. I shall 
merely allude to the remarks he makes with 


‘regard to the fame landscapes, as we would call 


them, in which the ancients delighted, and to the 
sort of dislike with which the medisvals con- 
sidered mountains. I have found these two feel- 
ings very strong amongst the Italians. They are 
still heathens or middle-age men. 

Every age, every literature, has its fashion for 
seonery. There is no doubt that our modern 
love of scenery is half acquired. A frank Irish 
gentleman, speaking of Chamouni, told me that it 
could only be vanity led people to so dreary and 
ugly a place — “only the wish of saying I have 
been there.” 

We certainly rave about what our ancestors 
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detested. The ancient landscape is essentially 
calm; serenity breathes from the pages of Virgil. 
Dante described mountain and tempest, but how 
easily we see his delight in peaceful scenes 
Shakespeare has painted wild and rugged scenery 
with a master-hand, but with the same impar- 
tiality with which he painted his tragic charac- 
ters. He no more loved the Cliff of Dover than 
he loved Lady Macbeth. He seems to have 
more sympathy with the sweetness of English 
woodlands. Very soft is the wildness that comes 
in French descriptive literature with Fenelon. 
It is slightly artificial, and belongs perhaps as 
much to Poussin as to observation of nature. 
Rousseau, reared in a region of mountains, and 
born with the passion of wildness, drew more 
rugged scenes; and, spite the gardens of Ver- 
sailles, is said to have invented mountain-scenery, 
in France at least. To mountains, Macpherson’s 
Ossian, which acquired sudden and wide popu- 
larity, added mist and bleak heath. Other writers 
came, and blended these materials according to 
the bent of their genius. Some, like Bernardin 
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de Saint Pierre, added the glow and the luxu- 
riance of the tropics, and the modern ad- 
miration for grandeur, wildness, and solitude, 
genuine in some, but fictitious in many, was made 
good. 

Thus have we learned to love the wild heath, 
the barren peak, the cold, grey lake and the 
barrier of mountain and mist which, to our pre- 
decessors, were objects of aversion; but no 
Italian that I ever met with really liked moun- 
tain scenery; none that I ever spoke to but 
talked of the mountains, of their gloom, of their 
wildness and barrenness, with a feeling of dis- 
like and contempt. They know that foreigners 
seek these scenes, that they delight in the wild 
and the picturesque, but they cannot see why. 
The mountain is to them the same region of 
penance and sorrow which it was to Dante. A 
eloudless sky; the breadth of a sea-girt horizon, 
the splendour of a summer sunset; the fragrance 
ef their orange-groves; the sweet songs of the 
blackbird and the nightingale; the fertility of 
gardens; and, above all, the sun from morning 
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. until night are all the love for Nature I could 
discover in the Sorrentini. | 

High wind has no music for them; clouds 
distress them if they come dark and heavy from 
the mountains, or barely draw an exclamation, if 
they are curiously shaped, like an animal, for 
instance; they see no. sort of beauty in their 
delicate texture and wonderful shades of pale grey, 
melting down to sullen blue. Rain they suffer, 
because it fertilises the thirsty earth, but as a 
necessary evil; a storm is a calamity, an eruption 
from Vesuvius fills them with horror — that is 
natural enough, however — and it is witha 
shudder that Carmela tells me of the three fiery 
moaths, as she calls them, which opened last year 
in the flanks of the mountain. 

So far as I have been able to observe, the 
repose, the calmness of Nature are the delight 
of the Italian, even as its agitation and wildness 
pain them as a sort of disorder. The beauty of 
this repose —- and who has not felt the enchant- 
ment of cloudless skies — seems to me imaged 
very fairly in Italian literature. 
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I have but two Italian books by me, “Dante's 
Commedia” and Manzoni’s works; but they are 
books which, read in the calmness of an Italian 
summer, make one feel “only in Italy, and by an 
Italian, could these pages have been written.” 

Apart. from his sculptural distinctness, which 
shows that he lived in a land of light, Dante 
has a rapturous delight in sun and sky, which 
prove that, to him, they were the best part of 
landscape. In the first canto of purgatory, for 
instance, he sees the sun nising. It is the 
beautiful planet of love; all orient is in smiles; 
Virgil speaks with Cato at some length; and what 
is purgatory like?. All we see of the landscape 
is a low shore lined with reeds, and the sun 
still rising, and a shivering of waters at the 
horizon. | 

Throughout the succeeding cantos, we find the 
same close attention to the motions of the sun, 
to his rays, slanting or broken, to the changes 
in his aspect according to the time of day, and 
scarcely, unless when it is strictly required by the 
subject, anything like a description of the place; 
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light so charms the poet that he sees nought 
else. The Book of Paradise is a blaze of light 
and splendour, on which he gazes, eagle-like, with 
rapture. 

Italian distinctness, purity, and serenity, have 
had their manifestations in Dante, for, although 
his temper was not serene, he saw things dis- 
tinetly. 

In Manzoni we have another and a better man, 
a noble and lofty soul, though less consciousness 
of external beauty. We feel, as we read, that 
his temper. does for him what genius did for 
Dante. His old age is said to be oppressed with 
melancholy, but surely divine pease was with him 
when he wrote. 

Every reader of foreign literature is acquainted 
with “Monte Christo” or the “Wandering Jew;” 
but -very few of that class of readers are they who 
read, or care to read, Manzoni’s “Promessi Sposi.” 
It is too calm, too serene; there is too little 
agitation or excitement about it, and, like many a 
noble book, it fails through its very qualities. 
The incidents of the story are dramatic enough, 
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for Manzoni wrote when the French Romantic 
school was strong, but there is a sweetness in 
“Tncia,” a homeliness in “Renzo,” a trath in 
“Dom Abondio,” which disappoint imaginative 
minds. “Lucia” is too simple, “Renzo” is too 
calm, “Dom Abondio” is too pitilessly. common- 
place. 

These people suffer, and they talk quietly, bear 
patiently, and are in short too natural and too true. 
The healthy mind of the writer saw them, and 
painted them as they were, not | through poverty, 
but because it would not receive or give images 
unstamped with truth. In vain, with all this eim- 
plicity, he blended a loftiness, rare at any time, 
and very rare now, his own countrymen admired 
him, great geniuses and great critics of every land 
praised him, but popular beyond Italy he never has 
been; for fame is not popularity. 

The same noble serenity abounds in his poems 
and tragedies. His lyrics are amongst the finest 
that ever were written; this is acknowledged, .but 
his tragedies are taxed with coldness. Strange 
coldness! They are not, indeed, spasmodic efforts, 
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written in moments of excitement for a public 
‘whose taste has long been palled; they grew in the 
serenity of the Italian climate, and they were com- 
posed for a people with whom a book is an event, 
and in whose literary annals a noble tragedy marks 
an epoch, and — this brings me back to what I 
have ventured to say — only in Italy and by an 
Italian could the prose and poetry of Manzoni be 
‘written. 

The qualities of this fine genius do not appear 
‘in the other modern productions of Italian litera- 
ture; for, however they may partake of his race 
and country, they are personal qualities; but 
though they are wanting in works which Italy ad- 
mires and ranks high, though we may miss the 
simplicity, the noble faith, we will not find in their 
stead more real passion, more love of wild land- 
scape. The romantic scenery is told in few words, 
or with evident coldness; the passion sometimes 
rages high, but it is a false storm, you do not be- 
lieve in it. The qualities of these works lie in 
another region, in old historical characters and tra- 
ditions, in political feelings to which they appeal 
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openly. It is curious to note how, of all the pecu- 
liarities of the modern school of literature, the 
Italians only received what exactly suited them- 
selves. They took most readily the pageantry of 
history, its lessons, its records, and they worked 
them out with more or less skill, but with zeal and 
goodwill; for these are of every land; the passion 
for wildness and bleak scenery they left to the 
north, whence it had sprung. Of the beauties of 
their own land they did not even care to speak; 
not through indifference, but because there was no 
need. What Italian requires to be told that Italy 
is lovely? He sees it, he feels it from his birth to 
his grave, and with a sort of happy carelessness he 
lets her be lovely. The more beautiful a man’s 
mistress is, and the less will he talk of her beauty. 
He knows she is charming, everyone knows it, 
and if anyone doubts it, let him look at her face. 
It is the stranger, the foreigner, who cannot be 
silent about Italy; who admires and raves, and, 
whilst he talks, the Italian hears him with a calm, 
provoking smile, that says plainly, you may praise her 
if you like it; I need not. She is mine, and for ever. 
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SIXTH CHAPTER. 


Walks around Sorrento. 


Timez wears on, October has set in, and Sorrento 
is beautifal as in the spring-time of the year. Na- 
ture here does not weary of her smiles as in the 
north. She is glorious and prodigal to the last. 
Here and there a withering walnut-tree appears in 
the orchards; a little yellow and shivering aspen 
drops its leaves above the old brown wall into the 
path; or one of the stout oaks that climb the moun- 
tain side shows a red bough, but that is all. The 
blaish foliage of the olive, the verdant leaves of 
the orange and the lemon-tree die of a separate, in- 
dividual death; no fatal season bids them at one 
time all decay and die. 

When I went out on our loggia this morning, 
the sun was up, but still hidden behind the high 
eastern mountains. The fresh morning breeze gave 
exquisite purity to sea and sky;: rosy and golden 
tints appeared through the mists that half veiled 
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Ischia; a white edge, as of foam, softened the blue 
of the sea; the whole coast had a delicate grace of 
outlines, of hills melting on mountains, and moun- 
tains fading away on the morning paleness of the 
sky, that almost gave me a sense of sorrow, for it 
spoke of paradise, and this is but earth after all. 
The deep ridges of Vesuvius were lines of light on 
dark purple; the long cloud of smoke which the 
westerly winds sent down the graceful sweep, into 
which it has been moulded by floods of lava, was 
touched with the glow of the early sun. Swiftly 
he was ascending the blue sky, sending before him 
streams of radiance that passed like fire on the 
summits of dewy mountains. When he came, it 
was not with the ruddy aspect of his rising, but, 
clad in the yellow and gold of his full strength, he 
hung above the arid peak of Saint Angelo, then 
went up joyous as a bridegroom, exulting like a giant, 

And the walks about Sorrento are as beautiful, 
as delightful, as ever. We went the other day to 
‘Caserlano, a solitary church in the mountains, for 
village I saw none. We passed by San Renato, 
formerly the cathedral of Sorrento, now a ruined 
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convent surrounded by orange-gardens. The church 
is gone, but the tower, with its blue dial that tells 
no more the hour, has remained; the ornamental 
frescoes are not quite effaced from the crumbling 
walls of the cloister; in the cells of the monks have 
nestled a whole flock of poor people. Clothes hang 
out to dry from the broad arches; one is a loggia, 
with flower-pots; another, black with smoke, has 
evidently long been a kitchen; the flat roof, too, . 
where it is not broken, has been made usefal. I 
caught sight of an iron pot peeping over the edge, 
and which had certainly not gone up there without 
a purpose. Gaps of rnin, with deep arches full of 
maidens’ hair, and leading into cellars where cows 
lowed, broke on the poor dwellings. Trees from 
the opposite gardens shaded the narrow grass-grown 
path; a pricky aloes plant crowned the ancient 
fountain where a little girl was washing. Above 
the faint trickle of water that fell into the old 
stone basin was engraved a half-effaced inscription 
in the language which Italy has forgotten, and in 
the classical style of the sixteenth century. In 
stately specch it spoke of its cool waters, and in- 
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vited to taste of them a little bare-footed girl who 
was very busy just then in washing the linen of 
some baby brother. 

But we were not bound for San Renato. We 
went on. The sun was hot, but the lane, with 
high walls and high trees on either side, was cool 
and shady. We passed by a pale, fair-haired Ger- 
man artist, painting. He had chosen for the sub- 
ject of his picture the winding of the path, an old 
brown house on which the sun never shines, a half- 
open door, a glimpse of an orange-garden, with a 
sunbeam touching up the yellow fruit, the whole 
as gloomy and as sad as heart could wish for; the 
oranges alone spoke of the south. He had travelled 
hundreds of miles to paint that. A few steps far- 
ther on, the dark wall ceased, and a beautiful 
southern landscape, radiant with life and light, 
opened before us. A large orchard, with vines and 
orange-trees, grew below the road; the little belfry 
of San Renato rose above their verdure; the sea and 
the coast bounded the horizon westward; and before 
us rose the hill of Caserlano, with olive-groves and 
brown masserie, baked with the sun, and large- 
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leaved aloes growing from the very heart of the 
yellow rock. And we both said, why did not the 
German artist paint this; even farther on, if he 
likes more limited landscape, could he not have 
found the picturesque lavatorio? The most lovely 
verdure crowns its brown walls; tender ferns, 
shining ivy, pale clematis, grow ever there; the sun 
shines on it without; within, though it is open to 
the sky, there is a cool green light that speaks of 
perpetual freshness. Higher up, a steep narrow 
road winds on to the mountain; a large fig-tree half 
shades it, and in the shelter of the tree hides a 
little house, a poor home with broken steps, that 
ever sends up a pale blue smoke. And was not 
this a more pleasing and more beautiful landscape 
that the sad house between the two sad walls which 
the German artist had chosen? Again, we wondered 
what could make him choose it. Was it love of 
singularity, a morbid temper, or did he really 
prefer to the glorious glow of Malian scenery the 
dark and’ dismal aspects it so rarely offers? If so, 
what brought him here to take back with him 
libels on Italian beauty? 
The Two Sicilies. I. \ il 
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The road to Caserlano is steep and long; it 
‘passes through houses, then stretches up the moun- 
tain between grey rocks that seem to have been 
thrown there by some giant hand. Strong oaks, 
green caroub trees, break here and there on the 
monotony of the olive-plantations. The little 
church of Caserlano was closed — not a soul did 
we see. Facing it stands a little chapel, with its 
back to a green precipice, which we had come to 
draw. Winter rains had defaced the frescoes; half - 
of the Madonna and more than half of a saint 
were gone; a young Dominican nun kneeling with 
the wreath of virgin roses round her brow, and 
the divine child looking down at her, alone 
remained. A few creeping herbs had kept green 
within the shelter of this little building, but the 
thistles that grew around it were burned with the 
sun. 

Far away below us we saw sea and islands and 
all Sorrento embosomed within its orchards, with a 
foreground of rocks on which the sun shone, but 
we heard not a sound. Since the last rain the 
cicala is silent, the birds sing not now, and the 
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very wind on the mountain was still; silence and 
solitude guarded the little mountain shrine. We 
remained until sunset; rapidly the fiery globe sank 
into the cool azure sea; the islands at the far 
horizon, the clouds in the sky; the rocks, trees, and 
mountains, lit up with a burning glow between fire 
and gold, and partaking of both. At length he 
vanished; the splendour passed away; the red and 
rose tints turned into violet and purple, and faded 
into grey. A chill breeze rose; swiftly night came 
down the mountains — not with her sister twilight 
to close the gates of day, but as she ever comes 
here, alone, rapid and pitiless, invading every spot 
and covering all things with her dark mantle. 
Later, indeed, and when we had reached home, 
the full moon rose, bright, glorious, filling the 
heavens with light, and seeming to float a round 
globe on a back-ground of blue sky. Liquid stars, 
tremulous and glittering like diamonds, came with 
her, pale mists, pervaded with light, defined the 
edges of the mountains, and the most barren in the 
day looked at night the most lovely. But, alas! 


why go on describing? We have but a few words 
11* 
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with which to tell of the infinite beauty of the 
works of God, and when we have said of a thing, 
— “Tt is beautifal” —- woe-can, let us do our best, 
nay little more. 

From every high spot around Sorrento you see 
the noble bay of Naples, but always with some 
variety of stunted tree, grey rock, mountain chapel, 
narrow bridge, or mountain oatline, with some 
change of sunlight or sky where clouds pass on 
slow and majestic, or light and aerial, that make 
the scene a new thing to behold. All these walks 
are quiet, safe, and lonely. If you go to the little 
church of Saint Antonio, with its yews and its so- 
litary monk of ninety-eight, the last of the brother 
hood, you may see, as we did, a little bare-footed 
mountaineer running four times up and down the 
rocks with a jar of milk on her head, or a flock of 
Seminaristi, in blue gowns, black hats, and red 
stockings, going up to the mountain, to read there, 
in their sonorous Italian voices, some manusoript 
history of Sorrento. 

More fortunate still will you be if you can 
meet at San Pietro, sotto il monte, the beautiful 
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woman I saw there. She came down the mour- 
tain path with the step and mien of a mountain 
nymph. Her dark hair was drawn back from her 
white brow; her brown eyes had the clear light 
of stars; her features were open and radiant with 
smiles and beauty; her complexion of pure red 
and white had never felt the burning sun; all her 
life she had lived in cool orange-gardens. She 
was richly dressed, too, in a violet silk jacket and 
shirt, with long gold earrings and numberless rows 
of chains passed around her white neck and falling 
down to her waist. But I thought more of her 
beauty. I looked at her, mute and breathless. 
Did she guess that I found her handsome? I can- 
not say; but her rosy- lips parted in a smile that 
showed two rows of pearl, and, bending her head, 
she sweetly said, “Buon giorno,” and passed on. 

Oh! to be a painter, I thought, and fix that 
delightful face on canvas for ever. This beautiful 
creature left me a sense of joy that reminded me 
of a pretty little speech Fra Vincenzo, the Fran- 
ciscan brother, once made to us. 

“Signore,” he said, “there was a time when, if 
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you went up to Santa Agata, or any of those 
places in the mountains, and met a young girl on 
‘your way, you saw her so lovely and so pure that 
you could not help saying: — ‘Blessed be the 
hand of God that has created thee so beautiful.’” 
And with a sigh he deplored the decay of morals 
and the mischief done by the railroad from Naples 
to Castellamare, and continued the discourse of 
which this was but the passing illustration. 
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SEVENTH CHAPTER. 


Pestam. 


Tere are three ways of going from Sorrento 
to Poestum. The sailing traveller, who fears not 
searsickness, takes a boat, and coasts along the 
beautiful bays of Naples and Salerno, pausing on 
his way to visit La Cava and Amalfi. The tra- 
veller, who likes mountain-scenery, hires a donkey, 
and, with alternations of donkey, boat, and car- 
riage, reaches Pastum. The traveller who fears 
fatigue, takes a carriage at once, and rides the 
whole way. 

, To the last class we happened to belong, and 
accordingly we engaged a carriage for five days, 
last Tuesday, and drove away on a fresh and lovely 
October morning. The five days are over now, 
but the pleasure, the delight they gave, will last 
as long as memory. We seem to have passed 
through a dream of glorious and beautiful things, 
but more vividly beautiful than any dream will 
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ever be. We have seen Swiss-like La Cava, en- 
chanting Amalfi, beautiful Salerno — we have seen 
old Poestum in its desert, where, spite what the 
sceptical may say, the roses still bloom; and we 
have come back in time for the earthquake of 
yesterday morning, so that we have missed none of 
_ the curiosities of the country. 

Who knows but we may have an eruption 
soon? Vesuvius looks quiet enough; but all the 
springs are dry, and the arid earth in vain waits 
for rain — in vain the trees weep for mercy, to 
use the local expression. ‘ 

“If Vesuvius would send a little fire, it would 
certainly do good,” quietly said Carmela to me 
yesterday morning. 

They all speak of Vesuvius as if it were a 
smoky chimney. The earthquake, however, Car- 
mela did not treat so coolly. 

“Thanks to the Almighty and the intercession 
of the Madonna,” she said, turning up her brown 
eyes, “she had heard and felt nothing! She would 
certainly have died with fear!” 

When the earthquake was over, her brother 
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wakened her, and she joined the whole family in 
saying the litanies. All Sorrento, indeed, was sadly 
frightened. The streets and the piazza were 
thronged in a few seeonds, and many people did 
not return to their houses until it was day. 

For some days past, the atmosphere of Sor- 
rento, usually so clear, had been clouded. A thick 
white ‘mist, that covered sea and mountain on the 
evening of our return, compelled us to close the 
doors and windows as the sun set. We retired 
early, and, tired with our five days’ journey, we 
slept soundly; but about two hours after midnight 
we both wakened with a tremulous motion of our 
beds. They shook and rattled under us, and shook 
us with them. 

“It is an earthquake!” I said. 

I rose. I unlocked our room-door, but where 
was the use? Flight down a dark stone staircase 
was absurd and dangerous —~ besides, I felt more 
surprise than fear. I turned back, and opened the 
window; it shook in. my hand. The iron balcony 
on which I leaned, the walls of the house, shook, 
and the noise of rattling furniture in the drawing- 
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room was growing louder. The night was lovely 
— the mists had vanished, the sky was clear, the 
stars were brilliant, the air was still, the moon 
shone without a cloud. I was not afraid, not ap- 
prehending real danger; but had I felt terror, I 
think it would have been then — to feel the very 
foundations of the earth quivering, and to be- 
hold that immovable, that pitiless serenity of the 
alky. . 
There were two — some say, three — shocks. 
They lasted two minutes. I was surprised, when 
they were over, to feel a sensation like sea-sick- 
ness. The tremulous motion was much stronger 
than that of a steamboat on quiet water. No 
actual damage was done, but the bells in the 
churches by the sea all rang; and as yesterday was 
Sunday, every preacher, from the curato to the 
archbishop, slipped the earthquake into his sermon, 
and gave the good people of Sorrento a sound dose 
of pastoral admonition. 

But to return to Poestum. Early, in the cool 
of the morning, we drove along the fine road 
which is cut in the mountains above the sea, and 
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leads from Sorrento to Castellamare. We had a 
good open carriage, and three of those little Italian 
horses that beat all other horses for spirit and 
endurance. Carmela accompanied us as far as 
Castellamare, where she has relatives. It was her 
first journey there by land, and her eyes sparkled 
with pleasure. The scenery was beautiful; but the 
charm of mountains, of winding glens, of picturesque 
villages and white villas, all seen through light 
morning mists, is hard to put in words. 

On the road, we met his Royal Highness Prince 
Leopold, a fat, good-humoured looking prince, who 
has a handsome villa in Sorrento. He was riding 
in a public carriage like our own, with two men, 
in cotton jackets, on the box. Outriders, equerries, 
lacqueys, postillions, were absent. There is no 
country like this for ease. This brother of a king, 
and descendant of the Bourbons, is fond of the 
mountains. He regularly goes off to them, and 
passes under our windows, riding on his donkey, 
and preceded, in Eastern style, by six fiddlers, all 
blind of one eye. On the present occasion, he 
leaned back, lazily smoking a cigar; and, as usual, 
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he neither recetved nor gave any token of recogni- 
tion. 

We crossed Castellamare where the miserable 
galley-slaves were at their task; in the market- 
place we dropped Carmela, who stepped into a 
carrozzella, and on we went, beyond houses, along 
the dusty road, no longer freshened by the pure 
breeze from the sea. On we went, by cotton 
plantations where women were picking the mpe 
balls; by fields of rich Indian corn; by tall, grace- 
ful plants, which our coachman called tea, but 
from which castor-oil is made; by lovely vineyards 
where the vine grew in graceful arches above; 
below, the most beautiful verdure covered the 
eerth, and streake of sunshine passed on it, yellow, 
like gold. By lanes fresh and shady we passed; 
by plantations, where the young trees lay felled, 
and men were sawing wood; by rope-makers at 
their task; by cotton, shining like white silk in 
baskets at the doors of houses; by men and women 
drying corn on the flat roofs; by old castles and 
white convents perched on the mountains, and 
brown farm houses at their feet; by villages, called 
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towns, and where the dirty houses were nobly 
built; on we went without stopping, and getting 
strange glimpses of things. Two things struck me, 
because we saw them everywhere — the barber's 
shop decorated like a church, and with a sort of 
altar standing in the centre, a pair of brass basins 
and a dingy-looking glass, ornamented with tinsel, 
serving to adorn it; the quantity of pumpkins 
heaped on the loggia, and the green and yellow 
melons hanging against the walls. Over the door 
of one house, a stout melon wes firmly pinned 
between the two prickly leaves of a strong aloe, 
and in that state of torture it awaited its ultimate 
fate. The Italians delight in those sorte of con- 
trivances. 


We passed through La Cava without stopping, 
on to Salerno. Are there many views like that of 
the Bay of Salerno, as it opens before the traveller 
who comes from La Cava or Amalfi? 


Mountains fading on mountains rise on the sky; 
the blue sea stretches away in the misty distance, 
and sweeps with the most beautiful curve into the 
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noble bay. A rose-coloured line by the shore marks 
the winding road that leads to the desert of 
Peestum. The white city, with the dome of its 
cathedral rising high, lies in a semi-circle of the 
hills; on a foremost peak stands an ancient castle, 
which looked of vermillion and gold in the light of 
he sun; the prickly pear, opuntia, grew in distorted 
masses above the rocks of the road; aloes flourished 
in the broken arch of a little ruined fountain by 
which we passed; everything showed a nature 
more southern, more luxuriant, than that which we 
had left. 

We spent the afternoon in visiting the town. 
It was one of the great and flourishing cities of 
the middle ages, and it was famous especially for 
its medical science. It is still a thriving and 
populous town after all the vicissitudes that made 
it pass under the yoke of the Romans, the Lom- 
bards, and the Normans; but its ancient renown 
has long been gone. It is known in the kingdom 
of Naples for its cattle-fair, which takes place in 
September, on the day of Saint Mathieu. Carmela’s 
aunt cannot understand why we did not choose 
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that opportune moment for our visit. We excused 
ourselves on the score of the heat, 

I do not think there is much to be seen in 
Salerno; we were satisfied with a visit to the 
cathedral, and an ascent up one of the heights 
which command the city, and whence we had a 
magnificent view. It was not merely Salerno that 
lay below us; it was the bay, with Amalfi to the 
right, and Posstum to the left; infinite breadth and 
infinite beauty. The cathedral was closed when 
we passed by it; we found it open when we came 
down, but still almost deserted; we entered a court 
rich with the spoils of Postum; it was a sort of 
museum brought here by plunder. Roger Guiscard, 
the Norman master of Salerno, is said to have done 
more towards the destruction of Postum than the 
infidels and barbarians by whom it was ravaged. 

Costly carved sarcophagi have lost their Pagan 
tenants, and received Christian dust. Columns of 
verde antique, taken from the Heathen temples, 
now support and adorn the Christian cathedral. 
It has lost its Gothic character, but is very im- 
posing in "effect. Gregory VII., delivered by 
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Guiscard from the vengeance of Henry IV., lived 
and died in Salerno, and was buried in the 
cathedral. His marble statue has an austere look, 
and still seems to defy the wrath of mortal kings. 
Near him was buried Cardinal Caraffa, who, ac- 
cording to his epitaph, asked, during his lifetime to 
repose, after his death, in the place “where Gregory 
VII., Sovereign Pontiff, watchful guardian of ec: 
clesiastical liberty, still Protects it, though lying in 
the grave.” 

Below the cathedral, there is a fine subterranean 
church, in which the body of Saint Mathieu has 
reposed since 1080, 

If we had found Salerno beautiful in the day, 
we found it even more beautiful at night; we sat 
on the broad balcony of the hotel, and seemed to 
. have entered another hemisphere. The sun, which 
set in Sorrento to our left, here sank below the 
mountains to our right, lighting up the opposite 
coast with the most vivid glow. When it had 
vanished, the mountains became of an intense blue, 
one line of a paler hue defined on another in a 
shade more deep. Far away stretched tho beautiful 
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coast of Amalfi; the green mountains sloped down 
to the sea, and between them opened graceful little 
bays, where the sea slept calm and still. It was 
lovely, but if was not all; presently the moon 
arose; she filled the sky with light, and hung 
above the tremulous waves, alone and glorious in 
her ‘place above. The moonlit quay below pre- 
sented the most animated aspect. Priests, monks, 
ladies, picturesque peasant women, venders of fruit 
and lemonade, musicians, were ever passing to and 
fro, talking, laughing, singing; carriages drove up 
and down the white flags, and handsome carriages 
too they were; the lines of the shipping in the fort 
alone were still; everything else was noise, motion, 
and life. 

The stars were still shining in the sky, when 
we rose to be off to Pestum. A pretty specimen 
of Italian impudence awaited us. The owner of 
the carriage we had hired sat by the coachman on 
the box. He had asked to come in order to see 
that his horses would have enough to eat; the 
drivers are notorious for half-starving them, and we 
had willingly consented. But now his vetturino 
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came up with a request. His master’s brother-in- 
law wished to go.to Poestum; would we allow him 
to sit on the box? the Padrone himself, with a 
devotedness very unusual in brothers-in-law, would 
ride behind the carriage. The brother-in law was 
an evident invention. To consent, moreover, was 
simply to have him, whoever or whatever he might 
be, in the carriage with us. The Padrone was a 
fat, red man; a ride of sixty miles behind a 
carriage, in a broiling sun, through an unhealthy 
country, might half kill him. We could not do 
that for the sake of decorum or etiquette. We 
therefore refused at once. 

Promptly appeared the Padrone, all amazement. 
“What, not allow his brother-in-law a seat on the 
box?” ; 
“No, it could not be thought of.” 

“But, signora, he is not merely my brother-in- 
law; he is a guide. We cannot proceed on our 
journey without him. I have never been to Pestum; 
my man has never been to Pcoestum.” 

But we recklessly declined the guide, and begged 
to hear no more about him. 
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“But, signora,” desperately said the Padrone, 
“he is a priest, and what is more, he does not 
come back, he stays at Poostum.” 

This, the most flagrant invention of all — Poestam 
is so notoriously unhealthy that a night there brings 
on the fever — having also failed, the Padrone 
feelingly said he had not thought we would make 
him lose two piastres, and pathetically asked why 
we would not do this for Ais sake? Thus con- 
fessing, with great candour, that he had let asecond 
time the carriage which we had taken on the un- 
derstanding that, as we paid for the whole of it, it 
was to be ours entirely. Of course the two piastres 
left us unmoved; we declined the priest, as we had 
declined the brother-in-law and the guide, and went 
down, thinking the matter settled. 

But the priest, who proved to be a real priest, 
and not a visionary being, was below, discussing 
angrily with the vetturino. What was the meaning 
of this! He had been offered this conveyance to 
Peestum. He had agreed to pay seventeen carlini 
for it, even the two piastres were an untruth, he 
had been called up at five o’clock, and now he was 
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not to go. He spoke fast and in perfect Italian, 
but there was nevertheless something in his tone, 
something too in the fiery sparkle of his blue eye, 
that reminded me of another speech and another 
race than the Italian. I could not help asking him 
if he was not a foreigner. 


“Sono Irlandese,” he replied. 


He was an Irishman. We were already hesi- 
tating; this settled the matter. We felt but too 
well pleased to be able to oblige so easily our coun- 
tryman in this strange land. Dr. Mac E—, entered 
the carriage, and the Padrone resumed his seat on 
the box, chuckling at his seventeen carlini so cheaply 
bought at the cost of a little disgrace. | 


Our Padrone had provided us with a very plear 
sant fellow-traveller. Dr. Mac E— was the friend 
of some of our esteemed friends in Rome, a' perfect 
gentleman, an intellectual man, too, without a par- 
ticle of pedantry, which was a great blessing in a 
learned man. He was also what Irishmen, clerical 
or not, are apt to be, delightful company. He was 
then on an excursional tour in the Kingdom of 
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Naples, and he enjoyed himself with the vivacity 
and the freshness of a school-boy. 

Delightful indeed was the whole of that journey. 
The morning was fresh and dewy, the road was 
good, the three little black horses went at a gallant 
rate, and seemed not to think of returning that 
night to Salerno. Human: habitations we soon left 
behind; glorious mountains skirted a broad’ desert 
plain, that reminded us all of the Roman Campagna; 
over it hovered the hawk, ready to swoop down on 
the small birds that fled away screaming. The 
road was solitary; now and then we met a carroz- 
zella, drawn by two thin horses, and bearing an 
incredible load of men, women, children, and 
pumpkins; or we came on a herd of wild-looking 
buffaloes, with a brown, haggard-looking herdsman 
leaning picturesquely on his staff; I still remember 
one of those few apparitions. She was an Egyptian- 
looking girl, with a white cloth falling around her 
grave, dark face; she sat by the road with her hands 
folded on her lap, she looked at us as we passed, 
‘with serious eyes and immoveable countenance, like 
a sphinx on a monument. 
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The morning was growing hot; we had crossed 
the Sele in the ferry; we had passed hedges where 
the Poestum-rose was in full bloom, when I saw a 
row of tall columns rising on the sky. It was the 
temple of Ceres, the first of the three great build- 
ings that greet the traveller's eye; the signal that 
marks the goal of his pilgrimage. 


We passed a large white house and garden, 
both looking well, and the carriage deposited us all 
at the door of a wretched-looking place, that called 
itself a hotel. The name must have been given it 
by some ironical traveller; vanity would never go 
so far. We saw nothing but a room black with 
smoke, without windows or furniture, a dirty table 
before which two men sat playing at cards, and a 
battered chair by the open door. An English stable 
looks better. : 


But little we cared for this; we alighted, and 
proceeded, all eagerness and impatience, to the 
rains. We found a hot road, burnt hedges, and 
an iron gate, behind which appeared two sallow, 
sickly faces. 


-_ 
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“Four carlini to get in, and six to draw,” seid , 
one. 

Mammon had travelled as far as Postam. We 
argued, but four carlini was still their song. 


“We pay when we come out,” impatiently said 
Dr. Mac E—, and at length the gate opened. 


We entered a wide plain, bounded by the blue 
line of the sea. Before us rose two stately build- 
ings, one of the deepest tawny yellow on which a 
southern sun ever shone, the other of lighter 
columns and paler colour, but both looking as if 
none save giant hands could have raised them. 
This was Pestum. We looked, but did not speak. 


This desert field, where weeds grew rank, and 
poisoned the surrounding air with their sweet, 
though penetrating odour, was the side of a great 
and populous city; the city of the luxurious Sy- 
barites, of the people who have left their name to 
man’s indulgence of the senses. In the two noble 
buildings that stood before us, commanding our 
silence and our admiration, vanished races, whose 
very names are a matter of dispute, had met and 
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_ worshipped. That blue sea, which stretched a mile 


away behind the yellow columns of the grand temple 
of Neptune, had brought commerce, wealth, and 
civilization to a powerful people. 

On that desert shore the Saracen invader had 
landed a thousand years before, and left behind 
him the wilderness which we saw. But what are 
a thousand years in the history of Pestum? To 
look at its three temples is to go beyond the ages 
of which man has preserved the reckonings; to 
deride history and her vain memorials. Who built 
Poestum? ‘Was it really a Phoenician colony? Did 
it welcome Ulysses? Did Jason and the Argonauts 
sacrifice in the temple of Neptune? Did Hercules, 
son of Jove, and mightiest of men, visit the vanished 
temple of Diana? There is no knowing; the fabulous 
seems here as likely as the true, or rather there is 
here neither fable nor story, nothing save three 
great buildings standing in a wide desert which 
they seem to guard; the sea on one hand, moun- 
tains on the other; the blue sky and burning sun 
over all, And to see them as they are, grand, 
lonely, inexplicable, mighty wrecks left stranded on 
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the shores of time, travellers come hundreds of 
miles nor think their labour lost. 

We entered the temple of Neptune; on three 
high steps rest its Doric columns, six for the 
breadth, fourteen for the length. The roof they 
once supported is gone, but the two frontispieces 
remain. Within, the guide showed us where the 
cella had stood, the place for the sacrifices, the 
trace of a staircase; then he sat down and left us 
quiet. 

Parallel with the temple of Neptune stood the 
Basilica, another noble building, and between them 
spread a field, yellow and purple with flowers, and 
sparkling with dew; here and there a few grey 
stones raised their heads above the surface of the 
soil. To our left rose the colonnade of the temple 
of Ceres. These were the three buildings we had 
come to see. 

But if there are few objects to see at Prestum, 
those few are great, and remain impressed on the 
mind for ever. The stern simplicity of the Doric 
buildings, the absence of architectural details and 
ornaments, the severity of their outlines, the vast- 
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ness of their size, the vividness of their colour, the 
very desert in which they stand, all seem to dare 
the beholder to forget them. 

I wished to bring home sketches at least of the 
Temple of Neptune and of the Basilica. But the 
two sallow youths, having ascertained that I had 
no permission to draw, resisted entreaties and half 
offers of reward. They looked incorruptible. I 
felt incredulous, however, and beckoning to the 
Padrone of the carriage, I told him to manage this 
for me. He smiled knowingly, went aside which 
his two worthy countrymen, and eame back in a 
few minutes with the intelligence that two carlini, 
8d. sterling, would give me any permission I might 
wish for. The two boys heard bim, and remained 
shamelessly grave. It was a matter of course. I went 
and sat on an old stone, a venerable relic, which 
had but one unpleasantness; if was in the sun, and 
the sun was scorching. My two sallow friends sat 
near me, to prevent me from being seen, they said; 
though who was to see me in this desert? Their 
dog, a long hairy creature, black and tan, who is 
accustemed to be fed by travellers, and answers to 
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the English name of Fox, tay on the grass by 
them. : ; 

We were facing the Temple of Neptune and 
the Basilica. It was a dreary, majestic picture. 
Not an object, not a tree or mound of earth broke 
on the solemn masses of the two buildings. Be- 
tween them stretched a broad field, where weeds 
waved like young shrubs; far away it, spread; 
fading away into yellow, until it seemed to wash 
the base of distant and purple hills, over which 
hung mists of heat. 

“If the governor says anything to you,” said 
one of the two lads to the other, “and asks what 
traveller it was who was drawing, answer ‘No one 
was drawing.” 

An emphatic nod was the reply to this speech, 
which disturbed me. It was plain I had led the 
two imnocent youths into a serious dereliction of 
duty, and for what? for two very indifferent 
sketches! My conscience has been made easy since 
our return. Vincenzo, the cicerone, on hearing me 
talk of a permission to draw in Postum, has rolled 
his eyes and gone into one of his usual furie. “A 
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permission! who ever heard of such thing? but it 
was of a piece with the grating which has been 
put to the field. Was it supposed that any one 
was going to carry away one of the temples? No! 
it was only a way to get money from travellers, 
and the permission for drawing was of a picce.” 

From which I have been compelled to con- 
clude that the two youths of Pestum were two 
profound diplomatists and amateur actors who liked 
to carry out a fiction in these nice minute details 
that give acting its grace. | 

' Spite the burning sun, we lingered two hours 
amongst those fine ruins; we could not bear to 
leave them. One never passes Pestum; you 
must come there expressly, and we all three felt 
there was little chance of our seeing this place 
again. With a feeling akin to sorrow, and with 
many a look at the yellow front of Neptune, we 
at length turned away. 

A wiry road, that passed through fields gray 
with stones, and by a hedge wall built out of the 
ruins of the city, led us to the only gate that has 
remained standmg. It is very perfect; a road 
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still passes underneath it on to the purple moun- 
tains that rise above it. Above the arch, the 
sculptured siren, emblem of Pcestum, can be 
distinctly seen. On either side stretch the ruins 
of those massive walls which almost equalled the 
famous walls of Carthage in size and strength; 
they are covered with verdure; beautiful cycla- 
mens, yellow thistles grow around them. 

Our last visit was to a lonely field filled with 
bushes. Every one of those bushes marks the 
spot of an ancient tomb; only one has been ex- 
cavated. Government will not allow the others 
to be opened, nor yet open them itself, and thus 
they remain provokingly closed. We had seen 
all; hours had passed away, it was time to go, and 
away we went without being able to get a drink of 
water at the hotel! our own supply was exhausted. 
We reached Salerno with the fall of day, and 
awoke in the night to talk of the Temple of 
Neptune. 

We left the next morning for Amalfi, and 
Doctor Mac E— accompanied us. The scenery 
from Salerno to Amalfi is all that onc can well 
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imagine of grand and beautifal. The.breadth of the 
sea to the left, the romantic windings of the coast, 
still .raarded by ancient forts, the wildness of the 
mountains to the right, the luxuriant vegetation, 
the picturesque grace of the villages, above all, 
the enchanting colouring, spread over mountain, 
coast, and sea, are almost too beautiful. We all 
uttered an exclamation of delight as a turning of 
the road showed us Amalfi. The sea glittered 
with light, the lines of the mountains were soft 
and aerial with rosy mists, and on a background 
of blue air a bold and graceful mountain sloped 
down to the sea. On the profile of that mountain 
shone a fair white city, crowned with a castle: 
that was Amalfi Amalfi, once the rival of 
Venice; Amalfi, where the lost Roman law was 
found; Amalfi, where the Moors reared those 
luxurious homes of which the ruins still seem to 
the stranger a demiparadise. 

But, alas! it is a Paradise to none save the 
stranger. The land is rocky and berren; com- 
merce has forsaken those seas, the people. are 
miserably poor. Along the whole road we were 
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shocked to behold women, girls, and often mere 
children, bending under loads that would be 
heavy for the full strength of man; sunburnt, short 
and ill-formed, clothed in the most miserable 
rags, without either the delicacy or the grace 
of their sex, they seemed to me the saddest 
objects I had ever seen. We were struck with 
the Saracen cast of their faces, so different 
from the Greek heads that we see in Sorrento. 
The whole coast indeed is Moorish. The white. 
houses and small windows, the low enclosed 
gardens, the roofs rising above the walls like 
flattened domes, reminded us of all that descrip- 
tion and painting had told us of eastern life and 
seenery. 

Doctor Mac E-—~ was extremely anxious to 
seo the little village of Atrani, which lies just 
without Amalfi. It was, he suid, a sort of Algiers 
or Tunis en petit; it had besides a church where 
the Doges of Amalfi were elected, and that boasted 
of certain bronze gates and a bell with a Gothic 
inscription. We alighted; two cicerones promptly 
appeared; both ragged urchins, with the Turkish 
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cap, but one» on hearing us speak English, was so 
alarmed at the barbarous sounds that he fled, with 
terror in his looks, and could not be lured back. 
The other, more courageous, remained and took us 
to the church of San Salvatore. We went down 
 gteps, we entered gloomy passages, we went up 
staircases that proved to be streets, we crossed a 
market-place that looked both dirty and tumultuous, 
and where two men were wildly screaming at one 
another some saint’s legend, one taking up the 
song as the other dropped it, and through more 
passages, and up more staircases, with a troop of ~ 
boys and men at our heels, we reached a mouldy 
church-door, firmly shut. 

“But we want to get in,” said Doctor Mac E—. 

Every man and boy present madly rushed off 
for the keys. In a second, a wild-looking young 
man, black-bearded, and ina costume more Indian 
than Moorish — he wore a pair of linen trowsers, 
reaching to the knee, and nothing else, not even a 
‘Turkish cap — breathlessly pushed through the 
crowd and opened the church-door. This strange 
beadle had been called from his task of making 
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maccaroni, and he thrust himself between us, and 
moved about with a self-possession that showed 
him wholly unconscious of any impropriety in his 
personal appearance. His only anxiety seemed to 
be to shut every door as fast as he opened it, and 
prevent his fellow townsmen from getting in after 
us. “Chiude, chiude,” he once cried wildly to 
his companion. There was a slam, a vain rush, 
then clinging hands and half savage faces made 
their appearance at the iron grating behind us. 
We were convulsed with laughter, and could 
searcely look at the church, the bronze gates, 
ot the Gothic bell, Anything so unlike civiliza- 
tion we none of us had ever witnessed. In 
a few minutes more we reached Amalfi, and 
within half an hour, donkeys, donkey-boys and 
a guide were waiting for us at the door of the 
Capucini. / 

Amalfi is celebrated for the picturesque beauty 
of its views, and justly so. if you climb up to 
the Convent of the OCapacini, perched up in the 
rock opposite the city, you will see a large natural 
grotto, in which figures of wood, life size,: re- 
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present the whole history of the Passion; and 
below you spreads the blue sea, and rises sunlit 
Amalfi on the slope of the mountain, with its old 
castello and a green solitary pine. But if to such 
views, though fine, you prefer wild and lonely 
valleys, or high mountain-peaks, then truly Amalfi 
is the place for you. Amalfi is one of the 
strangest looking little towns in all Italy. You 
can never be said to go through the city, you 
either climb or descend; mediam there is none. 
Our donkeys crossed a piazza, with the cathedral 
perched up an endless flight of steps; they 
took us under a dark passage, with a Moorish 
arch; a faint lamp burned before the image of the 
‘Madonna in its niche, and lovely rose-coloured 
flowers in broken vases were placed around it; the 
place was dark and damp; and invisible waters 
made a rushing sound. Up more staircases, that 
were streets of course, by windows, through which 
we saw women sitting in dismal rooms and men 
making maccaroni, and under more arches, up 
more staircases, we reached the valley of the 
Molini. 
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Amalfi manufactures paper; of its quality I 
cannot speak, but lovely is the valley of the paper 
mills, Steep mountains, Swiss in height, Italian 
in their grace, rise on mountains more steep. In 
the cool glen below reigns the verdure of Eden. 
The white water leaps down grey rocks, and — 
foams around old brown stones, over which bend 
young aspen trees, just tipped with golden sun- 
light, or shivering in the shade. Narrower and 
more rugged grows the path as you ascend, wilder 
and more romantic becomes the valley; the sun 
was setting as we reached its close. A golden 
glow shone on the farthest mountains, grey shade 
wrapped the foremost from their airy summit to 
their sombre base. Below us rolled the mountain 
stream in its rocky bed, and before us rose an ivy- 
clad ruin, grey and lone. No elassical temple was 
this, no abbey of the middle ages, no castle of 
the fierce feudal times, nothing but a ruined 
foundry, but a house reared for the toil of man in 
the bosom of nature, a memorial of civilization and 
her arts, of man’s strength, and of his power, still 


left standing in the wilderness. The full moon — 
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rose over our path as we rode home, and we found 
her shining over the sea and beach at Amalfi 
beautiful and glorious as at Salerno. 

We rose with dawn the next day to go to 
Ravello; we passed through Atrani, we rode up 
another wild and beautiful valley; coming down 
the steep path, we met women carrying such 
burdens as I could not have imagined that women 
could carry, — logs of wood, some of them entire 
trees, merely stripped of their bark, fastened to- 
gether. They bent beneath the weight; it was 
a painful and pitiable sight. A group of these 
poor creatures sat down to rest on the rocks that 
hedged the narrow path. One of them was young 
and beantiful; in her seemed to have blended 
the blood of the Greek and the Moor. She was 
a fair-haired girl, with dark blue eyes, a delicate 
arched nose, and lips bright as coral. A coarse 
sack — to enable her to carry her burden — 
was folded on her head and fell to her shoulders 
around her fair young face; around her neck she 
wore a childish necklace of blue beads; her ragged 
skirt of coarse red cloth scarcely reached to her 
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knees, and left her slender limbs bare; linen rags 
were wrapped and fastened with twine around 
her feet, to protect them against the sharp stones 
of the path; in her hand she held the long staff 
with which these women balance the immense 
weights they carry; she was beautiful enough for 
a Madonna, but her beauty saddened my very 
heart. 

At length we reached Ravello; a little piazza 
with a white church, a circular and ancient foun- 
tain, a row of trees, and magnificent views of 
distant sea, of deep valleys, shadowy or sunlit, 
of lofty mountains with castles Moorish or feudal. 
There we wanted to stay; but bon gré mal gré, 
Luigi Milone, our guide, led us away to the world 
of enchantment. 

We all have read fairy tales, we all have 
dwelt in the palace, and wandered through the 
garden with the lovely Princess enchanted on the 
mountains, and we all have been happy in the 
delusion. 

But it is a pleasure that goes as years and 
wisdom come. Then the fairy tale grows stale, 
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the mountain palace, the garden of delights fade 
and melt away, vain visions that can charm fancy 
RO More. 

Reader, when that sad time of scepticism has 
come for you, go to Amalfi, and climb the moun- 
tain of Ravello. No other dragons guard the 
path than the lions of the fountains on the piazza, 
and they are peaceable lions. The lovely Princess 
you will not find; she has fled with the Prince, 
or she is not yet born. The splendour of the 
palaces has grown somewhat dim, the gardens have 
run wild, but the air of enchantment still pervades 
the place, it is still fatry-land, 

Our guide paused before a green door that 
seemed to open of itself; we passed under a porch 
supported by ancient columns, bounded by a cool 
and Moorish court. We ascended a broad flight 
of steps; we crossed empty rooms, vast and high, 
with gilded panels and painted ceilings, and frag- 
ments of antiquities; one, the marble bust of a 
Roman lady, whose coiffure belonged to the Im- 
perial era, leaned against the wall with a melan- 
choly look. At length we reached a terrace that 
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overlooked the sea, dazzling with the light of the 
morning sun. Mountain sloped down and dented 
the distant shores with numerous bays; through 
sparkling mists glittered white villages in the 
valleys, and above, in the purity of the air, rose 
mountains, with old castles and sunny vineyards. 
We looked with rapture, and at last turned away, 
dazzled with so much light and beauty. We 
crossed more rooms, lofty and deserted; in one we 
found two chairs, a table, a basket of fresh figs, 
a glass of water cool as snow, and a tabby cat 
mewing pitifully for a piece of the bread we had 
brought with us. We fed her until she was silent. 
The figs were fit for a queen, the water would 
make one abjure wine for ever. Presently a rosy, 
blue-eyed girl appeared; with a silent smile she 
signed us to follow her. She led us into a garden 
that had once been cultivated with care, and that 
was still beautiful in its decay. On either side 
of the long walk white pillars rose on the low 
wall that hemmed it im, and between them grew 
vines in those luxurious festoons that make the 
vine so graceful when it is half wild and unpruned. 
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The walk ended in another terrace, where another 
view, more dazzling, more beautiful than the first, 
appeared before us. But the charm of the spot 
was not in its views, though beautiful; it was in 
finding that once luxurious home, that once bloom- 
ing garden, reared on the brow of a steep moun- 
tain, overlooking romantic valleys and a distant 
nea. I asked the name of the place. 

“Casa Afriti,” sweetly replied our guide. 

The wonder ceased. An Afrite, a geni, had in 
one night raised this lovely home in this lovely 
solitude for the Princess whom he carried off on 
her wedding day. Happy Princess, to exchange 
earth for paradise! 

‘ I suppose the Princess was a Christian, and 
that it was for her convenience the complaisant 
Afrite built the pretty little church that faces the 
green door. We entered it: a white, silent spot it 
was, with exquisite marble columus, some as white 
and as pure as on the day they left the workman's 
hand. I now wanted to go back to the Piazza of 
Ravello and draw. Luigi Milone clasped his hands 
and looked pitiful. 
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“Signora, do not do me that wrong. There is 
another church, a very little way off.” 

We tried to resist, in vain; he begged so hard 
that we yielded. In the other church we found 
noble bronze gates, and beautiful columns, and 
mosaics from Pcstum. Poor Postum! every 
church on these shores, from the cathedral of 
Salerno to the little mountain chapel, is enriched 
with its spoils. 

“This is very fine, Luigi,” I said, “very fine, 
and now let us go back to Ravello.” 

“Signora, the Englishman’s house is hard by, 
a Moorish castle; you would not leave without 
seeing the Moorish castle.” 

The Moorish castle had a magic sound; we 
went. We passed by a ruined tower, through a 
green and narrow garden; we caught sight of 
arches and colonnades, we wanted to stop and look, 
but Luigi would not let us have one glimpse; on 
he led us to a breach in an ancient wall; then he 
paused and so did we, delighted. An elegant 
little Moorish court, with slender pillars, and a 
gallery resting on broad arches, sank down to the 
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cool gloom of a square garden or flower-plot far 
below. Shadowy and secluded was the spot. 
We sat on the grassy bank and looked; for a 
moment we were not in Italy, where the sunlit 
loggia ever seems to seek the glow of day, we 
were transported to a more burning clime, to the 
mystery and the silence of an eastern home. 
When we had looked as long as we wished, and 
walked through the small but elegant garden, 
and admired the fine view, I thought to go back 
to Ravello. Again Luigi clasped his hands and 
looked piteous. 

“Signora, when you go back to your country, 
and your friends find that you have not seen 
Casa Amici, what will they say of your guide?” 

The appeal was irresistible. Luigi is one of 
a tribe of guides; wherever we went, we met 
either his father or one of his brothers, and their 
number seemed legion, on our way; and his whole 
pride seemed to be to show us all he could, from 
the best point of view. To Casa Amici we now 
went on his word, and let every one go who visits 
Amalfi, At the end of a long walk he will find 
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a noble terrace, adorned with the marble busts 
of ancient men and women, and overlooking the 
two beautiful bays of Salerno and Amalfi. And 
now .having seen and admired, we were allowed 
to go back to Ravello, and thence down again to 
Amalfi. 

A sallow, slim young man, with a face more 
Moorish than Italian, led down my donkey. 

“Signora,” he said, choosing a moment when 
we were alone, “you will not forget what you 
promised me yesterday?” 

“What was that?” 

“To give me the buona mano, drink-money.” 

“Certainly not.” 

“But, Signora, you will give it to me your- 
self?” 

“Very well.” 

“Signora, you will give it to me, not to my 
padrone. You will give it to me,” and he ex- 
pressively fixed his eyes on mine, “with your own 
hands into mine, will you not?” 

I promised to do so. 

It is sad and amusing to notice how utterly the 
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lower Italians mistrust one another, and with how 
much reason. One of our two guides at Poatum 
took Doctor Mac E— apart to say to him, 
“Signore, pay me when my companion is not 
there, otherwise I shall have to divide with 
him.” 

From our room window at the Hotel de 
Capucini, we witnessed a thoroughly Italian scene. 
Noonday was burning the yellow beach. Heed- 
less of the broiling sun that made the boats and 
small craft glisten again, a naked little boy stood 
on the very edge of the water, which washed his 
brown feet. He looked hot and happy, and kept 
his hands clasped above his head. In the fore- 
ground a group of fishermen were quarrelling with 
the most passionate vehemence. A sack of Indian 
corn was the subject of dispute. With great trouble 
two men placed it on the back of a third, he sub- 
mitted quietly, but scarcely was it fairly on his 
shoulders, when he threw it down on the sand, 
leaped upon it, trampled it under his feet, and 
poured forth a perfect storm of furious speech. 
The screams of his companions, their dramatic 
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gestures, dark faces and black limbs, were more 
African than Italian. At length they calmed. 
Again the sack of corn was hoisted, and again, 
after another pause for reflection, it was indignantly 
cast down and trampled upon. Three times it un- 
derwent the same fate, before the dispute could 
cease. I had never seen such fury; but no one 
minded them, no one looked on. The little naked 
boy splashed his feet in the sea-water, and gave 
it a lazy kick, but he never turned round, he never 
moved from his place in the sun; the whole time 
the quarrel lasted he never took his clasped hands 
from his head, or deigned to give the quarrellers a 
particle of his attention. He was in his way 8 
thorough little Diogenes. 

Let none who wish to see and like la Cava do 
as we did, and see it after the grandeur of Pestum, 
or the loveliness of Amalfi. And yet, if one could 
but forget the yellow temple of Neptune, and the 
gardens between sea and air on the summit of the 
Ravello, how cool and lovely La Cava would be. 
The town is very well built, very industrious and 
flourishing; porticoes line its streets, and the barren 
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soil of the hills, amidst which it les, has been so 
earefully cultivated that the whole place is verdant 
as a garden; but it is northern verdure; the green 
of the orange and lemon is not found here save in 
sunny spots; tall trees, grown for the value of their 
timber, climb the mountain sides ‘and make this 
place a sort of Italian Switzerland, less cold and 
more graceful than the real Switzerland, cooler and 
more picturesque, but far less beautiful, than the 
real Italy. 

Cotton grown and manufactured on the spot is 
one of the chief products of La Cava, and we 
were scarcely in the place when our ears were 
assailed with the complaints and the murmurs that 
seem inherent to manufacturing districts. 

“Formerly,” said our informant, “our women 
paid dear for a canne of stuff, but they were well 
paid for making it, and now they buy cheap and 
cannot earn bread to eat. It is all the machines, 
ladies, it is all the fault of machinery!” Every- 
where the same cry against man’s knowledge; 
everywhere what should be a blessing considered 


as a curse. 
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We artived in the evening; early the next 
morning we hired donkeys to go and visit the 
famous monastery Della Trinita, the grotto of Bon- 
net, and the Hermitage. 

Casa della Trinita, built on the summit of a 
steep hill, for it did not seem a mountain, is one of 
those citadels of learning so common in the warlike 
times of the middle ages, which the Benedictine: 
monks reared wherever quiet souls longed to retire 
from the rude noisy brawl of the world to the 
calmer world of books, to pore over, transcribe, or 
illumine with slow patience and monastic skill. 
The idea of penance which was attached to moun- 
tains, and the solitude and silence they promised, 
made religious orders choose the remote and often 
dreary spots in which we still find their homes. 
The way up to Casa della Trinita is lovely; every- 
where we saw wild paths, picturesque views, 
hedges wet with dew, masses of mountain verdure 
through which peeped an old house, an ivy-covered 
wall, or a glimpse of far mountains and wooded 
hills, until the widening road brought us above a 
rushing stream, with trees rising up beyond it on 
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the mountain-side, to the front of Casa della Tri- 
nita. There is nothing beautiful or romantic in 
its plain aspect; but a picturesque rock hangs over 
it, and will certainly crush it one of these days. 
We could only catch an imperfect glimpse of the 
church; it was undergoing great repairs, and mass 
was being said in the portion that was free. Still 
less could we see the library, which, like the in- 
terior of the convent, is strictly forbidden to 
women; we could only sit in the vestibule, which 
had a lordly look, and wait there for Dr. Mac E—, 
who, since the preceding day, had been plunging 
in this sea of knowledge, against which the waves 
of the world have so long beaten -in vain. Charters, 
deeds, codes of laws are the chief treasures of La 
Trinita. During the disturbances of the middle 
ages, nobles and private individuals deposited their 
most valuable family parchments and documents in 
this strong-hold, which the cupidity of the adven- 
turer, or the tyranny of the prince, would never 
dare to violate. This is said to be the chief source 
of the literary, or rather, learned riches, which 
have made this monastery so famous. A code of 
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Lombard laws, which escaped Muratori, lies here 
snugly sleeping for I know not how many ages. 
What a voluptuous retreat for an antiquary! The 
civil lay-brother, who had shown us in, was pro- 
bably not learned enough to value properly this 
magnificent collection, which amounts to seventy- 
five thousand MSS., all belonging to the middle 
ages. He spoke of it with respect, indeed, but he 
spoke of the damp, too, and of rheumatism, and 
pains, and aches; he was old, and looked chilly 
and ailmg. 

Through the open windows we saw a wild, but 
not cheerful prospect; below the monastery rushed 
the stream, feeding mills on ite way; trees covered 
the mountains which rose high and steep, and 
seemed to exclude every ray of sun from the con- 
vent; the place had a chill, and rather dreary look. 
We exchanged a few words with Dr. Mac E—, 
who was staying in the convent, and went on to 
the grotto of Bonnet. Why it has this French 
name, I do not know. Our way lay through a 
wild valley where our donkeys could not carry us. 
The chillness of the morning, of many trees, of 
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narrow paths, of water shivering through rocks and 
bushes, beset us everywhere. It was beautiful, but 
of a cold wild, sunless beauty. We went through 
the gloom of heavy verdure, and with the feeling 
of being enclosed by steep mountains; dew ‘was 
thick and white like rain on the high grass; spite 
the late season, a blue violet peeped now and then 
from its nest of leaves; mossy and hoary trunks 
met us everywhere; everywhere we saw water 
gurgling through rocks; everywhere we walked 
under the shade of melancholy boughs; we saw 
glimpses of great beauty, but nothing like a pic- 
ture until we reached the grotto of Bonnet. 

It is the haunt of painters, and one, an Italian, — 
already sat at his task. An immense rock, arched 
and hollowed, rises in a defile of the valley which 
it seems to close. The gloom of trees guards it to 
the left, to the right a water-mill, with a little 
mountainous background, has made good its place, 
and seems to brave its gigantic neighbour. A rade 
stream, spanned by a bridge, flows between them. 
It 18 a fine, dramatic picture, but if wants actors. 
The solitude of that wild arch, with its tapering 
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stalactites, seemed a mistake. There are certain 
dreary solitudes from which imagination would 
banish man, if she could; when we crossed the 
barren desert of the Grimsel, it seemed to me as 
if aught that breathes ought never to inhabit that 
painfully wild spot; but this strange grotto, so like 
a pictare in a book or in a play, seemed incomplete 
without its human beings. Banditti have grown 
too common even on the stage; but a troop of 
Zingari, lighting their fire and cooking, would have 
done excellently here. 

It is tiresome when nature suggests such 
thoughts, or rather when the abuse man has made 
of her beauty gives her, whether you like if or not, 
a stage look. I experienced the same unpleasant 
sensation when we came to the hermitage. It was 
built much higher up against the mountain; ita 
position was picturesque and pleasant; the rosy 
morning sun shone upon it; the hermit was out, 
but it looked a gay little dwelling. This, too, is a 
favourite picture with painters; it is indeed charm- 
ing, but do what I would, I found that it looked 
like a hermitage in an opera; I missed the simple 
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greatness, the grace free from prettiness, which are 
the characteristics of Italian landscape. I would 
rather, if I were a painter, make a picture out of 
the tangled masses of trees and the glimpses of 
waters, through which we had passed, in the valley, 
than sit down before this hermitage or the grotto of 
Bonnet. For Nature, in her mysterious haunts of 
water and verdure, has ever been, and ever will 
be, respected; a solitary pool with its reeds, a skirt 
of the forest, cannot.be profaned and made vulgar, 
like a curiously shaped rock, or a prettily placed 
house and chapel; their delicate grace escapes the 
power of the decorator, and to be something re- 
quires the very masterdom of art. 

Yet, if I may trust our guide, English and 
German artists haunt La Cava and its mountains; 
he spoke of numerous sites, all suited to painting, 
and which he was in the habit of showing to 
artistic tourists, but as we professed ourselves satis- 
fied with what we had seen, and as he was in a 
great hurry to get back dnd procure other cus- 
tomers, this being a great day for pigeon shooting 
with the gentlemen of La Cava, he did not insist, 
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like Luigi Milone, but left us the exercise of our 
own free will. We drove back to Sorrento at once 
and reached it in time, not merely for the earth- 
quake, but also to enjoy a few more sunny days. 
Now the long prayed for rain has come at last; 
mists roll down the blue mountains, the sun rises 
or sets in a stormy sky, the rain falls with a plea- 
sant sound on the orange-trees; the birds, so long 
silent, sing sweetly through it all, and think that 
this is the coming of a second spring. 
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EIGHTH CHAPTER. 


Capri. 


Two years ago we went to Capri. We went in 
Giuseppe Mici’s boat, early in the morning, with a 


grey sea washing the sandy beach. The sun rose, 


the sky cleared, but the sea remained still as glass. 
Scirocco was blowing, and let those who have felt 
Scirocco on land imagine what it is on sea, in a 
four-oared boat. Sciroccd is the south wind, and 
the bane of labour, exertion, cheerfulness, and all 
happy feeling. Scirocco makes the bilious wretched, 
and the nervous prostrate. Its effects on sea are 
so distressing that a squall would be preferable; so 
far at least as feeling goes. Profound melancholy 
seized us almost as soon as we left. It seemed 
distressing to go to Capri or anywhere; peace and 
home were all it was possible to care for. In vain 
we approached Capri; in vain its rocky front rose 
in the morning sun; in vain the sea broke against 
the foundations of the romantic isle — it was all 
weariness of spirit. 
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Yet Capri is a wonderful little place. It is a 
steep mass of rock, rising abruptly from the sea — 
@ miniature Gibraltar — which the French took, 
however, from the English under Murat’s reign; 
but Salicetti’s saying to the king, “I found them in 
it, but I cannot believe they got in,” is not a 
foolish saying, when one sees those wild and 
perilous peaks. Another memorial is attached to 
them. Here Tiberius lived, and thought to have 
died; but he did not. He was smothered at 
Baia. 

Yet the old eagle had chosen his eyrie well. 
Inaccessible, wild, yet beautiful, Capri was the 
place for him. He left Rome for ever — he for- 
bade any to dare and follow him; and, guarded by 
soldiers, he wandered through the beautiful places 
of Campania, vainly seeking one sufficiently secure. 
‘At length he remembered this lone spot in the sea, 
guarded and fortified by nature — a rock which 
the most wily enemy could not approach unseen, a 
solitude sheltered against’ the north wind, freshened 
by the sea breeze, and withal pleasant as a garden. 
Here he built himself twelve palaces, in which he 
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hid his cruel and degraded old age from the 
revenge of the injared and the scorn of the 
world. 

Yet the violent death against which he had 
guarded himself overtook him; the reprobation and 
the shame he had thought to conceal for ever are 
written in the pages of avenging history. And even 
after so many ages, the first feeling whieh the 
name of Capri awakens is a feeling of disgust. We 
know that Tiberius lived here, that here he planned 
his proscriptions, that here he cast into the sea the 
victims whose bodies were washed on the shores of 
Baia; and beautiful as those steep rocks rise from 
the blue waters — graceful, though abrupt, 
as their outline appears on the blue background 
of sky, we remember that the place has been 
sullied. 

But Capri fortunately possesses other attrac- 
fions besides its historical memorials. It has one 
ef the loveliest things in all Italy — the Grot 
Asura. 

A little boat, with its sunburnt boatman, came 
alongside ours. We kept close to the steep cliffs, 
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and in the shadow of mighty rocks. <A sea, blue 
and dark as indigo, beat against them, and flowed 
around us. Below the blue waves, clinging to reefs, 
we saw the red sea-fruit — red as coral — 80 
transparent and clear was the water. Yet it looked 
a perilous place, as it really is. One could imagine 
perfidious mermaids here, sudden storms, and fear- 
ful wrecks, and buried treasures, and if Giuseppe 
had said, “Signore, here divers go down for pearls 
of immense value, and, by that rock, a Spanish gal- 
leon was lost two hundred years ago — it was 
coming from the New World, laden with Peruvian 
diamonds and Mexican gold, and every now and 
then some lucky fisherman brings up a lump!” I 
think we would have believed him. But Giuseppe 
is a sad, veracious widower, with three daughters, 
and he said nothing of the kind. 

At length we reached a low arch in the cliff. 
We entered the little boat, and bent our heads on 
our knees. When we looked up, we had left day 
— we were floating in azure. We had entered 
the blue gloom of the grotto. Words cannot de- 
scribe colour; here even painting fails. All we 
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looked at was blue rocky wall and roof, sea, and 
surrounding air; but it was not the blue of the 
Italian. sky pervaded with light. We saw every 
object distinctly, yet a sunless, vapoury, azure ether 
seemed to surround us. | 

Its colour is the only hold this fairy-like place 
gives to description. It is but a grotto of mode- 
rate size, into which the sea flows, and with sta- 
lactites pendent from its roof.. Blue surrounds you, 
save where you see in white the arch through 
which you have passed. Within you gee. nothing, 
save a rock and real red coral growing below the 
water; and, by another magic trick of this magie 
place, everything that enters that water, from the 
boatman’s oar to your own hand, shines bright and 
white as silver. 

When the sea is still, the entrance to the Grot 
Azura is safe and easy. When the waves beat 
against the arched opening, it is impossible to get 
in. The whole coast of Capri is dangerous: this 
spot is particularly so. Daring travellers, in whom 
curiosity proved stronger than fear, and who af 
tempted to enter this sanctuary, spite the probibi- 
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tion of foul weather, have been repulsed by furious 
waves, and have held themselves happy to escape 
with life. There is a half-painful, half-ludicrous 
story of a gentleman who got in easily enough, but 
who, the weather having changed whilst he was 
examining the grotto, could not get out. He re- 
mained a prisoner three days, during which the 
waves that filled the | archway prevented almost all 
intercourse with him. A loaf of bread, however, 
was thrown in to him, and was borne in by the 
sea; the rock was his bed, house, and refuge until 
the wavés subsided, and allowed him to be released. 

We had seen the grotto, and were satisfied. 
Scarcely were we out, when Scirocco resumed its 
powers. The donkeys on the beach, the ruins of 
the imperial palace up on the lofty cliff, tempted 
us not. We cared for nothing — nothing but to 
go away, and be back in Sorrento. We said so, 
and left Capri without having landed. 

Amongst our rowers was a strong, handsome lad 
of fourteen, or 60; with surprise I saw that he was 
crying. I had a vague suspicion of the truth; was 
he hungry? 
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“Oh! no, not at all,” he said, but he looked 
very dismal. 

As we approached Sorrento his brow cleared; 
when we landed he was chuckling with de- 
light he could not conceal. I cross-questioned 
Giuseppe on another occasion, and I learned the 
truth. . 

The poor lad was dying with hunger. Not one 
of the four men had tasted a morsel of bread, or 
drunk a drop of water that day, and it was long 
past noon when we reached Sorrento. We were 
not accustomed then to the abstemiousness and to 
the patience of southern Italians. I had never oc- 
curred to us that these men had not eaten a hearty 
breakfast before beginning their hard day's work; 
still less did we suspect that they would not take 
the liberty of asking our leave to land for five mi- 
nutes at Capri, and procure some refreshment; buf 
of this they did not dream; we were foreigners; 
and if the southern Italian now and then cheats 
the foreigner, he is none the less the foreigners 
slave. 

We returned to England, and there heard 
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strange accounts of the beauties of Capri; we re- 
solved, if ever we went back to Southern Italy, to 
yisit that little Eden, and this resolve we fulfilled 
a few days ago. 

The rain had ceased, the sky was serene, ‘the 
sun shone gloriously, now was the time for 
donkeys and excursions. We went to Santa Maria 
della Neve, passing through Massa. Capri is, un- 
fortunately, not visible from Sorrento. Its bold 
outline of rock is hidden behind the sloping hill, 
called the Capo of Sorrento; but from the neigh- 
bouring village of Massa, it can be seen; and one 
of the best views is from the garden of the 
telegraph. There, too, we had been two years be- 
fore; a young woman, with a baby in her arms, 
had offered us roses, and a vivid image of the 
rustic garden, through which we rode, had remained 
on my mind. 

Scarcely had our donkey-man opened the door 
this time, when the same young woman appeared. 
She saw us, and sprang to the rose-bush; the baby 
was now 4 fair-haired child who clung to her 
skirts; but he alone shewed tokens of time: The 
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brown house, the ancient wall, with one of its 
external sides blackened with smoke — if was 
evidently used as a fireplace — the garden and its 
roses looked as if we had left them yesterday. 

We alighted, and climbed up a barren and 
stony height; faggots of myrtle lay scattered around 
us; happy land where the myrtle blazes in the 
kitchen, and where the kitchen is outside the 
house! : | 
Below us lay a glorious sea, with lovely hills 
sloping down into it, and rocky Capri to bound its 
horizon. This view is a favourite one with 
painters, and well it may be; it unites grace and 
boldness. We lingered awhile, and then rode 
away, up narrow paths, on through Mentichio, one 
of the loveliest spots around Sorrento. Day was 
waning when we reached Santa Maria della Neve. 

Our Lady of the Snow, is the name of the 
solitary chapel. Alone, without a house, without a 
tree, it stands on a bleak mountain peak. Villages 
and dwellings are indeed within sight, yet a sense 
of desolateness surrounds the spot. Sterile and 
sunburnt, ever swept by bleak or scorching winds, 
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and overlooking the two noble Bays of Naples and 
Salerno, it leaves on the mind an impression which 
more beautiful placcs cannot produce. The Bay of 
Naples we see daily, but the mountains which 
enclose Sorrento hide that of Salerno from our 
view. Mountains, likewise, concealed the towns of 
Amalfi and Salerno, but farther on, by the misty 
beach of the most remote mountains, we saw 
reddish spots, and we decided that these must be 
the temples of Pcoestum. In vain our ciuciaro 
declared we were mistaken; our opinion was the 
most agreeable to ourselves, and we persisted in it. 

We went the next day to the Camaldoli, a 
deserted convent of Franciscan monks, which shines 
like a white house on the summit of one of the 
mountains we see daily from our windows. We 
passed through the wild valley of Arola, where a 
beggar woman gave us change; through Arola 
itself, where I saw a handsome girl standing in a 
doorway, with one arm thrown over her head like 
one of antique genii, through a little wood of 
chestnuts, where cows were feeding, and children 
gathered the fallen ‘chestnuts, and where another 
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beggar woman was adorned with a pair of pictar- 
esque earrings, one pink and one blue, and finally 
we reached the Camaldoli, where we found a 
garden of roses in full bloom, and a fine terrace 
overlooking a splendid country and two seas. 

We could not see Capri, but its rocky peaks 
rose above the Cape of Sorrento. The sea was 
blue and still, softly blew the western wind; it was 
a day to sail away to a Mediterranean island, see 
blue grottoes, and ride up rocky mountains. We 
resolyed to think about it; but it was destined that 
we should do more than think, 

We had not long been back when Giuseppe 
Mici made his appearance. He had been far away 
up the coast, and a lady of decayed fortunes had 
given him a piece of family antiquity to sell. He 
opened his handkerchief and displayed a red silk 
quilt, trimmed with gold and silver lace, which 
would have been very handsome, but for two slight 
objections. There were two round holes in the 
silk, and the gold and silver had well nigh 
vanished from the lace. We said so, but Giuseppe 
was so strong on the merits of the quilt, as a piece 
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of antiquity, that we dropped the subject and 
asked if the weather was good to go to Capri. 
Excellent, he replied. Then we go to-morrow, we 
said. And not satisfied with going ourselves, we 
took Carmela with us, her mother, after a good 
deal of hesitation, having given her consent. 

The eare with which Italian women are 
watched is almost ludicrous. We have a grey- 
headed .servant who lives with her brother — the 
servants one has here rarely will sleep out of their 
own homes — and whom the said brother watches 
with Turkish jealousy. He allowed her to come to 
us, because we had no men whose presence could 
cast a shadow on the fair name of his sister; for 
Maria, as she told us the first day we had her, has 
neither father nor mother, and is a timid orphan 
girl, Out of Sorrento she has never stirred, save 
to go once by stealth to Castellamare, and if her 
brother had known it, he would have given her a 
beating, so great would have been his indignation 
at this breach of propriety. Naples, of course, she 
has never seen, and never whilst that jealous 
brother lives will Maria see it. Great, therefore, 
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was the favour of being allowed to take with us 
one of the prettiest girls of Sorrento, even though 
it was orly for a day, and Carmela was to return 
to her own home before the Ave Maria announced 
the close of day. 

Before leaving, we gave clear instructions to 
her mother to let the cream thicken on our day’s 
milk for that evening’s tea; that important matter 
settled, we walked down through their garden to 
the beach. The boat was waiting, the morning 
was bright and chill, it was a fine morning, and 
Guiseppe said it would be a fine day. 

Soon we passed: the Capo of Sorrento, and its 
heathen ruins; Massa and its little port; Capri was 
now within view; the wind was for us, the sails of 
the little boat were spread, the four rowers rested. 
The sea might have been smoother, and we might 
have been more comfortable, but Capri is only two 
hours and a half from Sorrento; we reached it at 
length, had some trouble in landing, and were at 
once pestered to get up on the backs of the dozen 
of donkeys who had appeared on the beach as our 
boat had come within view. Giusoppe had de- 
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clared that it would be better to visit the grotto 
later, so we could not take refuge in the brown 
boatman’s boat. I asked for a chair; a civil, good- 
looking woman at once said, “Would we go up to 
her rooms in the house opposite?” We accepted 
willingly. We were not in the town, but at the 
Marina of Capri, and the nearest hotel seemed far. 
The house had two stories, with an arched and 
covered gallery to the first, and an open gallery 
and iron railing to the second. We went up a 
broken stone staircase, we crossed rooms, half of 
which were demolished; we went up another 
staircase, and entered a narrow unroofed corridor; 
to the right: were the open doors of rooms, where 
girls were winding blue silk on large reels; to the 
left, scarcely below the level of the passage, was a 
little arid garden where a fig-tree grew. This 
corridor ended m a small bare-looking kitchen, and 
in a door which our civil, good-looking woman 
opened. We entered a large windowless room, 
with all sorts of curious odds and ends scattered 
about; thence we passed into another room which, 


for Italy, was a luxurious one. It was the first of 
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its class I had entered, and I noticed it curiously. 
The window opened on the balcony, and the 
balcony overlooked the whole beach. But it had 
other advantages. Besides its ample bed, it pos- 
sessed a little dressing-table, with a little looking- 
glass; a little chest of drawers, with a square 
glass-house above it, and in that glass-house a 
waxen image of the child Jesus dressed in white 
satin, with nosegays of artifical flowers at his feet; 
both table and drawers, too, were of walnut wood, 
and were covered with rugs, and to crown the 
whole, there were eighteen images of saints, in 
black frames, hanging around the white-washed 
walls, and neither more nor less than four clean 
straw chairs in the room. 

When we were rested, our civil hostess, whose 
name was Pascarilla, proved to have donkeys, 
which we naturally hired, to go and visit the ruins 
of the Palace of Tiberius; but the thing was to 
get up on these donkeys. The Capri donkeys live 
under the law of association. They belong to a 
few women, who are pledged not to compete, not 
to set one donkey above another, and tempt 
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prudent travellers with the economy of a carlino. 
Great, therefore, was the wrath of Pascarilla’s 
sisters when they perceived the treachery of which 
she had been guilty. Oh! that was why she had 
deluded us up to her room, and she called that fair 
dealing and good faith? The language was stronger 
and more eloquent than I need set it down; but 
Pascarilla’s equanimity was not disturbed — not 
one word did she answer, not one attempt at 
justification did she make. She merely winked at 
me with her left eye to show me the right 
donkeys, for they were all about us, and a fatal 
mistake might easily have been committed; and 
having seen us all three fairly on, she left the 
beach with us, uhmoved at the angry cries that 
followed her. 

The town of Capri is built high amongst moun- 
tains. It clings to their sides, and sinks down 
between them in a crescent-like shape, which is 
very striking when seen on the blue sky. Of the 
town itself we saw nothing, save the gate, a piazza, 
a church-door, and the narrowest and dirtiest 6f 
streets. It was soon crossed. Capri looks but a 
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“bleak and arid rock when seen after the loxuriant 
verdure of Sorrento. The road we followed showed 
us nothing but olive-gardens on one hand and fields 
full of the prickly- pear on the other. I admired 
the mountains, which are bold and fine, but I won- 
dered what could make Mr. — prefer this wild 
place to the loveliness of Sorrento. 

The ruins of the palace of Tiberius stand on 
the very edge of a steep cliff. They are interesting. 
A sun-burnt peasant — the owner of the land, I 
believe — showed us over them. He had a bold, 
intelligent forehead, and sarcastic lip. He preceded 
us, and I whispered to Carmela some account of 
the character and deeds of Tiberius — how he was 
a great tyrant, and used to throw people into the 
sea, that carried their bodies as far as Baia, &c. 

Carmela seemed horrified; and, casting around 
her a look of disgust, seemed to think, “If he was 
such a bad man, why do we come here?” 

“This,” began our guide, pausing in a little 
square, still paved with ancient mosaic, “was one 
of the twelve villas which Tiberius possessed in 
Capri. In this one alone, however, he slept.” 
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“Twelve!” whispered Carmela, opening her 
brown eyes. “That bad gentleman must have been 
very rich!” 

“But, Carmela, did I not tell you he was an 
Emperor? Why, he was much richer, much more 
powerful, than the King of Naples!” 

“These,” continued our guide, pointing to some 
closed doors, “were the rooms of Tiberius. We 
keep our cows in them, and they have a great 
many calves. There is nothing worth seeing in the 
rooms.” 

He delivered this little speech with satirical 


emphasis, and went on. 


“Ten days ago,” he began again, and stopping 
as he spoke, “we had a violent storm. A thun- 
derbolt fell on the habitation of the hermit who 
lives up here. It ruined the altar of his little 
chapel, and demolished the room next to that where 
he sleeps. I little thought to see him alive in the 
morning.” 

He pointed to a heap of rubbish that encum- 
bered the earth, then to the battered wall and roof 
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from which it had fallen. For the first time, Car- 
mela seemed really interested. 

Whilst we were looking, the hermit appeared. 
He stood on a little terrace above us, in a pic- 
turesque attitude, of which he was, I am sure, quite 
conscious. Let him! — it is something to have 
seen a hermit, whose black cap, brown face, white 
beard, woollen gown, beads, and long staff seemed 
taken from the stanza of an old ballad; and it is 
something, too, to have found him among the ruins 
of the palace of a Roman tyrant, living alone on 
that wild peak around which the sea ever roars, and 
on which the thunder of heaven — Patiens quia 
sternus — that spared the bad and the strong, 
strikes the little home of the weak. 

We looked at the ruins of the theatre, where 
the Imperial Majesty of Rome was amused; then 
we visited the hermit, who proved to have a soft 
voice and a pleasant face. Cold and bare looked 
the little room that remained to him; the chapel 
too had suffered sadly, but Carmela informed me, 
when we had left the place, that the altar cloth 
was of the finest quality. We visited what there 
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was still to be seen, and the ruins are but a frag- 
ment of the ancient palace, which extended far 
down the mountain — then our guide took us to 
the lighthouse, whence Tiberius had his victims 


cast into the sea, and said, emphatically: — 


“From this rock my father was throwing a log 
of wood into the sea, when he fell forwards and 
was dashed down; his body was never found.” 

We were shocked, but without showing any 
emotion, our guide pursued: — 

‘On that other rock, six months afterwards, my 
grandfather was milking his cows, when a blast of 
wind whirled him off. Half his body was found 
amongst the rocks four months later.” 

He gave us this grim piece of family history 
with a sort of satisfaction at its very grimness, then 
he took a stone, cast it into the sea, and bade us 
notice how long it took to descend. 


A faint, low splash, scarcely audible, announced 
at length that it had reached the bottom. 

We had done with Tiberius; Zimberio they call 
him in Capri; we had still to see the Grotta del 
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Matrimonio, the Natural Arch and the Azure Grot, 
after which we might order our boat and be off. 

The Grotta del Matrimonio is an ancient temple, 
built in the rock; we were informed by the man 
who led us to it, that it was the church of Tiberius; 
all his family were married there, thence, says 
tradition, its name. Learning takes an opposite 
view of the question; Mythra it declares was the 
name of the grot, consecrated to the worship of 
that eastern god. From Mythra, tradition made 
matrimonio, and from matrimonio, the story of the 
marriages. 

The Natural Arch is what its name implies. A 
rock thrown by Nature over other rocks, and raised 
amongst them an eternal monument of her great- 
ness and power. Its great size and sharp peaks, 
its splendid ochre-colour and bold contour; above all 
the wild rocky spot where it stands, with steep 
cliffs above; and a foaming sea below, and mur- 
muring winds ever sweeping past, these, and the 
consciousness that a careless step might cast you 
down and make you perish miserably, where none, 
save the bird of prey, could come to seek you, 
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produce a due effect on the mind. With the latter — 
sort of attractions, Capri is abundantly provided; 
you can scarcely walk a hundred steps without 
mecting with some lamentable history or fearful 
tradition. Carmela was so alarmed at all she heard, 
that she could not be persuaded to accompany us 
to the Natural Arch. I consoled her with the pro- 
spect of the Azure Grot. 

But when we came down to the beach, the sea 
looked blue and rough. The Azure Grot, indeed! 
There was no thinking of it. I went up to Giuseppe 
Mici, who stood leaning against his boat in a melan- 
choly attitude. ) 

““What about the weather?” I asked. 

“Non si puo partire,” was his ominous reply. 

What! we could not leave; we could not go 
back to Sorrento that night! 

Giuseppe shook his head, and pointed to the 
smoke of Vesuvius; it came sweeping down the 
mountain, trailing along the sea, sent by the wind 
full in our face. Whilst the grey smoke was blown 
in that direction, there was no leaving Capri in a 
four-oared boat. 
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All sorts of strange ideas came into my head. 


I remembered the stories I had heard in Sorrento, 


of people being kept in Capri for weeks, I thought 
of the weather-bound Greeks before the siege of 
Troy, and the anxious looks of Carmela’s mother, 
entreating us to be careful, and the milk thickening 
into cream for our tea, and finally I thought of our 
purse, which was anything but full, and the high 
charges of Italian hotels. There was nothing for it, 
however, but to go to the next hotel and begin 
with the unpleasant confession that we must leave, 
when the weather would allow us, without dis- 
charging our bill. 

We had paid Pascarilla, but she still stood by 
us. She probably guessed the motive of our annoyed 
looks, for, first informing us that she had already 
lodged a gentleman and lady in the same predica- 
ment with ourselves, she ended by offering us her 
rooms. We were delighted with the proposal. In 
five minutes it was all decided. Carmela was to 
be our cook, Giuseppe our courier, and Pascarilla 
our maid-of-all-work. 

Thus provided with a stylish household, we 
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entered our new home. We had not been long in 
it when we made a few discoveries. The kitchen 
was very imperfectly provided with cooking utensils, 
and the comfortable room, with eighteen framed 
pictures of saints, and its balcony overlooking the 
beach, had no panes to its window. But it had 
shutters for the night; and in this mild climate 
windows are never closed in the day, unless to 
keep out the heat. The kitchen was a more serious 
objection; but even that had its good side. If Car- — 
mela’s talents had no fair scope, we could at least 
rely on the important fact that her dish of maccaroni 
had not, three days before, been served up on the 
table of some other traveller. 

Carmela herself was well pleased with the 
arrangement, and confidentially informed me that 
Pascarilla was a very good woman. How she had 
made the discovery she did not mention; but, in- 
deed, we had no reason to complain of Pascarilla. 
She borrowed right and left until she furnished the 
kitchen — tant bien que mal. We spoke of the 
cold floors, and at once her baby’s counterpane of 
sheepskin, and her husband’s shaggy sailor jacket 
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were placed beneath 6ur feet. To crown all, she 
placed unlimited confidence in our honesty. I 
opened the drawer of the dressing-table, and found 
a -handful of coppers and silver. I mentioned the 
matter to her; but she only laughed, shrugged her 
shoulders, and said she had no other place to put it 
in, and that it would do there. And I had too 
much respect for the trust of this primitive islander 
to insist on her removing it. 

Our discomforts, such as they were, did not 
occupy us much. We sat by the window, look- 
ing at the sea. It came roaring up the beach, 
ever more furious; if dashed rather than brought 
the fishing-boats on land — like so many nut- 
shells they danced on the foaming top of the 
waves. The men were all Neapolitans — brown 
caps, linen shirts, linen trowsers, and bare legs 
formed their costume — they were all buf black 
in hue; and bold, fearless men they looked. As 
their boats neared the shore, they jumped into 
the foaming surf, and with wild gestures and wild 
cries, they dragged them on land; fortunate when 
they could do so. Many were sent back again 
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and again by the force of the waves, and came 
in washed and dripping with water. We looked 
at the glistening fish packed in baskets, and pro- 
mised ourselves a luxurious dish for the morrow. 
Vain hope! spite the angry sea and more angry 
wind, whose united roaring would scarcely let 
us sleep for the whole of that night, one of 
these frail boats, manned, it is true, by ten 
men, went off with all the fish before morning: 
Ten lives were risked on a stormy sea, in a dark 
night, along perilous and rocky coasts, with more 
perilous currents, for the luxury of a great city. 
And we count fish dear! 

Long before day we got up to look at the 
smoke of Vesuvius. Alas! it still came down the 
mountain — it still swept along the sea, full in 
our face. The sky was grey, the sea was crested 
with foam. There was no going back to Sorrento 
that day. 

It was Sunday, and, with Giuseppe as our 
guide, we went to a pretty little church near the 
beach. Giuseppe, fearing we wero not comfortable 
with Pascarilla, had gone to a hotel, and obtained 
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credit for us. He had made terms, too, for our 
board and lodging; and so well had he bargained, 
that we felt convinced our starvation must be the 
object of the hotel-keeper. Giuseppe told us all 
about it on the way, but we declined peremptorily. 
It was some time before the priest made his ap- 
pearance. In the meanwhile, and to keep one 
another from mischief, the girls, who all knelt 
near the altar — the men are kept. behind in the 
churches of Southern Italy —- began singing, not 
saying, the rosary. The priest appeared, and said 
mass, but still they went on. At length the bell 
for consecration silenced them; but we were not 
long quiet — the sacristan soon began the litanies. 
When he had done, the priest turned to the con- 
gregation, and preached a good, sensible sermon 
on the gospel of the day, after which all rose and 
dispersed. Two things I noticed — the women 
were handsomer, and the people looked more 
comfortable than in Sorrento. 

There are two towns in Capri — Capri which 
we had seen; Anacapri, to which a road of five 
hundred steps, cut in the cliffs that skirt the sea, 
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leads native and foreigner, for the friendly name 
of forestierl, strangers, is mutually exchanged be- 
tween Capri and Anacapri. Capri we knew, but 
Anacapri had the merit of novelty. With Giu- 
seppe to show us the way, we went on that Sun- 
day afternoon. 

The day was grey and ‘cloudy —a dreamy 
autumn day, that reminded me of northern coasts. 
I had, been very much disappointed with Capri 
on the preceding day, but now I began to acknow- 
ledge that it had a sort of wild, solitary charm. 
Steep sterile mountains rose above us to our left, 
a grey, stormy sea foamed far below us to our 
right. Truly it was the place for a jealous Tibe- 
rius to retire in — a natural citadel of inacces- 
sible rocks, defended by treacherous seas — an 
eyrie whence the Roman eagle could survey and 
watch. the surrounding coasts with little dread of 
open might, still less of perfidious surprise. 

But the road, though beautiful and wild — 
though blooming on either side with lovely flowers 
— though crowned with the grey ruins of Barba- 
rossas castle, and protected by the little chapel of 
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Sant Antonio, that patron of solitude — seemed. 
none the less an endless road, climbing up to the 
very sky. , 

At length we reached Anacapri, a white, clean, 
comfortable-looking little place, where we saw none 
save well-dressed sailors, and smart and handsome- 
looking women. We entered the church on the 
piazza — the wax candles were lit, the priest was 
at the foot of the altar, an invisible organ was 
playing, and a decorous congregation, seated on 
benches, was singing with rude harmony. 

“The people look happy here,” I said to Giu- 
seppe, when we went out. : 

“Eccellenza, they are (every one is, or can be 
an ‘eccellenza’ in Italy). They are all sailors, 
and they have all a little bit of land left to them 
from father to son; and, though the soil is not 
good, they are all thriving. If you were not so 
tired, I would show you their campo santo.” 

We declared we were not tired at all; to the 
campo santo we went. Down a lonely lane we 
found this holy field of the dead. A white wall 
shut it in, and an iron gate closed it. Giuseppe 
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shook it; but though wé saw a lamp burning in 
a little chapel at the end of a gravel-path, no 
one answered his call. We saw, but could not 
enter. 

I have seen some country churchyards, all 
beautiful in their way — none that I liked so 
well as the little campo santo of Anacapri. Yews 
and willows gave shade to its blooming flowers 
and rows of black wooden crosses. Not one monu- 
ment did I see — nothing but that frail and 
perishable token of an immortal hope — nothing 
but the equality of the dead, all sleeping peacefully 
side by side, all laid at rest in the same earth, 
and waiting there for the same call. There was a 
Latin inscription at the gate. Whether the crosses 
bore any writing I could not see, for they all faced 
the little chapel. 

“Signorina,” said Giuseppe, “I have seen all 
the finest campo santos in Italy, but when I first 
saw this little campo santo, reared by sailors, on 
the summit of a mountain, in a little bit of an 
island, I marvelled much.” 

And as Giuseppe’s opinion is the very best 
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comment that can be made on this pretty place, I 
have transcribed it here. 

_ Carmela, too, admired it much — infinitely 
more than the ruins of the palace of Tiberius, who, 
from the account she has heard: of him, is no 
favourite of hers. I had seen her looking very 
serious on the preceding evening, with her cheek 
on her hand, and her eyes fixed on the floor. I 
supposed she was thinking of her home and her 
mother watching for our boat, like the mother of 
Sisera for the chariot of her son; but no; Carmela 
was thinking of Tiberius. 

Suddenly looking up, and fixing her beautiful 
brown eyes on my face, she said, with sad gravity: 

“Signorina, I think it will have been very 
difficult for that Tiberius to be saved.” 

“Tiberius was a Pagan,” I said. 

Carmela shook her head as much as to say 
that his case was settled. I was, therefore, not 
surprised at her preferring the Christian burial- 
place to the Pagan palace. But Paganism, too, has 
its charms; and one of the prettiest pastoral re- 
mains that I have yet seen in Italy met us on our 
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way down. wo shepherd-boys had climbed on 
the flat roof of the little chapel of Sant Antonio. 
In an mdolent and graceful attitude, one of them 
leaned back, and played a few sweet, though im- 
perfect notes on a rustic pipe. Around them 
grazed their little flock of white sheep and young 
kids. One of them, a brown and white goat, had — 
climbed up a rock, and, stretching its slender neck, 
it cropped the green shoots of a myrtle-bush. We 
had but to change the chapel of Sant Antonio into 
a temple of the god Pan, to be back to the days 
of classical song. | 

But its women are, after all, the most beautiful 
piece of antiquity which Capri possesses; truly the 
blood of the Greek has come down to them un- 
defiled. I never saw in all Italy such lovely crea- 
tures. They are tall and stately, yet exquisitely - 
graceful, with pure oval faces, dark eyes, soft and 
downcast, and a sweet dignity in their aspect and 
their bearing that made them look to me like so 
many virgin queens. I could not think with 
patience of the comments I had heard on the so 
called mésalliance of the two English gentlemen 
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who married Capri girls. Women like those we 
saw are ladies, for their beauty is not mere beauty 
of form and colour, it-is the perfection of woman- 
hood. They may be peasants, they may be ignorant, 
but rude or vulgar they cannot be with such noble, 
intellectual faces. Was Nausicae the less a prin- 
cess for washing her father’s linen? For my part, 
I looked at them, and became a sudden convert to 
the theory of races. I had already seen, two years 
before, Agfippina, Faustina, Messalina, and .other 
Roman Empresses revived under the aspect of 
Roman girls; but these before me were the 
daughters of an earlier and a nobler race than the 
Roman. Theseus, Ajax, Agamemnon, the most 
heroic of men, Helen, Briseis, the loveliest of 
women, were the progenitors of the women of 
.Capri. Carmela was, like us, lost in admiration. 
“Belle Donne,” she kept repeating, “belle donne,” 
and when a pretty girl like Carmela praises women 
whose beauty throws her in the shade, who can 
doubt the praise? 

But even the beauty of the Capri women could 
not make us forget the unpleasantness of being 
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kept in Capri against our will. We could see the 
Capo of Sorrento quite near; the sun shone on the 
white houses of Massa, and yet we could not stir. 
That little bit of foaming sea could not be crossed; 
not at least without such peril as we did not 
choose to face. We had rather sharply taxed 
Giuseppe that morning with bringing us out in bad 
weather, and he had replied so seriously, “Signore, 
on the honour of my daughters, I thought the 
weather would be good,” that we cdlild say no 
more; but of course we were just as cross —— 
Carmela excepted; she bore it all with Italian 
sweetness — and Giuseppe, perceiving this, thought 
proper to treat us like little children. In the 
evening he appeared with a bundle of the pretty 
straw-work, in which the women of Capri excel. 
Straw-work, indeed, when he knew the state of 
our purse. 

“You can pay in Sorrento,” said Giuseppe. 

“Money!” exclaimed Pascarilla, laughing, “I 
can give you money.” 

There’is as yet in this part of Italy, at least, 
great trust in the honour and wealth of foreigners. 
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Thus comforted, we looked at the straw-work; it 
consists of horsehair, silk, and straw, and is ex- 
tremely pretty. Every lady who visits Capri buys 
the making of a bonnet, and not one out of ten 
would look at it if it were sold in Oxford Street. 
But the pleasures which straw-work gives last but 
little. The wind still moaned, the sea still roared, 
we were still prisoners. I rose in the night to 
look out; I saw a starless sky, a-dark sea, a broad 
line of white foam, and the boats lying in rows on 
the beach. Some were lit, and under the tent-like 
cover of one I saw an old fisherman sitting alone 
and smoking placidly. The Italian fisherman’s 
boat is his house. He cooks, eats, drinks, and sleeps 
in it. Even Giuseppe and his men did not dream of 
sleeping in some dwelling on land. They had the 
boat, and its benches and bare boards, with the sails 
to throw over all — what more could they wish for? 

The next morning was sunny, and Giuseppe, 
Spite the rough sea, thought we might go at noon. 
Vain hope, which noon dispelled; yet we had no 
reason to regret our stay in Capri that day. An 
Irish gentleman, Mr. W—, and an English priest, 
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Mr. C—, having heard of our predicament, came 
with the kindest offers of assistance. We had 
never seen them before; we shall, perhaps, never 
see them again, yet how could we forget such 
kindness? Our purse was not yet quite empty, and 
Giuseppe: held it all but certain that we could 
leave the next day; we declined, therefore, with 
many thanks, but we accepted with pleasure Mr. 
W—’s proposal of showing us some of the walks of 
Capri in the afternoon. . 

Mr. and Mrs. W— reside near the palace of 
Tiberius; Mr. C— was at Ross’s hotel in Capri; 
‘we were at Pascarilla’s on the beach; we agreed 
for convenienee sake to meet on the road that leads 
to the palace of Tiberius. 

We had seen Capri and Anacapri, and as the 
whole island is something like three miles long, a 
mile and a-half broad, and nine miles round, we 
thought we knew it pretty well. Mere delusion; 
every step in Capri is a new scene overlooking a 
new view, every view seems more wild, more 
beautiful than the last. Mr. W— evidently loved 
Capri; he spoke of it with affection, and knew it 
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well. He led us along a path above which rose 
the remains of the carriage road of Tiberius, to 
a terrace overlooking the islet where Augustus 
caused his friend to be buried within view of his 
palace, in order that every day his eyes might rest 
on the spot. Thence we climbed up, not without 
peril, the mountain side, where we found a myrtle 
still in bloom; we came to a spot whence we saw 
three blue seas, with steep mountain peaks rising 
between them, and finally we reached the edge of 
a cliff, whence we obtained the grandest view we 
had yet seen in Italy. 

The sea was of the deepest and most intense 
azure; the islet of the Sirens burned on it like 
blocks of rock in flame. The Punta della Cam- 
panella, the steep arid mountains glowed like fire 
on the sky. Everywhere mountains stretched along 
the coast, and islands lay scattered on the sea, and 
every mountain and islet had a name famous in 
classical story. The sun sank, the glow vanished,. 
gloom fell on the splendid scene, and another 
charm than that of magnificence followed. I knelt 
on the edge of the cliff, and, holding fast to some 
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shrubs, I looked over. Precipitous cliffs descended 
to the sea; a white edge of foam curled sround 
their rocky base; the wild-looking arco naturale 
rose below us, everything was savage, grand, and 
sublime. 

I have always found that there was a charm 
‘wanting in Italy. The charm of grey days, and 
cloudy skies, and tempestuous seas; a charm which 
the wildest northern shores, the most barren of 
northern mountain solitudes possesses, and which 
sinks deep into the heart of man, and falls like re- 
pose on the strife and weariness of life. But after 
seeing Capri I thought so no more. It rises, a lone 
rock amidst the seas, exposed to all their changes, 
and beaten by their waves. Winds pass over it in 
all their might, autumn mists roll down its sides, 
and a solitude, which the presence of the foreigner 
rarely disturbs, guards every beautiful haunt, every 
wild spot, where time passes, and the dreamer who 
watches the grey clouds rolling along the sky need 
not reckon the hours. And, to make his solitude 
more complete, he may be pretty sure that, whilst 
the north wind blows, he is fairly shut in Capri. 
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But our exile ended with the next morning. 
The sky was clear, the sea was comparatively still. 
Giuseppe Mici pointed to it triumphantly when I 
opened our window, .which, to Pascarilla’s honour, 
had become duly glazed; his men were getting the 
boat in readiness; we left without waiting for 
breakfast. Pascarilla’s bill, I am sorry to say, was 
extravagantly high; but we did what people should 
always do here; we resolutely refused to pay 
dearer for indifferent rooms in Capri than we paid 
for excellent rooms in Sorrento. I told Pascarilla 
we were sorry to leave her dissatisfied, to which 
she replied with thorough Italian good temper and 
naiveté: — 

“Oh! never mind that, ladies.” 

The sea was so rough that Giuseppe landed us 


at Massa, whence we had to walk home; but we 
were out of Capri, and cared for nothing. 


Since her return home, Carmela has been enter- 
taining her family with accounts of her adventures. 
She has given to her sister, Maddalena, the history 
I gave her of Tiberius; but Maddalena, on learning 
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that amongst the victims of Tiberius there were 
women, has proved sceptical. 

“It is very likely, indeed, that women would 
go to a palace to be cast from a rock into the 
“9 . 

Without attempting to settle that ‘ matter, 
Carmela has come to a positive conclusion con- 


8€a. 


cerning the fate of Tiberius in the next world. 
She is all but sure that he went “dritt all in- 
ferno.” 
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NINTH CHAPTER. 


Christmas. 


Time has passed since Carmela came to the 
positive, though sad, conclusion concerning the fate 
of Tiberius in the next world, which I have re- 
corded; but the adventures of her journey are 
still present to her mind, and travelling has 
awakened an ambitious desire in her heart. I 
' found her, the other day, sitting behind her loom, 
weaving a cotton check for the use of the family. 
It was green and brown, with a thread of scarlet 
running through. I admired it. Carmela lis- 
tened to the praise with the modesty of conscious 
merit, and confidentially told me that, if she can, 
she will return to Capri, learn the art of making 
straw-work, and introduce it in Sorrento. But 
this is a profound secret as yet. Thus knowledge 
and inventions travel. 

Soon after our return from Capri, the weather 
broke; and since then we have had the long, in- 
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cessant rains which fertilize the thirsty Italian 
earth. We have them still, and with them that 
greyness of clouds which I formerly missed, and 
storms such as one expects in northern summers, 
and which here are only known in winter. There 
broke one a few days ago, the grandest I ever 
saw. The thunder rolled amongst the mountains - 
with a full, deep sound; the lightning darted 
and played across the sky like a bright serpent; 
then, suddenly, the house shook with a clap, and 
a line of fire descended straight into the heaving 
sea. The storm was exhausted, the sky soon 
cleared, and we had a glimpse of that brilliancy 
which here turns winter into a sort of second 
spring. 

The extreme mildness of the climate makes 
such a place as this delightful. to chilly people. 
Naples, indeed, is warmer, but from this quiet 
retreat if seems noisy and tumultuous; and we 
have not yet been able to find Sorrento cold. 
Our drawing-room is large — it is all doors and 
windows — yet a brass dish, in a wooden frame, 
filled with hot ashes, is sometimes more fire than 
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we can bear.. We open the door on the loggia to 
let the place cool. 

I went out upon that loggia the other evening, 
the moon was shining over mountain and sea; an 
English summer night is colder. Indeed, we 
have none of the signs of winter here. Perpetual 
verdure clothes the mountains, the orchard trees 
never lose their foliage, the roses do not cease to 
bloom in the garden. Every day I go down 
and gather them from the tree. Long walks, it 
is true, are out of the question — the earth is 
saturated with rain; but every season brings its 
pleasures. And Christmas here, though its joy 
does not take the aspect of coal fires, plum pud- 
ding, and roast beef, is merry Christmas for all 
that. 

Three years ago, we were in Rome. We heard 
the Pope saying mass in Saint Peter's, and wit- 
nessed all the magnificence with which the 
Church commemorates the irth of Christ. A 
few days later, we stood at the gate of Saint 
Antonio to witness the blessing of the animals. 
In memory of the ox and the ass in the stable of 
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Bethlehem, they are yearly brought there to re- 
ceive a solemn benediction. We saw them all. 
From the holy father’s milk-white palfrey, with 
velvet housings, to the contadino’s donkey, with 
its bunch of mbbons and the fresh red rose stuck 
by his hairy cheek, they passed before us in end- 
leas procession. “To crown all, we heard the little 
children preach in the church of Araceli. I still 
remember the little blue-eyed girl of three, who 
lisped, but could nof finish her sermon, and the 
undaunted little lady of seven, who went through 
it all with easy grace; but, for all that, I think 
that a Christmas in Sorrento will bear com- 
parison with any Christmas, even with a Roman 
one. 

It is ushered in with an awful slaughter of 
pigs, with festive preparations of every kind, and 
with an interchange of convivial presents. For. 
some days before and after Christmas, but espe- 
cially before, you cannot enter the streets or 
lanes of Sorrento without meeting men and boys 
gravely bearing on their heads the large, fiat, 
tray-like baskets they here call “sporte,” with a 
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dainty white cloth thrown over them to conceal 
their contents from the curious. Three of these 
sporte have found their way to us. 

The first that came contained a large quantity 
of those little red-eheeked apples, whieh the 
Italians hold for a rare and dainty fruit. I have 
noticed the, sparkle of their eye when you ask 
them if it is good. Good! It is delicious. We 
were but half deceived; yet we gave these said 
apples a fair trial, and raw, boiled, or roasted, we 
found them shamefully deficient, unworthy of a 
place on the poorest London stall. The fact 
is, an Italian does not know what an apple is. 
However, this first sporta held something besides 
the little deceivers. It held large and magnifi- 
cent oranges, with their stems and shining leaves; 
lemons, long, yellow, full of juice, and which the 
atives call bread lemons, and eat in slices, und 
little tender green lemons — oh! laxury unkown 
eut of the land where the lemon grows — just 
plucked in their sweet unripeness from the tree. 
The peculiar flavour of these little green lemons 
must be left to imagination; it cannot be described. 
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The second sporta, or rather canestra, for it 
was an humbie offering on a small scale, was part 


_ of a present which the contadina, who gave it to 


us, had received from the mountains of Arola. 
She sent oranges and lemons in summer, and got 
her winter return. It held the red-cheeked 
apples, of course, cones of the large, flat Italian 
pines that give a peculiar character to the Italian 
landscape, and which, (the cones, of course), are 
publicly sold and roasted in the streets of Naples; 
sorbinelle and chestnuts innumerable. Some were 
raw, more were baked and strong together in the 
shape of a lozenge. These baked chestnuts are 
as hard, or almost, as marble; but they are not 
without a certain pleasing taste, which the owners 
of good teeth can appreciate. 

The third sporta was in higher style, and 
altogether an ambitious affair. Its contents, when 
emptied out, covered a whole table. Apples, of 
course, dried figs, dried cherries, green lemons, 
pears, (as good as the apples, if not better), nuts, 
without end, made a splendid show. 


A blue paper, when opened, showed some 
17* 
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excellent sweets, made by the fair hands of the 
noble ladies of the monastery of Saint Paul, who, 
like all nuns, have distinguished talents in that 
line; then came a large delicious melon from . 
Rocca di Papa, and finally a plate with the na- 
tional cotone. 

The day before Christmas is a fast-day, and, 
unless a Neapolitan observes the fast by having a 
cotone for his supper, he is not happy. 

The cotone is to him, what roast beef and plum 
pudding are to a thorough-bred Englishman on 
Christmas day. What is Christmas eve without 
that dish? It is not Christmas at all. Accord- 
ingly, a real Neapolitan — the Sorrentini have a 
hankering after the cotone, but do not go into 
excesses — a real Neapolitan will, I have been 
assured, over and over, sell his bed and sleep on 
the floor rather than not sup on this cotone. And 
what do you think this cotone is? Why, it is an 
eel, twisted in a circle, with laurel-leaves around 
it, and three green lemons within. It is to be cat 
in small pieces; each piece is put between two 
Jaurel-leaves; the whole is fried in oil, served up 
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hot, and eaten with the juice of the green lemons 
squeezed over it, and a very savoury dish it is. 

The religious ceremonies begin on Christmas 
eve, and are continued the whole night long. 
One of them is peculiar to Sorrento. I had often 
heard of it from the Sorrentini, and greatly wished 
to see it. 

At six we went to the church of the Congre- 
gazionella. It is kept by the Servi di Maria, who 
are all nobles; vain relic of feudal times and of 
a lost power. A very dashing young aristocrat, 
Dom Francesco, no sooner understood that we were 
foreigners, than he handed us to the best front 
seats —- one constantly receives these marks of 
hospitable courtesy from the Italians. The church 
is a pretty church, and it was gaily decorated and 
brilliantly lit. To the left of the crimson altar 
stood a gilt and red velvet chair. It was waiting 
for the Bambino Gesu. The child Jesus was to sit 
on that chair, and be honoured that night. 

An ancient custom, of which the origin is 
forgotten, but which is still religiously observed in 
Sorrento, decrees that on the night of the birth of 
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Christ, a real child, living and beautiful, shall be 
chosen as the representative of the divine child our 
eyes are not blessed in beholding, and that the 
faithful, like the shepherds of Bethlem, like the 
Eastern Kings, shall come and offer him gifts, and 
pay him homage. , 

We had not been seated long, when two side- 
deors opened — on one side, priests came out, on 
the other, a brown, good-looking woman, bearing a 
young child of three or so in her arms. He was 
a beautiful dark-eyed boy, clad royally in a cloak 
of scarlet wool. His mother placed him sitting on 
the red-velvet chair, and, removing the cloak, 
showed him in his little white shirt, bare-footed and. 
bare-armed. A gilt basin and ewer, and a sponge, 
were handed to one of the priests. He took them, 
and, kneeling before the child, he washed the feet 
of this little heavenly ambassador. He next shod 
him with stockings and embroidered shoes. After 
this, the child was placed standing, a little silk 
frock of blue, with pink bows, made by his mother, 
and not in the least emulating the Hebrew costume, 
was thrown over him. Finally, the priest placed 
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on his head a crown of flowers. Each act was ac- 
companied by prayers in Italian. No sooner was 
the ehild crowned, than shots were fired withont, 
and the Servi di Maria, all rising, opened the Te 
Deum. The boy remained standing the whole time 
it was sung. His father supported him, and helped 
him to hold his little right arm, on which a bag of 
sweets had been bung, in the act of benediction, 
which the old painters give to the child Jesus. He 
behaved with great decorum, and only once showed 
some emotion. When the shoes were placed on 
his feet, he smiled, and turned his head of 
one side, looking at them with evident de 
light. | 

When the Te Deum was over, his mother took 
him in her arms, and carried him away. As she 
passed by us, her brown face beamed with happi- 
ness. Indeed, I never saw so mueh smiling in a 
church before. The priests, the Servi di Maria, 
the boys and men, who, with Italian familiarity, 
crowded around the altar, the ladies in the front 
seats, the contadine behind, were all one flow of 
smiles as they looked at the Bambino. 
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After his departure, the religious ceremonies 
proceeded. We hed a sermon from a Canon, an 
address from the Archbishop, and Benediction. I 
heard, on the following day, more details concern~ 
ing this pretty ceremony. | 

Formerly, the poorest child was chosen, and 
this was fit. A nun embroidered his habit, and 
kept him at her cost for a year; but now the nun 
is dead. The poor cannot bear the expense of the 
child’s attire, and the rich and the comfortable have 
stepped in and taken possession of the post for 
their own children. The candidates must present 
themselves a year before the appointed time. 
Beauty is the greatest. recommendation; next to 
beauty comes poverty. The poorest among the 
comfortable have the best chance. This year’s 
Bambino Gesu is our neighbour. He is the son of 
a blacksmith, a little way off down the lanes; and 
his father has informed our servant Maria that it is a 
great consolation to him to have the divine child in 
his home. When this young king, whose name is 
Salvatore, left the house to proceed to the church, 
shots were fired, shots were fired when he eame 
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back, shots were fired when he got up the next 
morning, shots were fired when he sat down to his 
Christmas dinner — in short, his happy father’s 
pocket was fairly drained by gunpowder. 

Well, if is a beautiful custom, worthy of a 
poetic people, whose thoughts must ever take a- 
visible and poetic form. I felt, as I looked at that 
child, born to sorrow, sin, and death — I felt that 
it is good to be thus reminded of mysteries we treat 
so spiritually that we sometimes forget them. Do 
we, indeed, always remember that Christ became a 
weak little child for our sakes? We know it, but 
do we.think much of it? Ay, truly I felt, as I 
looked on -—— as I saw the ardent faith of this 
simple people — ay, truly this is the flesh of 
Christ — this is the real humanity to which he 
became wedded, which he redeemed by his birth as 
well as by his blood. 

The function over, we went to Gargiulo’s, the 
falegname known to all the visitors of Sorrento for 
his elegant wood-work. He had very civilly asked 
if we should like to know from his household what 
takes place in most Sorrento families on Christmas 
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evo, auld as this was a thing we greatly desired, 
we accepted willingly. Accordingly bis son and 
two workmen came and fetched us, not for protec- 
tion, for Sorrento is a safe place, but to light our 
path with lanterns ~~ no useless precaution; lamps 


eand gas are unknown here, and, unless when the 


moon shines, the streets are so many pits of dark- 
ness. 

We were introduced into a large room, where 
the presepio had been made on boards raised about 
tee feet above the ground. It was a stylish one, 
s large one too, but, first of all, what is a presepio? 
It is a representation of the birth of Christ. It is 
made of wood, of stumps of trees, of moss, of any- 
thing that will answer, and it represents rocks, 
rivers, trees, castles, houses, villas, palaces, any- 
thing that comes into the head of the oontriver; 
provided that, in the centre, there be a spot which 
may be called the stable of Bethlem, and which 
will aceomodate the Holy Family. Little baked 
clay figures, painted in strong colours, of shepherds 
bringing gifts, of animals, of peasant men and 
women, of pilgrims, kings, lords, and ladies, 
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of angels too, with wonderful wings, playing on 
fiddles, and hanging from wires, are indis- 
pensable for a presepio. It is to the Italian 
children what the Christmas tree is in Ger- 
many. 

The little waxen image representing the holy 
child was not yet in the manger of Gargiulo’s 
presepio. The youngest boy, Ferdinando, who 
was gaily dressed in blue, with a red scarf and 
white frill, and whose grave face never relaxed 
into a smile, went out for the purpose of carrying 
this image processionally in the streets, and 
bringing it to the presepio with due solem- 
nity. 

Vengono — vengono! cried his mother and 
sisters with great eagerness. They threw the win- | 
dows open, and requested us to look out. We 
saw lights coming along the dark street, we heard 
deep male voices singing the Te Deum, and under 
a dais we saw the grave Ferdinando, solemnly car- 
rying the Bambino. 

The procession entered the house, the Bambino 
was brought in, laid in the manger by Ferdinando, 
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and the whole band began singing little Christmas 
hymns; next appeared Gargiulo’s eldest son, a lad 
of fourteen, with priest’s cap, cassock, and surplice. 
He ascended a temporary pulpit gaily decorated 
with tinsel, and on the text, “parvulus natus est,” 
he delivered a flourishing sermon; the emphasis 
and gestures were perfect, and the self-possession 
complete. When he had done, the hymns began 
again, and wine and cakes, the gifts of the shepherds 
we were told, went round. The ease, the good 
breeding of these men, the absence of vulgarity in 
their manners and appearance, struck me very 
forcibly. I was seated by a Neapolitan lady, who 
had come to spend an hour with Gargiulo’s family 
and presepio. 

“TI felé dull alone,” she said, “and Gargiulo 
is a civil sort of man,” she added, condescend- 
ingly. 

It seems she had heard we were coming, 
and was most anxious to make our acquaintance. 

“Neapolitans are such animals,” she whispered, 
with a frown of disgust, “and foreigners are so 
amiable.” 
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I ventured to suggest that all Neapolitans might 
not be so very animal as she thought, nor yet all 
foreigners so very amiable; but she squeezed my 
arm, and with an expressive look, reiterated her 
assertion, “sono bestie,” for her unfortunate coun- 
trymen, and “cosi gentili” for the whole foreign 
brood. 

We had another amateur of Gargiulo’s fes- 
tivities in the person of a tall Sorrento cava- 
lier, who was a great deal more civilized than 
_ the Neapolitan lady. But well-bred conversation is 
not graphic, and he said nothing worth repeating. 

The solemnity of the presepio being over, we 
left. The whole family, however, religiously 
spent the evening in eating and drinking. To go 
to bed on Christmas Eve is held unlucky. Ac- 
cordingly, there was nothing in the street but car- 
rying Bambini about, with tapers, and firing of 
petards, and singing of Te Deums, and nothing but 
eating sweets and drinking wine and liqueurs 
within doors. Fighting, quarrelling, drunkenness, 
are unknown in this happy country — it is all 
merry-making and devotion. 
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During Christmas time, the presepio of Dom 
Sabino is open to the public. We went to see it 
to-day. It fills a room; and the figures are ten 
inches high, at the very least. 

Well, imagination is a fine thing, and Dom 
Sabino has got plenty of it. He is the author of 
all the fine presepii in and about Sorrento; and 
his terra-cotta figures have been purchased and 
carried away by enthusiastic foreigners, especially 
by Americans. They are, as I said, terra-cotta — 
the faces and hands are very carefully painted, 
and the clothes are, not shabby, baked clay, but 
real clothes of silk and velvet; and this especially 
excites the admiration, as well it may, of all Sor- 
rento. 3 
But, indeed, this presepio is very pretty, and 
what is there not in it? Fair princesses, covered 
with pearls; wealthy peasant women, in national 
costume; one old lady, grim and brown, is riding 
on a horse; shepherds making cheeses; naked 
beggars, clad in patches, and screaming out their 
misery to his eccellenza, one or the kings riding 

by; a shepherd playing on his pipes, and rivalling 
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the melody of the angels above; betides dogs, cats, 
rabbits, the ox, the ass, and the star — large and 
brilliant as a planet — are all there, every one of 
them. 

The holy family is not very visible; but I 
thought that the fair face of the Madonna looked 
very sweet. Saint Joseph was venerable; and the 
kneeling king, who humbly worshipped the divine 
child, struck me with his royal look. 

The details, the episodes of this little drama are 
not amongst its least interesting features. Dom 
Sabino is a poet and a philosopher. On the ruins 
of a Roman temple he has raised a poor, modern 
shop, filled with all sorts of eatables. He has a 
turn for the popular, too. A fiddler playing on a 
loggia, a group of itinerant musicians, are all ex- 
cellent in their way. But, oh! ye Moorish slaves, 
bending beneath the weight of that velvet chest, 
with its silver clasps! — ye knights and pages of 
the crescent — was there a crescent then? — with 
your prancing horses housed in richest velvet! — 
ye pious kings and wise men of the East, who 
shall recount your glories? —- who but that conta- 
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dina on the rocks that overlooks the path! Her out- _ 
spread hands.and open mouth express her admira- 
tion, and, in their turn, excite that of a real, living 
contadina by me. With Italian familiarity, she 
laid her hand on my shoulder, and, pointing with 
the other hand to the little clay figure, she chuckled 
with admiration and glee. 

Dom Sabino himself — a dignified-looking gen- 
tleman, though not enthusiastic — was not his own 
coldest admirer. He heard our praise modestly; 
but when we forgot the expression of that face, or 
the turn of this figure, he gently drew our atten- 
tion, and let us miss nothing. 
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TENTH CHAPTER. 


Naples. 


We left Sorrento in the promise of all its 
beauty. “A little more,” said Carmela, “the orange- 
trees will be in blossom, and the blackbirds will all 
be singing.” Yet we persisted in going. We 
thought it more pradent to fly from the siren be- 
fore she began her song, than to wait and find 
it not impossible, indeed, but too hard to leave 
her. 

What Sorrento is in April, I cannot say. I 
never saw anything more beautiful than Sorrento 
in February. Long walks in the narrow and 
sheltered roads that make Sorrento so pleasant for 
pedestrian excursions in summer, are, in winter, 
neither pleasing nor advisable; but the views are 
ever lovely. Never have eyes enjoyed a more de- 
lightful prospect than that which spread below our 
drawing-room windows, or which our loggia com- 
manded. 

The Two Sicilies. 1. 18 
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Summer softness had returned to the sky, and 
summer tints to the placid sea. Morning vapours 
veiled the snowy ridge of the distant mountains of 
Puglia. They seemed enchanted between sea and 
sky — so soft, so misty, so aerial, so distinct. It 
was not hard, in looking at them, to understand 
whence Turner had got his magic light — it 
is Italian. Here, too, he found his burning skies 
and those sunsets of flame which may seem incre- 
dible in England, and which here seem never to 
cease. 

The road from Sorrento to Castellamare winds 
at the foot of the mountains above the sea. It 
abounds in fine and picturesque views; the richness 
of the verdure and the variety of the wild flowers, 
render it extremely beautiful in spring. A railroad, 
and a yery slow one it is, joms Castellamare and 
Naples; but we were too late, or, rather, we were 
too early for the train; we left the carriage we 
had engaged to Castellamare, and took. another on 
to Naples by the carriage road. That old road, 
spite the dust, has its attractions. It gives you a 
glimpse of Italian life and ways, which you could 
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never have from a railroad carriage. The woman 
winding silk on her threshold, the dirty children, 
the everlasting barber’s shop, with the copper basin 
dangling at the door, and the meek man within, 
holding out his lathered face to the razor, the 
rows of poor at the church gate, the trellised walk 
that looks above the garden wall, the vast and 
arched loggia, so pleasant and so cool in summer, 
the dilapidated mansion, the tall, gaunt gate that 
stands ever open and guards a barren wilderness of 
stunted trees, yellow grass, and low bush — is it a 
magic gate like that in the Arabian tale, and is 
there some invisible palace and garden of delights 
behind? — the white and elegant villa, the 
luxurious palace of the noble, with its vista of a 
paved court and blooming garden, follow each 
other, and leave pictures on the mind, mere 
vignettes, if you will, but in their way very charming. 

We had a coachman who boasted that, “since 
he was that high, he had been with foreigners,” 
and who, unsolicited, but not unwelcome, now and 
then turned round his good-humoured face towards 


us, and acted the cicerone. 
18* 
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“That, signora,” said he, pointing with his 
whip to a strange green car, on which blazed a 
gold face like the sun at noonday, and which stood 
empty at the gate of a baked clay-looking church, 
“that is the car in which the dead are conveyed 
to the Campo Santo. It has come all the way 
from Naples. You may notice the four corners 
outside; in each of these corners sits one of the 
boys the signora may see now sitting at the door 
of the church.” 

And so they were; four boys in blue, with 
white capes, and strange caps and all four sitting 
in a@ row, and eating heartily. I forgot to ask 
whether they were meant for angels. 

“TI like,” pursued our coachman, “to give infor- 
mation to travellers who talk well, like the 
signora, and who can understand me.” ' 

We thanked him for his condescension, and 
continued to receive knowledge. 

All along our route we had noticed a singular 
black doll suspended from various windows. One 
had an orange tied to its feet, another, hanging 
across the road, wore a crown of feathers. 
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“That,” said our coachman, “is a sign in- 
timating that the people observe Lent in all its . 
severity, without availing themselves of the dis- 
pensations of the Church. They fast every day, 
excepting Sunday, and they do not taste meat, 
milk, eggs, cheese, butter, or lard, from Ash 
Wednesday until Easter. The feathers are seven, 
and every week one is pulled out. Formerly 
everyone observed Lent in that fashion. Now!” 
he shook his head expressively, and, indeed, the 
dolls were more remarkable than numerous. 

In Sorrento, too, Lent is observed in all ite 
rigour, but the people are more modest about it; 
they hang up no dolls to say to their neighbours: 
“see how pious I am!” 

Indeed, to fast and to abstain from meat are so 
much a matter of course with this sober people, 
that a foreigner might live years amongst them 
and never suspect from their altered appearance, or 
learn from their discourse, the severity of their 
abstinence. I never heard but one remark on the 
subject, and I had led to it by mentioning it first. 
It was from Donna Anunziata. 
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“Ah! how nice meat smells on Easter Sunday,” 
she said, with a sparkle in her blue eyes. 

Few cities have such noble and elegant suburbs 
as Naples enjoys in Portici. It is a royal resi- 
dence, but so dangerous from the vicinity of Ve- 
suvius, that it is seldom occupied by the Nea- 
politan sovereigns. We caught a glimpse of its 
beautiful gardens as we passed through the palace, 
which the road crosses. 

Charles the Third has left, in this one circum- 
stance, another proof of that honourable rectitude 
‘which characterised him as a sovereign. He 
would not allow the road to be turned aside from 
his palace, but rather suffered carriages to cross it 
to and fro than interfere, howsoever slightly, with 
public convenience. 

This road is a very fine one, and the villas that 
line it are both handsome and substantial. They 
inspire one with a profound contempt for English 
villas, with their sounding titles and walls of thin 
baked clay. Is it stone that is wanting in Eng- 
land, or is the richest of modern nations so chary 
of her gold that she will not build? There was 
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no stone in sea-girt Venice, but there was money 
and the will to spend it; and the merchant princes 
of the Adriatic have left us elegant palaces, beauti- 
fal even in their decay, and churches of marble 
that defy the power of time. 

The fashion after which a nation builds is not 
a matter of indifference. The Italian character is 
fall of faults, many of which verge so much on 
meanness, and they cannot all be modern faults, 
that the most impartial traveller must now and 
then be tempted to denounce the whole nation. 
But, granting all that can be said against the Ita- 
lians, they have one redeeming point that will al- 
ways have its weight with s just and reflective 
mind, they know how to build; and men, who can 
build so nobly and so solidly, must have in them 
no common share of power and greatness — for 
greatness ever seeks the imperishable. It cannot 
attain it, and it knows it, yet it does well to seek 
it, for all that. 

We were waylaid at the gates of Naples by the 
Custom-House dragons, and we got free by the 
ustial spell — the bottiglia. The bottle is a won- 
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derful thing in Italy, as wonderful as ever was 
Aladdin’s lamp in the celestial empire. Many are 
the feats you can accomplish with its help. You 
can enter private houses and royal palaces, you can 
smuggle forbidden books, cards, cigars, anything, in 
short, into this most jealous of kingdoms, and all 
for a sum varying from one carlino , fourpence, to 
as many piastres as you choose to give, or as the 
occasion requires. In every country the bottle acts 
its part, and is recognised as an important element 
in the social system, but in no country is the 
bottle so frank and so open as in the kingdom of 
Naples. The Gabelliere came up to us with the 
usual inguiry. We answered, and with perfect 
truth, that our luggage held no contrabands or any- 
thing subject to the dazi indiretti. 

“Still, it is necessary to open and examine that 
trunk,” he said. 

We gravely entreated him not to do so, know- 
ing, all the time, that nothing was further from 
the worthy Gabelliere’s intent than to unstrap our 
trunk in the middle of the road, and trouble him- © 
self with looking over its contents. _ 
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“We shall take your word,” he royally and 
magnanimously said, “but we must have a bot- 
tiglia.” ; 

We gave our bottigha, and drove on. | 

“They do not do those dirty things in your 
country,” said our philosophic coachman. “But, 
poor fellows, it is not their fault; they are not 
well paid, and they must live.” 

Whether the Gabellieri are well paid or not is 
a question I cannot decide. I know they all ask 
and take money. They have, however, a sort of 
form and of pride, too, about it. Three years ago 
we. travelled by the stage-coach from Rome to 
Naples. We alighted at Itri to submit to the 
Castom-House visit. Our luggage was taken down, 
the trunks were opened and shut again, then we 
were politely asked to walk upstairs. We were 
tired and heavy; it was early morning. I re- 
member the dirty, wooden staircase up which we 
climbed to a dingy-looking room, where two well- 
dressed officials waited, with some dignity, behind 
"a table. Our conductor pointed to a wooden dish, 
with a fair sprinkling of silver pieces. 
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“The signori have made their offering,” he 
said, emphatically. 

The two officials said nothing; I do not think 
they looked at us; they went on with a little bit 
‘of local gossip, and treated us with superb indif- 
ference. We added our share to the silver pieces, 
and walked down-stairs. They had not even con- 
descended to come for their money; no, we were 
sent up to them as subjects to their sovereigns, we 
paid our money as regularly as a tax, and their 
majesties pocketed it with royal coolness. 

In the course of the same day we arrived at 
Molo di Gaeta, and there, to our surprise, the con- 
ductor informed us that there was another Custom . 
House, and that, if we wished to avoid being 
delayed two hours, we must pay tribute. People 
get ill-tempered travelling. ‘We did not refuse to 
pay, which would have been a perilous, imprudent 
course, but we gave so stingily that the gentlemen 
of Molo di Gaeta, disgusted with the meanness of 
our collective bottles, returned them indignantly; 
but, at the same time, and not to offend their 
friend, the conductor, they kindly let our luggage 
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pass unexamined. We all bore the insulting re- 
fusal and took back our money with Christian 
humility. A third appeal was made to our pockets 
at the gates of Naples; but this time an exaspe- 
rated lady declared that, do what they would, she 
would not pay; threats, coaxing, entreaties, having 
proved unavailing, we were allowed to pass still 
unexamined; for if travellers hate to have their 
luggage visited, they may be sure that the lazy 
Neapolitan Gabellicre hates the whole affair as 
much as they do. 

Happy they who see a beautiful place on a 
fine day; no first disagreeable impression will mar 
their remembrance of its beauty. 

We entered Naples for the fourth time, and 
found it rainy and dirty, as we had found it three 
times before. Worse, the hotels were full; and 
. lodgings were hard to get. At length we were 
housed, and to our satisfaction, for it poured the 
remainder of that day and the whole of the next. 

Instead of the orange-groves of Sorrento, I saw 
the next morning a dirty piazza, and observed 
Neapolitan manners. A lady in violet silk, flounced 
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to the waist, was lounging at the opposite window, 
whilst her servant made the bed. Dirty women, 
with shawls on their heads, went up the church 
steps. The seller of lemons and oranges was 
dressing his wooden stall, or rather house, for there 
is a roof to it, with garlands and festoons of fruit. 
The shoemaker sat at his door, as much out as the 
rain would let him, working zealously; a dirty boy 
had just brought him his cup of chocolate from the 
neighbouring coffee-house; cows and their calves 
were walking under the high archways of houses 
to give their milk; troops of goats were darting 
down a narrow street, and from every lane and 
alley vendors were screaming at the pitch of their 
voice, with a noise unknown out of that noisy 
city. 

We had barely done breakfast when we re- 
ceived a visit. The custode of the Egyptian gal- 
lery wanted to see us. We had an alarming vision 
of Egyptian antiquities, but curiosity proved stronger 
than fear, and the custode entered. He was a 
little spare man, with a strange twist in his face 
and a troubled eye. He brought us copies of Cor 
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reggio and Titian, from fifteen to twenty shillings 
a-piece. 

“And to show you,” he began, without giving 
us time to object, “that I am really the author of 
these copies. Look!” 

He seized a pencil, and rapidly and correctly 
traced the outline of the Madonna del Coniglio, 
We praised his skill, his moderate prices, &c., but 
declined purchasing. 

“TI could leave them cheaper,” said the custode, 
scratching his head, and giving us a meditative 
look of his troubled eye. 

Still we declined. Then he lured us into a 
discourse upon art; and no sooner had a few im- 
prudent words escaped us, than he turned up his 
eyes, clasped his hands, and tapped his foot, ex- 
claiming: 

“Tt really is delightful to talk with ladies who 
understand the arts so well! Will you not have 
the Madonna del Coniglio for three piastres?” 

We. assured him it was impossible; and with a 
sigh, the poor fellow, having exhausted persuasion, 
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cheapness, and flattery, packed up his pictures, 
and took his leave. 

We saw him the same day at the Studij, but 
he ignored us completely. The picture-dealer and 
the keeper of the Egyptian gallery were two dis- 
tinct individuals. 
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ELEVENTH CHAPTER. 


The Stadij. 


THE - magnificent collection enclosed within the 
walls of the Studij is unique in the world. Its 
pictures, its statues can be surpassed — the greatest 
masterpieces of modern art have other homes; but 
a few faded paintings, taken from the walls of two 
buried cities, the kitchen wares, the half-burnt 
food, the jewels, the pots and pans of the Pompeii 
and Herculaneum citizens of the year 79 of our 
era, are more potent over the imagination of man 
than all the marvels of the Sixtine, or the treasures 
of the Vatican. 

The ancients have come down very cold to us 
through two thousand years. Their very faith is 
a dead letter to us. We may wander through 
the land they covered with temples and altars 
without one reverent thought in which they have 
a part. The ruined temple speaks feebly of the 
worship it has survived. We admire the marble 
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of the broken column, and think little or nothing 
of the God once adored within the mysterious 
sanctuary. The freshness of the falling waters, 
the verdure of the delicate fern, are all we care 
for in the grotto once sacred to the Naiad. The 
pious thought that placed a holy presence in this 
solitary spot — the tender awe with which the 
gracious divinity of the place was worshipped by 
generations of bygone women and men — move us 
not. Nay, we have even learned to despise the 
faith, to them so sacred and so dear. I¢ is asso- 
ciated in our minds with the puerile revival of 
the last ages. Mythology and ail its gods are 
wearisome to us as a twice-told tale, foolish as 
Damon and Phyllis in the pastoral. But that is 
not all. Modern customs and manners are the 
development of the customs and manners of our 
ancestors. They are perpetual links between the 
past and the present. The vices and the virtues 
of generations gone have survived them to a con- 
siderable degree. They have left to their de- 
scendants traditions, hatreds, passions, and duties, 
which time has not effaced, and has scarcely 
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softened. But the barbarians, who violated the 
peace and the splendour of the ancient world, 
also broke its link with the present. What have 
we in common with the Greeks and more modern 
Romans? What do we know about them? Their 
political history, their wars, their conquests, their 
roads, and their ruins; this much, or little more. 
From their literature, we have gathered a fow 
facts. The camp or the forum was the real life 
of man; the destiny of woman is well expressed 
by the old epitaph, “She stayed at home, and 
spun wool.” Learned and accomplished ladies were 
rarely virtuous; the sanguinary games of the circus 
and gifts of land and corn were sufficient to the 
people. Republican consuls, tyrants, emperors, ser- 
vile senators, illustrious generals, polished poets, 
stately historians, orators, statesmen, and, beneath 
these, a swarming population of parasites, freed 
men, captives, and slaves, are what we know of 
the past. No wonder that it seems tedious and 
cold, that we weary of Rome's greatness, and care 
not much for her records. But enter the Stadij, 


and that indifference vanishes. 
The Two Sictlies. I. 19 
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The two first rooms open to visitors are amongst 
the most interesting. They contain the paintings, 
inscriptions, and mosaics which have been cut out 
of the walls of Pompeii and Herculaneum; and 
faded, effaced, and decayed as these paintings are, 
fhey are yet very striking. 

Masterpieces they never were; we musf not 
expect to see in them those triumphs of ancient art 
which live in the names of Zeuxis and Apelles; 
they are mere house decorations, no higher in rank 
than the paintings which adorn our theatres or a 
French café. But it is interesting to see all that is 
left of this perishable branch of ancient art, and to 
know what were the house decorations of a second- 
rate Roman town, eighteen hundred years ago. 

Our medieval ancestors had tapestries worked 
in the frame by noble ladies, or wrought in the 
loom by Flemish artisans; the leather hangings of 
Cordova have remained famous, and, however hand- 
some, or not, these may have been, there is no 
doubt that they were lasting and substantial. An 
elegant Pompeian, half Greek, half Roman, might 
have criticized the figures drawn by Gothic ladies; 
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he might have objected to Spanish leather as heavy 
and coarse; but he could have despised neither, for 
either represented a sort of skill, much time, and — 
some money. But what would, what could the 
Pompeian say to the paper hangings of the nine- 
teenth century? Flimsy in substance, poor in 
value, poor in taste. Fine silk, velvet, and gilding 
adorn-the palaces of kings and the mansions of the 
great; but they are the exceptions, not the rule, 
and they are in luxury beyond anything in ancient 
Pompeii. Taking it for granted, therefore, that the - 
Pompeian would only visit middle-class houses, we 
can imagine with what feelings he‘would turn back 
from our cold-white, pale-grey, or uniform crimson 
and green walls to his panellings with fountains, 
flowers, landscapes, farms, nymphs, gods, and god- 
desses, airy dancers, or wild Bacchante — not to 
speak of the grand religious or historical paintings, 
-whieh were rather pictures — and proclaim loudly 
the superiority of Pompeian ways and habits. 

The size of these mural paintings varies accord- 
ing to the places they decorated; the smallest are 


amongst the best; and the best teo, generally, are 
19# 
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the lightest in subject. For once we see the grave 
Romans in that careless mood which they never 
wear in history. As mere paintings, it must be 
confessed that they are not beautiful. They look 
like frescoes — though they are not — and they 
have the coldness and the want of depth of wall 
painting. The colouring has been injured by time, 
and by the ashes of Vesuvius, and were it not for 
the varnish that is put over them when they are dug 
out, it would vanish altogether. The flesh of the 
- figures has become of a dull brick red, and the 
strong hatches, which the ancient artists used, give, 
to our eyes, accustomed to the graduated tints and 
the melting colours of modern painters, a sense of 
harshness and coarseness; but if we overlook this, 
or get over the first unpleasant impression, we are 
struck with the correct drawing, with the fine 
expressive heads, the graceful and elegant attitudes, 
and the charming details that meet us every- 
where. } 

These paintings are religious, historical, alle- 
gorical, domestic, or purely decorative. The orna- 
mentation of the latter; the fountaing, arcades, 
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glimpses of landscape, vases, from which spring 
graceful lines; the wreaths of flowers and leaves, 
with strange, half-human figures, the decorative 
style in short, which prevails largely to this day, 
which came in at the Renaissance, and of which 
the loggie in the Vatican afford the finest modern 
models, these strike us at once as familiar and 
known. Indeed, it is difficult, on seeing them, not 
to believe in the tradition which is related to all 
the visitors of the baths of Titus, in Rome. These 
baths were discovered and dug up in the sixteenth 
century, and when we saw them we were told that 
Raffaelle crept through a hole, which still exist, 
near the ceiling of one of the halls, in order to 
study the graceful ornaments with which the Ro- 
man artist had decorated the walls of the Imperial 
palace; thence, it is added, Raffaelle borrowed the 
idea of the style he adopted in the famous loggie. 
Some of the historical paintings are very fine. 
Medea meditating the murder of her children, who 
are playing carelessly, is tragic. The sacrifice of 
Iphigenia is very interesting; it is supposed to be 
a copy of the famous picture by Timanthes; here, 
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as in the work of the Grecian artist, Agamemnon 
has veiled his averted head. The father of Iphi- 
genia could not look on the sacrifice of his daughter, 
and the painter could not attempt to portray the 
anguish of the father. Beneath that painting there 
was & modern copy in oil colours, exposed for sale. 
Tt was exactly like the original in size and drawing. 
The vivid colouring of the one, and the faded hues 
of ths other, made the only difference between the 
fresh and the old painting; but it was striking. At 
once we saw, in looking at what the Pompeian 
picture was like in its early days, the abyss that 
divides ancient from modern art. 

Right or wrong, we have taken it for granted 
that colours are to be subdued, and that light is to 
be shaded away as much as possible; and, right or 
wrong, the ancients eeem to have held that red 
must be painted red, and that every object and 
figure was to be placed in clear, distinct light. 
There never could have been a Greek Rembrandt. 
The Greek painter — for these artist are chiefly 
Greek -— held, indeed, that gloom was useful, and 
he used it freely, but not in the modern fashion. 
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He did not paint his figure reeeiving a ray of light, 
that seems strong because all other light is subdued 
around it, sitting, like Rembrandt’s “Alchemist,” by 
a high and solitary window in a vast and gloomy 
room, with vistas of massive staircases, winding up 
in darkness, the whole leaving an impression of 
something shadowy, strange, and half unreal. He 
did the very reverse. On a pure black ground, he 
drew a wild Bacchante furiously riding a centaur, 
yet, graceful in her madness; he portrayed, in 
brilliant colours, a troop of dancing-girls, gay, bright, 
vivid as the hours that attend the car of the sun- 
god; and so far from producing something mysterious, 
he created fantastic figures, strange, it is true, but 
thrown out and not absorbed by darkness, and most 
clearly and positively defined. 

More attractive than the sacrifice of Iphigenia 
is the parting of Briseis and Achilles. The head 
of the Greek hero is scornful and splendid; still 
finer is that of the reluctant captive. In her glow- 
ing beauty, we seo the ancient ideal of woman's 
loveliness. Full, handsome, voluptuous, Briseis is 
born to be a captive or a queen. She is made and 
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meant for man’s pleasure and admiration — respect, 
tenderness, love, she never can command; buat apart 
the heathen feeling in whieh it is conceived, this 
handsome face is Italian to this day. Exactly like 
it, in cast and feature, was the head of the Sorrento 
girls, whom we saw last autumn carrying mortar for 
the mansons. . 

The smaller the pictures are, the more charming 
they also seem to be: Few. of the visitors of the 
Studij will forget the servant-girl stealing a look at 
the letter which her mistress is reading, the young 
girl dressing, and the exquisite little picture called 
“Le Marché des Amours.” Two maidens are buying 
loves from a lady who deals in them. She has got 
three to sell, but the purchasers cannot make up 
their mind. little love, who stands by the knee 
of one of the hesitating girls, does his best to be 
bought; --another, whom the marchande d’amours 
holds up for their inspection by the wings, with no 
more ceremony than if he were a chicken, stretches out 
his little arms with pathetic entreaty. A third, seen 
through the bars of his cage, waits patiently, and still 
the two girls are perplexed, and know not which to take. 
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The same graceful fancy is displayed in the 
numerous pictures of loves, who seem to act parts 
we have often assigned to our domestic elfs. Some 
play at hide and seek, some sit and make shoes, 
some dye wool, some ride dolphins, some ply a 
fishing-rod, and some do the house-work like any 
brownie. The paintings of animals and fruit are 
also exquisite. Two quails pecking, one an ear of 
wheat, the other some millet, are vividly true. 
Some satirical pictures, one of which represents a 
cigala (Nero) driving a car, drawn by a parrot 
(Seneca), are curious. They help to show us in 
what light the grotesque was held by a people 
whom we have learned to consider as painfully 
solemn. Whether even the sight of these light and 
satirical paintings will alter much the original im- 
pression is another thing. I once heard a learned 
German attempting to prove to a lady that the 
ancient Egyptians were a bright and cheerful people. 
He brought proof upon proof, but she heard him, 
and was not convinced. Mummies and pyramids 
were stronger than all his arguments. 

Isis had a temple in Pompeii, and a small col- 
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lection of Egyptian antiquities is kept in the Studij, 
under the care of our friend the custode. We did 
not enter that gallery, being too eager after Greek 
and Roman records to care about anything that 
came from the banks of the Nile. 

The collection of ancient statues in the Studij 
is magnificent; but it must be seen. Only pro- 
fessional critics, who have the right to falk learn- 
edly, can describe the ideal head of the Psyche — 
all plaster casts are vile libels of it — the Torso 
of the Bacchus, the calm, thoughtful dignity of the 
Aristides. But splendid as are these fragments and 
specimens of ancient art, they divide attention with 
the interesting portraits which abound here, as well 
as in all other Italian collections. 

An attraction, beyond that of mere beauty or 
art, makes us pause before the bust of Cleopatra, 
so voluptuously handsome, yet so small, so delicate, 
so womanly. The Aspasia in the Vatican has a 
more intellectual head than the Egyptian queen; 
but in both there is the same soft seduction, the 
grace stronger than beauty, which enslaved every 
heart. 
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The head of Alexander is also very striking. 
It has not so much character as the busts in the 
Uffizii or in the Capitol, but, like them, it ex- 
presses, in the ardent look, in the parted lips, the 
very eagerness of desire. An unsatisfied longing 
— very rare in the calm antique heads — a 
passion for wider worlds to conquer, breathes 
through the coldness of marble, after two thousand 
years. Interesting, too, though on very different 
grounds, are the heads of Nero and his mother. 
How. like — how perfidious both! — how cruel! 
but the head of the son is low — the head of a 
gladiator, with nothing to redeem it. The grace of 
a woman, the dignity of an empress, mark that of 
the mother. More iniquitous still is the head of 
Tiberius; indeed, few of these Roman Emperors 
ean be looked at without repulsion and disgust. 
The cruelty, the licentiousness, that disgraced their 
reigns, have been immortalized in their effigies. 
From these low. heads of degraded tyrants, it is a 
relief to turn to the intellectual countenances of 
the sages and philosophers of Greece and Rome. 
Moral greatness is not always there; but thought, 
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seeming gravity, are rarely absent. Mingled with 


these statues and busts of remarkable or eminent 
persons, there is an interesting family episode, 
which few visitors will be tempted to overlook. I 
allude to the portraits of the seven Balbi. 

Some time before Herculaneum was destroyed, 
in the early part of our era, Marcus Nonius Balbus 
was pretor and pro-consul of the city. He had a 
son who held the same office, his mother, Viceria 
Archas, and five goodly daughters. Statues were 
erected to this distinguished family; and when 
Herculaneum was discovered in the seventeenth 
century, the effigies of Balbus, of his mother, and 
his five daughters, were found in the Basilica. 
Two equestrian statues of Balbus and his son were 
also found under the exterior arches of the Chal- 
eidica; and all these statues, with the exception of 
one of the daughters, which was given by the 
Prince of Elbceuf to Eugene of Savoy, .and which 
is now in the Dresden Museum, are assembled in 
the Studij — a little domestic history. 

Viceria Archas was a stately matron. Roman 
dignity is impressed in her bearing; her head is 
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fine, expressive, full of intellect and power. Her 
son is very like her; but he has a look of care, 
borrowed perhaps from public life, from which his 
mother is free. The younger Balbus is very juvenile 
to be a consul and a pretor; but a family favour 
can do much — and the Balbi are a strong family, 
or the five grand-daughters of Viceria Archas would 
not have had a place in the Basilica. The four 
whom we see here are tall, elegant girls, and they 
wear the tunic and the pallium with much grace. 
They are very like each other, and rather pretty 
than handsome. Their faces, though Italian to this 
day, are not so in the sense of Italian beauty. 
They are not lke their father or the majestic 
Viceria Archas. The image of their mother is not 
here -—— she probably died in their youth; but 
from her they must have derived those soft » small, 
fair faces — such faces as we meet every day in 
Naples, with slight features, rounded contours, and 
golden hair, verging on red. Their undulating 
tresses still keep traces of the gilding, which was 
meant to show that they were fair; and their hair 
is dressed in a fashion which prevailed a few years 
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ago —— parted in bands, made wavy by the 
crimping-irons, and gathered behind. What their 
Dresden sister is like, I cannot tell. It is a pity 
that she should be divided from her kindred. 
These statues, seen as a family, have a touching 
interest, apart from their value as pieces of 
‘sculpture. ‘Divided and isolated, they become mere 
-statues, and can claim but cold criticism. The 
-equestrian statues of Balbus and his son are said to 
be very fine, and draw forth the admiration of all 
-connoisseurs, and the enthusiasm of every guide- 
book. 

The bronzes of the Studij are the finest known. 
‘They come chiefly from Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
and they make us ask, if the bronzes of two small 
provincial cities were so perfect, what must have 
been the bronzes of the Imperial City? — for, 
alas! the masterpieces of ancient art, carried away 
as spoils of Rome by the Eastern emperors, became 
the prey of Moslem invaders, and were melted 
down for the sake of the metal. The thought, the 
genius of man were held as of little worth, when 
compared with the ore that enshrined it. 
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There is great pleasure in visiting that narrow 
gallery, lined on either side with fine figures; here 
objects are not so numerous as to weary attention; 
we may look and come back, nor feel urged to go 
on, because there is yet so much to be seen. All 
these bronzes are fine, but a drunken Faun, sinking 
back, with languid, half-shut eyes, with hand 
heavily raised to snap his fingers at thought and 
care, is a masterpiece. Very fine, too, is the 
wearied Mercury, farther on. His handsome, astute 
face expresses more fatigue than thought; his bent 
back is rounded into rest; his half-raised foot is 
sore with a long journey; for once the God has not 
used his wings; he has travelled like a man, end 
hke a man, he is weary. Two more Fauns, one 
sleeping fast, and a diminutive little figure dancing, 
are charming; a small equestrian Amazon, casting 
a dart, an energetic, expressive figure, is now 
acknowledged to be the original of the Amazon 
which drew so much attention in the Crystal 
Palace in "51. It vexed me to see it. It seems 
we cannot have a statue of our own. 

Some of the finest statues in the studio were 
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found in the Termini of Caracalla, near Rome. 
Such as the group of the Toro Farnese, which must 
be left to connoisseurs; the Hercules, which Michel 
Angelo called divine — he had repaired it; but 
when the wanting pieces were found, he broke up 
what he had done, saying, it did not become 
mortals to touch the handiwork of gods — and 
which can only be divine to critics learned in 
anatomy; these, besides many other fine relica of 
antiquity and of the middle ages, were the pro- 
perty of the Farnese family, and through them 
passed into the branch of the Bourbons now pos- 
sessed of the throne of Naples. But the Farnese 
also had pictures; the best have found a fitting 
place and fitting company; the worst have been 
thrust into dark, sepulchral-looking rooms, which 
we saw from a distance, and which a ghost-like 
keeper, beckoning in the half gloom, lured us to 
enter. We gave a look at the walls and wanted 
to retreat, but the ¢ustode, who seldom had the 
good fortune to catch any stray flies — he was 
there lke a spider in his web — and who saw, 
with envy in his heart and jealousy of spirit, the 
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shower of silver carlini that fell to the lot of his 
more fortunate brethren, literally would nof let us 
go. He took me by the arm, and he held me fast; 
he seized a chair, he insisted on making me ascend 
it in order to see a humble picture of a Farnese 
battle long ago forgotten; and I had to defend my 
liberty with strong speech and flat denials. 


“But the Farnese collection, signora,” he said, 
making another attempt. ‘Look, pray look!” 


. I declared, half-angrily, that nothing should 
make me look at one of the Farnese pictures; he 
yielded; with sullen despair he let us go; with 
gloomy looks he saw us leave and ascend to the 
bright, cheerful galleries up-stairs, past that wonder- 
ful statue of King Ferdinand, by Canova. His 
Majesty chose to be represented as a colossal 
Minerva. Poor Minerva, what had she done to be 
s0 libelled! 


We went at once to the piccoli bronzi. The 
hospitable Save, in mosaic, met us on the threshold 
of the first room. In glass cases around the walls, 
we saw the objects of our search; the whole 
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domestic history of the buried cities was told there 
by a multitude of mute, but expressive witnesses. 

We began by a charming little stove, placed in 
the centre of the room, on an antique table. It is 
a square fortress, with towers and battlements. 
The centre of the citadel is the place of strength: 
here the fire was lit that roasted the joint 
spitted across the battlements, and that warmed the 
water flowing in the secret pipe to each of the 
towers; the said towers being provided with lids, 
so that the cook may see when the water boils, 
and with cocks for him to draw it off at his 
pleasure. 

It is impossible to find a neater contrivance. 
In the glass cases, we saw frying-pans like our 
own, trivets, tongs, weights, pastry-moulds, repre- 
senting animals — all simple, but of excellent 
workmanship. The other rooms are more artistic. 
Here we see the wonderful lamps and candelabra; 
to which no description can do justice — so per- 
fect, so elegant, so finished, even when they are 
of the plainest kind. A bath, a triclinium, curule 
chairs, household gods, charming statues, fine vases, 
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some inlaid with silver, besides an innumerable 
quantity of vases and sacred objects used in the 
worship of the gods. To these succeed arms, buck- 
lers, casques — in one, the skull of the poor fellow 
on duty at the time of the. eruption, still looks 
grimly at the beholder — inscriptions, bells, cars; 
and another stove used to cook or heat food by 
means of hot water, in the fashion which all 
French cookery-books have denominated “bain- 
marie.” This clever stove stands on an ancient 
table in the middle of the room, but the glass- 
cases around are even more interesting. They 
really contain everything: surgical instruments 
similar to those still in use; ivory markers used 
in the theatres, and on which the title of the play, 
the name of the author, and the number of the 
seat, were inscribed; dice for gamblers — some, 
it is sad to say, are loaded — there is nothing 
new under the sun; fishing-hooks, a reed cut like 
@ pen, inkstands, seals, bells for cattle, metallic 
mirrors for ladies, little vases for perfume, and a 
glass one with rouge, besides a thimble, needles, 


reels, and a whole world of odds and ends, whic 
20 # 
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there is no describing without writing volumes — 
which it is delightful to have seen, and almost as 
delightful to talk about. | 

The rooms that follow are devoted to those red 
and black vases of .baked clay popularly called 
Etruscan, and of which the Studij possesses the 
largest collection known, though there are some 
fine ones in every national gallery, and a very fair 
number in the British Museum. Learning alone 
can do justice to these frail but beautiful relics of 
a bygone civilisation. Other nations have left us 
the broken columns of their temples, the gigantic 
monuments which the dust of the desert has not 
invaded, which the sea has not swept away, and 
the flood could not undermine, to transmit to us 
the memory of their greatness. Etrusca has left 
us her sepulchres, and with the dust of her dead 
a few exquisite jewels, and vases numberless and 
perfect, admirable tokens of the taste and skill of 

a forgotten race. 

But, as I said before, it requires learning to 
talk well of these delicate and finished relics. 
Mere ignorant observers, who go through the 
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rooms, can only appreciate in a general cursory 
fashion, the beauty of form, the fine contrast of 
colour, the purity of line, which distinguish these 
vases — each is, moreover, a history in itself of 
ancient traditions, customs, and mythology. One 
large vase, recently discovered, had no less than 
one hundred and fifty eight figures painted on its 
rounded surface, in that clear, keen, outline style 
which characterises these vases. It represented 
the struggle of the Amazons and their queen 
Penthesilea against Achilles and the Greeks, and ~ 
it took up four octavo pages of the catalogue. 

The smaller vases for perfumes, the flat cup 
with its graceful Greek border or central figure, 
are not, at least, so large as to weary attention. 
There is one of a graceful girl sitting alone, and 
playing on the lyre, with a Greek inscription re- 
cording her beauty, which is very charming. 
Another of a handsome woman dismissing an old 
servant on an errand, and enjoining secrecy, which 
recals, in its mingled slyness and grace, the pictu- 
res from Pompeii and Herculaneum below. 

But these rooms in which the Etruscan vases 
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have found a home, do not yet hold the most in- 
teresting objects, or the greatest treasures, of this 
place, which its contents render more magnificent 
than a palace. Back through the piccoli bronai 
we went to the narrow but wonderful room that 
holds the oggetti preziosi ——- precious, indeed, in 
every sense. 

The cave canem mosaic, taken from the house 
of the dramatic poet in Pompeii, keeps watch, like 
any dragon of old, over these treasures. They 
consist of the finest of cameos, of exquisite jewels 
found in sepulchres, and of the half-barnt food and 
colours discovered in the buried cities. And to 
these frail memorials of the past at once rush all 
visitors. 

The finest cameo, the celebrated Tazza Farnese 
itself must give way before them. For here we 
see figs, dried raisins, beans, wheat, barley, hemp, 
a loaf of bread, eggs — real eggs, ancient oil, in a 
real Pompeian bottle, paste ‘in a cloth , olives, the 
fruit of the Caroub-tree, nuts, almonds, soap, ropes, 
corks, sponges, pitch, an inkstand with dried ink, 
colours used by the decorative painters of Pompeii, 
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azure, ochre, nimium, yellow, black and green in 
their vases, with the implements to apply these 
colours once used by the hand that has so long 
been dust. Besides these interesting relics, we 
have here a very fair collection of plate; of pastry~ 
moulds, such as we use, spoons, handsome dishes, 
embossed cups, one wreathed with vine and ivy 
leaves; all of which were once the pride of some 
Pompeian sideboard. 

In another of the glass cases there is a whole 
collection of gold ornaments, some found in the 
house of Diomedes in Pompeii, and which the 
custode calls the tesoro of Giulia, Moglie di Dio- 
mede. I should have liked to ask him how he 
knew that her name was Giulia, and that she was 
the wife of Diomedes; but he was busy with a 
large English family of fair-haired young ladies, 
and not to be interrupted. The tesoro was worthy 
of Bulwer’s heroine, and it has been placed in 
worthy company; necklaces, bracelets, brooches, 
found in ancient tombs, and which have survived 
the human dust with which they were buried. 

All these ornaments are exquisite, and -inspire, 
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by their elegant simplicity, a great pity, 1 will not 
say contempt, for it is not the word, for the forced 
grace of modern jewellery. The earrings are fanci- 
ful enough; a pair of scales was a favourite pattern; 
' @ triangle too, and graceful crescents found favour; 
serpents prevail amongst the bracelets, as they do 
to this day; and the same necklaces of gold-balls 
' strung like pearls, which the wealthy peasant 
women of the kingdom still wear, are here as they 
were worn by Roman ladies. The rings, pins, 
chains, I will not describe, they differ but little 
from our own. 

This room of precious objects contains seven- 
teen hundred and eighty cameos, according to the 
catalogue, and the finest and largest, the celebrated 
Tazza Farnese, would take pages to describe 
properly, if it were possible to do so, which seems 
out of the question until the erudite have agreed. 
what it is about. It is a magnificent cup of oriental 
sardonyx, clear, mellow, transparent; exquisite as a 
Inere stone, and marvellous, indeed, as a work of 
art. This much the ignorant can see; but what its 
pure and delicate eight figures represent, an Egyp- 
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tian Myth, treated by a Greek artist; an apotheosis, 
the entrance of Adrian in Alexandria, one of the 
Ptolomies, &¢., is more than the learned themselves 
can say. I. believe there are almost as many opi- 
nions on the subject as abont the famous mosaic, 
which was discovered in Pompeii, and is now in 
the statue gallery below. It represents a battle, 
as anyone can see, and a battle-field it has proved 
to the Italian dotti; no less than ten different- inter- 
pretations have been offered, and it can be proved 
of every one, that it is not the right one! 

The library was closed, and the rooms devoted 
to the Papyrii were very interesting, it is true, but 
not very intelligible; these little carbonized rolls, 
like pieces of coal, that have to be unfolded by 
miracles of skill, patience and dexterity, hold, per- 
haps, some of the lpst treasures of antiquity, but 
long lifetimes shall have to be given before we 
know it; there is no making haste with such brittle 
treasures, posterity will know whether they were 
worth the toil they cost. We never shall, and 
may pass on to the pictures. 

There are finer paintings in other Italian gal- 
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leries than in the Studij; the rooms too, have a 
poor, cold, damp, dingy look, that is depressing; 
the finest paintings look the betfer for brilliant 
light and a cheerful home. The masterpieces are 
collected together in the farthest rooms; here we 
see two or three wonderful pictures, wonderful 
amongst the good. One is a portrait of a Cardinal, 
by Raffaelle; it is a struggle between the austerity 
of the original, and the suave grace of the painter; 
another portrait by Titian, of Philip the second of 
Spain, is fine, but painful. A sad and sallow 
youth, with an unhappy look, like one predestined 
to his own woe as much as to that of others, clad 
in pale satin garments, looks at you sullenly from 
the canvas, and whether you like it or not, makes 
you look long at him. High up, and raised aloft 
on account of their size, aregtwo large paintings, 
copied by Annibal Caracci from the frescoes of 
Corregio in the church of Saint John of Parma. 
The originals have ceased to exist, but the copies 
have been preserved carefully; they have been 
alotted a place-amongst the masterpieces of the 
greatest geniuses, and they are enough to make us 
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marvel at the lost originals. One of these paintings 
represents the crowning of the virgin by her divine 
son in heaven. It breathes majesty and grace, 
with that inspiration, that glow from within which 
the celestial figures of Correggio always have; other 
painters carry earth and humanity into the king- 
dom of God, but the saints of Correggio are all 
transfigured; they have been on mount Thabor; 
his angels were born in heaven, and have breathed 
divine air. 

Two small, but very beautiful, pictures of this 
fine painter — the mystic marniage of Saint Cathe- 
rine and the Madonna del Corrigllio — drew us 
amongst the ranks of the young and old painters, 
busy copying. At once, a young man, with a 
foolish face and weak eyes, seized me. I wanted 
to look at Correggio, but he insisted on making me 
look at his version of Correggio. 

“Was not that,” he asked, “the very face of 
Saint Catherine? and so cheap!” he murmured in 
my ear. “Z am doing it to learn, Signora; the 
others live by it. J can give it for half price. 
Four ducats — only four ducats!” 
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I assured him I had not the least wish to pur- 
chase his copies or any one else's; but he insisted, 
and whispered this last irresistible argument: 

“Four ducats, and 1 will give you the casset- 
tino to pack if up in!” 

An English mercer once tried to delude me 
into buying half-a-dozen handkerchiefs with the 
same astute temptation — he would give me the 
box in which they were! — but the bait was not 
strong enough in either case. I declined the cas- 
settino, and went to look at another gem, the Ma- 
donna del Corriglio. Another copyist — but, alas! 
a very shabby old man this time — insisted on 
making me buy his copy; and wherever we went 
to look at the small popular pictures, we met the 
same inexorable persecution —- we were not to 
look, but to buy. Poor fellows! they all wanted 
to work, to sell, and to live. 


\ 
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VOL. II. 


FIRST CHAPTER. 


Sicily. 


WE spent but a few rainy days in Naples. Ag 
soon as the sky cleared, we went off to Sicily. 

At four punctually, the Amalfi was to leave 
Naples for Palermo. Accordingly, we were on 
board at half-past three. As the omnipotent 
Polizia, without whose leave we could not stir, did 
not choose to come and grant us that permission 
before five, we had full leisure to look at the 
shipping and the bay. The bay was still too near, 
the shipping was not interesting. I found more 


pleasure in watching the passengers. 
The Two Sicilies. II. 1 
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A brown Neapolitan woman, bare-headed, and 
with pendant gold ear-rings, had come to see her 
‘friends on board. She was sorely distressed for 
them, poor thing! She sighed, she clasped her 
hands, she turned up her eyes, and pathetically 
asked, “What a Chnstian was to do in case of 
rain? Where was he to hide himself on that bare 
deck?” 

“There are houses below,” sagaciously said a 
little boy, who belonged to the party; “and 
when the rain comes, people go down and take 
shelter.” 

This completely satisfied her. 

I was seated by another Neapolifan, of a diffe- 
rent stamp. She was maid in a very aristocratic 
English family, she said; and she had no mean 
opinion of herself and of her position in life. 
She spoke bad Italian, and worse English, though 
she had spent thirty years in England. She was 
haunted by the ghost of English cleanliness; she 
had a horror of her native Naples, and especially 
of her dirty countrymen, the Neapolitans; and 
she loved — oh! dearly, dearly, beautiful — clean 
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England. However, Lady —, her mistress, having 
taken a fancy to poor, dirty Italy, she — unhappy 
victim! — had to follow her, and be defiled. She 
had to take care of the luggage, which was a great 
worry, and to travel first-class, which was a pity, 
for she was so ill on sea that she could not 
eat.” 

All this she poured forth with Neapolitan volu- 
bility in the strangest English; then, perceiving 
two ladies in hoods seated on another bench, and 
guessing or knowing that they were Sicilians, she 
went up to them to be satisfied respecting the 
cleanliness of Sicily. She soon came back with a 
beaming face. She had received an excellent cha- 
racter of Sicily. The Palermitans especially were 
pinks of cleanliness. Their time was spent in 
washing the floors of their houses; water was laid | 
on in every flat, &c., &. 

“It is a great comfort to me,” she said, with a 
sigh of relief; and having succeeded in her object, 
which was to convince me that, though a Noapo- 
litan, she really was a clean person, she lcft mo in 


peace. 
1” 
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March is not pleasant for sea journeys, and 
especially in the sharp Sicilian seas. There were 
very few passengers on board. These few were 
now gathered at one end of the deck, looking at 
the little boy who escorts every steamer in or out 
of Naples. He is a lad of nine at the utmost — 
small, supple, brown as a berry, with a quick 
Italian face, such a face as out of Italy you never 
see with a child. He comes in a little four-oared 
boat, and, on this floating stage, he will dance the 
Tarentella, act the buffoon, sing an aria, fight an 
invisible foe, stab himself at the feet of a faithless 
lady, and, turning up the whites of his eyes, die 
in the bottom of his boat as gracefully as the 
ancient gladiator, from whom he is most probably 
descended. Having lain there long enough to im- 
press the audience, he starts to his feet — bare, of 
course — doffs the cloth cap that covers his little 
curly head, and generally re&ps a plentiful harvest 
of coppers and silver-pieces. Of the coins that are 
thrown to him whilst he is acting, he takes no notice 
— they may roll in the bottom of the boat, and fall in- 
to the sea, for all it matters to the little Improvisatore. 
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Having reecived all he was to get — it was not 
much this time — he gave us a graceful wave of 
the hand, wished us a happy journey, and was 
rowed away by a brown and half-bare young 
boatman, almost as shabby as himself. Another 
boat brought us the Polizia; we got our passports, 
and were left at full liberty to go to Palermo. 

Naples receded, and looked infinitely better for 
a little distance, the bay widened and became truly 
magnificent; the mountains, on the sharp summits 
of which snow still lingered by patches, looked 
bluish on a stormy sky; Vesuvius smoked sullenly; 
the sun was setting in the west; it lit the sky with 
a flaming glow, that crossed the whole sea, and 
seemed to set the front of Naples on fire, and on 
that burning background of sea and sky rose the 
dark purple outlines of Capri, which we were ap- 
proaching rapidly. I should have liked to see it 
nearer, but the sun set, night came, a chill breeze 
rose, and we had to go down to those houses, as 
the little boy called them, which lie below deck. 

The night was fierce and tempestuous, and the 
Amalfi being a screw did not mend matters. Wel- 
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come, indeed, was the morning, and the assurance 
that we were really in the harbour of Palermo. 
With worn and sallow faces, the passengers crept 
upon deck. 

“So sick — so sick,” said the poor Neapolitan, 

ruefully. 

The two ladies in hoods shook their heads, and 
looked miserable in the extreme. 

A chorus of laments ushered in the Amalfi in 
Palermo. 

The morning was clear and warm, the sea was 
calm, There was scarcely any shipping in the 
port, Wild, abrupt mountains rose high and steep, 
and seemed to enclose it. I looked more at them 
than at the outskirts of the city, 

_ The shapes of mountains have a strong effect 
on the mind. When they are familiar how much 
do they not add to the friendly aspect of a land- 
scape; but when they are strange, they give, spite 
their beauty, if beautiful they be, a sort of pain. 
They speak of a new land, which they guard and 
conceal, but they say no more. Imagination has 
no guide to help it to penetrate their fastnesses; 
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valleys, plains, a stormy sea, may, for all it knows, 
be hidden behind those motionless giants; they 
may be but a shallow midge, without depth or 
mystery, or they may rise as barriers, all but im- 
passable, between land and land, and race and race. 
I had grown so familiar with the mountains that 
surround Sorrento, that I had lost the sense of their 
tameness or beauty. I knew, too, what lay behind 
them, from Santa Agata to Sant Angelo, but in 
Palermo I was conscious of a new country, about 
which, not having much cultivated Sicilian geo- 
graphy, I knew very little. A French gentleman, 
who stood by me and who knew Sicily well, he 
said, undertook to enlighten me. He told me the 
names of all the mountains. 

“And Etna’ I said. 

He gave a rapid look round the horizon, but 
Etna was invisible. 

“The day is not favourable,” he penevolently 
replied, “but on a clear morning, climb up any of 
the neighbouring mountains, and you will see Etna 
quite plainly.” 

I had a faint impression that Etna and Palermo 
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were rather far apart, but the French gentleman 
knew Sicily too well, and spoke too confidently 
for me to doubt his word. We were now called 
down to answer the questions of the Polizia, then 
packed in a boat and rowed to the Custom-House. 
The way was long, and the French gentleman, 
who was a tight, lively, little red-haired Marseil- 
laise, organized a conspiracy, and asked the master 
of the hotel, who accompanied us, for what 
earthly purpose we were going to the Custom- 
House? 

A shrug and a smile were the only reply of 
our guide. 

“Ah! bah!” pursued the French gentleman, 
“we all know the country, you can get us out of 
that.” | 

The master of the hotel looked and coughed 
more than he said: “I can try.” 

He did try, and succeeded so well that he 
landed alone at the Dogana, said a few words to a 
Gabelliere, then came back and told the boatmen to 
row us back. 

“How much?” asked the French gentleman. 
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“Four carlini.” 

For four carlini, 16d., a government was be- 
trayed and consciences were sold. And the worst 
of this shameful corruption is, that travellers cannot 
avoid submitting to it. For even though we had 
landed, even though our luggage had been searched 
from top to bottom, we should still have had to 
give the four carlini. It is impossible to outwit an 
Italian — and a Sicilian is said to be the quintes- 
sence of Italian subtlety — and when he is re- 
solved on haying money from you, the very beat 
thing you can do is to give him some; for some 
he certainly will get — whether you like it 
or not. . 

Sufficient proof had we of this trite truth when 
our rowers landed us at the end of the port. An- 
other set of Gabellieri exacted tmbute. In vain 
had we passed through the nominal ordeal of 
the rightful Custom-House, in vain was their 
claim the grossest imposition, we had to pay. 
Nay, more; when we passed beneath Porta Felice, 
which stood wide open for every one, the keeper 
darted out of his den, and took his tax. By the 
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time we reached the Hotel de France, our expenses, 
our fare in the boat included, reached a piastre 
and a half. The half-piastre was fer bribery, the 
piastre for our boatmen, I thought their charges 
high; but the master of the hotel looked grave, and 
said emphatically, “E la tariffa.”” We had our 
doubts concerning the said legal fare; but remon- 
strance was useless, so we paid without further 
demur. 

There are only two hotels fit for foreigners — 
so say the Sicilians themselves — in Palermo: the 
Trinacria, which rises above a delightful walk by 
the sea, and the Hotel de France, on Piazza Marina. 
Both are excellent. The Hotel de France deserved 
the name for cleanliness which the two Sicilian 
ladies had given to their country. It was im- 
maculate. ° 

We had a room that commanded a full view of 
Piazza Marina. It looked rather dreary, but I paid 
little attention to it — fatigue absorbed every other 
feeling. A wailing wind and the sound of some 
very sweet bells, that seemed to have been cast in 
silyer, awoke me several times in the night. The 
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servant had forgotten to close the shutters — through 
the window-panes I saw a sky, black, save where 
a few stars shone; strange-looking mountain-peaks, 
that rose above thin, fleecy clouds; and below all, 
a wide space, with melancholy lights flickering 
here and there. . 

But very different indced was the morning. In 
the first place, it was a heavenly spring morning 
~- and & spring morning in Sicily is something to 
remember. I opened the window, and walked ont 
on the balcony. There was not a cloud in the pale 
blue sky; stillness seemed to repose on the sum- 
mits of the purple mountains that bounded the 
north; the warmth and the brightness of a southern 
sun filled the wide piazza. A short street to the 
right led to the port. Above a flight of steps rose 
a little church — the sun had baked its yellow 
stone into warm, burning orange; near it stood tall 
houses; cool, summer-like, looked the gloom of their 
projecting iron balconies. Groups of fishermen stood 
in the shade, and between church and houses there 
was just a glimpse of a bit of calm, shining water, 
and of boats, some lying idly, others softly gliding 
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out with white sails spread. The lines of a 
violet-coloured mountain, broken by the delicate 
spars of an invisible boat — a battered wall, 
covered with verdure, hid it — bounded the pro- 
spect. . 

| I turned round, and asked Michela, the house- 
maid, the name of that mountain? She seemed 
amused at my ignorance. 

“Monte Peregrino,” she replied; “the shrme of 
Santa Rosalia.” 

I thought, at first, that the saint had given the 
name to the mountain, but, long before she lived, 
the Arab rulers of Sicily had given the name of 
Pilgrim Mount to the bold, abrupt mass of rock 
that seems to forbid and to guard the city 
of Palermo. However, this was a piece of 
historical lore which I did not derive from 
Michela. . 

She was no unfair specimen of the Sicilian. 
She was a little woman, of forty or s0, with high 
cheek-bones, rather harsh features, but with a 
countenance across which thought passed as she 
spoke, and a pair of magnificent black eyes. 
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Italian eyes and Sicilian eyes, though both dark 
and very fine, are not in the lesst alike. Italian 
eyes are soft and dreamy; they are subtle and 
silent. Look at them, or rather look into them, 
as much and as long as you like, you learn 
nothing save what they wish to tell; and in that 
silence there is, it must be confessed, both dignity 
and repose. 

Sicilian eyes are not much more communi- 
cative, but they defy the scrutiny which Itahan 
eyes calmly baffle. Their look is quick, haughty, 
ardent, but so expressive, so full of light and 
meaning, that it really and literally speaks; and 
dull indeed must be the mind that does not appre- 
hend in a moment the meaning that look means to 
convey. 

The eyes of Michela, even more than her fea- 
tures ——- even more than her accented, half-Spanish 
Italian — showed me that I was with a new race. 
We went out for a walk, and everywhere I met 
the same dark, mobile, expressive eyes, looking at 
us from beneath the white-hooded cloak of the 
peasant girl, or calmly examining us in the person 
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of thé lady. Yet there are two very distinct 
women in Palermo — the woman of the people, 
energetic, irascible-looking, and rather harsh-fea- 
tured; the lady, small, elegant, with a pale face, 
slight and delicate features, and a length of upper 
lip by no means Italian. Whether they belong or 
not to the same race, or whether the woman of 
the people is the native Sicilian, and the lady a 
descendant of the Spanish rulers, is more than I 
know. 

It is not easy to say which is the best way of . 
seeing a city, or how it is right to begin. We be- 
gan by the streets of Palermo. 

‘Two wide, well-built streets, meeting at right 
angles, somewhere about the centre of the town, 
divide it into four distinct parts, known by their 
respective names of Loggia, Albergaria, Kalsa, and 
Capo. An open space, called the Quattro Cantoni, 
the four corners, marks the spot where these four 
parts meet. But though Palermo is thus excel- 
lently divided for a methodical traveller, who likes 
to begin at the beginning and end at the end, it is 
not so regularly built that it does not afford equally 
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excellent opportunities for the amateur traveller, 
who likes to digress into bye streets, hunt out 
churches, and catch glimpses of all sorts of out-of- 
the-way places. 

The main street of Palermo, the Toledo, pre- 
serves in its aspect, as well as in its name, evident 
tokens of Spanish presence. Indeed, many in- 
finences are visible in Sicily. The Greek, the 
Carthaginian, the Roman, the Arab, the Norman, 
the Spaniard, have held her successively. Palermo 
has forgotten her more ancient rulers, but she has 
kept vivid traces of her more modern masters. 

The Toledo is a straight street, it passes through 
the city from Porta Felice to Porta Nuova, and, on 
a fine day, you can see the blue sky beneath the 
arch of one gate, and the blue sea framed 
by the other. Yet its aspect is picturesque and 
entertaining. This was a Saturday, a market- 
day, and it’ was very lively. Lanes and alleys 
delved down on every side, and every one was a 
picture. ' 

There was one — I remember it’ well — a nar- 
row, tortuous place, with just a patch of blue sky 
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above the uneven line of the roofs where the op- 
posite houses — tall houses, with huge projecting 
balconies of iron, wood, or stone — seemed to 
meet. It was alive with human heads below, and 
with maccaroni and linen, both hung out to dry 
above.- The little pavement there was taken up by 
dingy booths, where dealers sold green peas — in 
March — fish in abundance, heaps of lemons and 
oranges, exquisite mnosegays of violets and roses, 
with sprigs of the orange-flower, for which it was 
rather early yet; but not much meat, and the 
brownest of bread. 

| “It is only fit for us Sicilians,” I was told. 
“There is a French baker in the Toledo for 
foreigners!” for ‘the foreigner here, oa elsewhere, is 
King Absolute. 

The shops in the Toledo are a degree better; 
yet they are small, and primitive in the extreme — 
such shops as we meet with in remote country 
towns, or in ancient streets on the outskirts of Lon- 
don — dark, narrow, close, inconvenient, mere 
rooms — not modern shops, which are gas-lit man- 
sions, with stylish gentlemen and ladies in 
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flounced silk, but real, ancient, middle-age shops, 
where weavers weave stockings, and tailors make 
coats, and shoemakers make shoes, and masons 
fashion beautiful marble tables, ay, and where 
painters sit and paint pictures — places for work, 
in short, and not, to adopt London phraseology, 
“depots” for sale. 


They are very picturesque, especially when 
shirts hang out to dry from a pole fixed in the 
little arched windows above. The said windows 
belong, I believe, to low, smothered rooms, where 
the people sleep at night; but they live in the 
shops in the day, eat in them as well as work in 
them; and when they find them inconveniently 
small, they get out into the street, and do their 
work or their business there. : 


Of course, there was the usual number of lot- 

' tery-ficket offices. There was, too, but not in a 

shop — he needs none — an individual unknown 

in London, and fast passing away from Paris, but 

who still carries on a thriving business in the 

south of Italy, the public sorivener. In every con- 
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venient corner we found him, dingy, ink-stained, 
and busy. 

Spite the unpretending aspect of the shops, the 
houses of the Toledo are tall, strong, and well 
built. They have large picturesque balconies, 
where the ladies seem to spend a moderate portion 
of their time. The upper balconies — and some 
extend along the roofs of the houses — are mostly 
grated, and very closely grated, too. No wonder, 
they belong to nunneries. 

There are no gardens within Palermo, though, 
considering its size, there are plenty of convents. 

Accordingly, the recluses have private or under- 
ground passages, that lead from their cloisters to 
some fourth of fifth floor in the Toledo, where they 
can go and breathe the fresh evening air after the 
heat of the day. The convents, that are too remote 
from the Toledo to enjoy this privilege, are 
all, however, I believe, provided with belvederes; 
and simce this first promenade in the Toledo, I 
have seen a wide terrace that belongs to Dominican 
nuns, near Porta Macqueda, and on which, I have 
been told, they now and then take a drive in a carriage. 
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“Do they keep a carriage and horses?” I asked, 
rather surprised. 

“They hire them,” replied my informant. 

I unfortunately forgot to ask him who drove 
the carriage, and though he was a Palermitan, and 
ought to know, I have doubts concerning the cor 
rectness of his statement. 

Churches line the Toledo, and they are almost 
all magnificent. That wealth, which the northern 
architect lavished in sculptured stone, has here been 
expended in splendid marbles and costly alabasters. 
Some of the churches of Palermo are litterally 
masses of mosaic, and the columns, the floors, the 
chapels, the altars, are of inlaid marbles, often, in- 
deed, the altars and tabernacles are of precious 
stones; lapis lazuli, verde, jasper, here grow com- 
mon te the eye. Yet these magnificent churches, 
which belong chiefly to the last two or three cen- 
turies, are by no means the most interesting in 
Palermo. Here, as in Venice, that other city of 
splendid churches, there are Christian edifices that 
speak of the Hast to the most careless beholder. 

The cathedral of Palermo is alone something to 

Qe 
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remember. it stands at the end of the Toledo, in 
a wide piazza, on the right hand side. An ignorant 
or hasty observer would call it a Gothic cathedral; 
yellow, instead of being grey, like our northern 
temples; and archeologist would call it a fine spe~ 
cimen of the Sicilian-Arab-Norman style, and none 
but a barbarian would look at it with indifference. 
It was erected towards the close of the twelfth 
century, by an Archbishop of Palermo, a hundred 
years after the island had been delivered from the 
yoke of the Saracens by the Norman conquerors. 
Arabic inscriptions have remained engraved on its 
sculptured porticoes, and seemed to strengthen the 
conjecture that it was originally a mosque, a con- 
jecture founded, I suppose, on the elegance and 
beauty of ornament, which have made an enthu- 
siastic traveller place it next to the Alhambra and 
the famous mosque of Cordova. 

Let the Cathedral of Palermo be whatever it 
_ pleases, Sicilian, Norman, or Arabian Gothic, it can 
bear any name whilst it stands, as we saw it, on a 
sunlit piazza, with the statue of Santa Rosalia ‘in 
the centre. A noble building, though not-faultless, 
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rich in beautiful and delicate sculpture, clothed in 
magic colour, and rising in dazzling gold outlines 
on a magic sky of purest blue. 

Seven hundred years have passed over it and 
left it uninjured, but it has not escaped scathless 
from the hand of man. It has been repaired. It 
has had a classic dome and statues put upon it, 
and, spite of this, it is still beautiful It stands, as 
I said, on a piazza, but not entirely isolated. 
Streets, quiet and lonely, shade it north and east, 
- but to the south, its most beautiful aspect, it lies 
exposed to the full heat of a burning sun. Has 
that sun, shining on it for seven ages, burned into 
it that warm yet mellow hue, infinitely softer than 
any tint of yellow or orange, infinitely more ardent 
and vivid than the warmest of Italian browns? 
That colour which is so beautiful because it is the 
result and the blending-of many colours, from the 
palest yellow to the deepest and most’ shadowy 
brown, with every tint between, from vermillion to 
sepia. 

But, alas! for the interior! It has been white- 
washed. In vain it has magnificent altars, fine 
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stulptures, and some good paintings, it chilld your 
very heart. But one chapel has preserved a cha- 
racter in keeping with the exterior. It is cold and 
bilent; but coldness and ‘silence suit the grave, and, 
guarded by railings, this chapel holds the marble 
and porphyry tombe of six royal sleepers. A Siei- 
lian king, an Emperor and two Empresses of Ger 
many, and two princes of Spanish blood’ rest in 
those gloomy bat splendid sepulchres, and represent 
three of the dynasties by which Sicily has been 
ruled. 

With the Duomo, which the people know by 
the name of Matrice, ended our first excursion in 
the Toledo. We had seen piazzas here and there, 
and one or two most Moorish-looking bye-placea, 
where ancient fountains trickled down in their stone 
‘basins; blind alleys, where the poor dwelt, and 
where perpetual shade kept the delicate maiden’s 
hair, that clung to the stone walls, fresh and green; 
‘but glimpses, though charming, and impressions, 
though delightful, give little room for description, 
which is an exact sort: of thing, and we did our 
best not to see the same things twice, which is a 
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blunder in such travellers as do not mean to be- 
come residents, 

The morning was still lovely when we came 
back to the hotel, it was a day for fhe mountains, 
and complaisant donkeys were waiting. We decided 
on going to Santa Rosalia. We left the cjty by the 
port, through the suburbs. Thé usual picturesque 
scenes of Italian life were everywhere on our way — 
amongst the rest, a band of prisoners, mountaineers 
in velveteen, with dark faces, bold eyes, and a 
very bandit look — now and then I saw strange 
things, and questioned our little ciuciaro, but he 
did not know Italian, and I was not more learned 
in Sicilian, so I dare not rely sufficiently on the 
information he gave me to repeat it here. He was 
about fourteen, slim, sunburnt, with rather a gipsy 
face, but his cold, careless manner was proud 
enough for a prince. He gave himself no sort of 
trouble about. us or his donkeys; he let them trot 
or lag at their pleasure; every now and then his 
hand dived into a side pocket, and brought forth a 
small orange, which he cut and eat in slices, just 
as we might eat an apple, but even this he did 
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without the heartiness of boyish appetite, and just 
as he walked by our side, like a thing he was 
to do. 

Palermo is not a large city; it was soon left 
behind us; the outskirts are thinly peopled; we saw 
a few country houses, a few orchards, white with 
fruit-trees in bloom, and after these, extending to 

‘the foot of Monte Peregrino, and climbing up its 
stony sides, fields of the prickly pear, the species 
of cactus botanically called opuntia, which, with the 
aloes, gives Sicily such a look, half tropical, half 
eastern. 

Few objects in Nature have a greater influence 
on the imagination than vegetation. What images, 
even a8 mere names, the palm-tree of Judea, the 
cedar of Lebanon, the pine-forests of the north, the 
orange-groves of the south, call up! Doubly potent 
is the reality. These fields of cactuses, growing in 
a sandy plain, washed by the sea, at the foot 
of a wild and barren-looking mountain; spreading 
their gigantic, uncouth limbs, clad in thorns and 
grey or livid green, with many a strange distortion, 
half painful, half ladicrous; raising to the burning 
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sun of noon their glistening. backs cased in impene- 
trable armour, did not seem mere plants to me, but 
living, animate creatures, dwelling there because it 
was hot, and they liked it. 

We had reached the foot of the mountain; be- 
fore us rose, on arches, the fine road that leads to 
the shrine of Santa Rosalia, and higher still, to the 
Telegraph. A flock of goats, with a picturesque 
herdsman leaning on his staff, was grazing on the 
green slope, and in the grass there sparkled flowers, 
red, blue, yellow, purple, with a vividness of colour, 
and in a variety of kinds I never saw equaled. 
Proserpina herself, in the fields of Enna, never saw, 
on @ spring morning, blossoms more fresh or beauti- 
ful than these. Yet, though a goddess and the 
daughter of a goddess, she heaped her lap with 
perishable mortal flowers, beautiful enough it seems 
to charm even a divine heart. Everyone knows 
how ungallantly Pluto behaved. Poor Proserpina, 
‘what asad life she must have had of it in Tar- 
tarus, with an eternal present of gloom, and woe, 
and tormented souls, and in the past, earth,sunshine, 
and her nymphs, in the flowery fields of Enna. 
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We stopped again a liftle way up the mountain, 
but who would not have stopped this time to look 
at one of the most besutifal prospects which ever 
lay beneath mortal eye. 

Palermo is built in.a wide plain, bounded by 
Alpine mountains, and skirted by a long line of 
sea. Distinet and sparkling in the sun lay the city 
below us. It was some miles distant, but the ar 
was so clear that we could have counted every one 
of its church towers. A bright blue sea, that 
mingled with the sky, spread away to the left; we 
saw, 88 on a map, every one of its dents on the 
shore, and we followed it far away on its way, 
beyond many a promontory, to those mountains — 
heaven knows if they were not in Italy —- which 
rose, white with snow, in the remoteness of the 
sky. The other mountains, those that enclose the 
plain of Palermo, were soft with warm mists, green 
and luxuriant. Everywhere orchards in bloom, fields 
of cactuses, glistening in the sun, gardens of orange- 
trees, fields watered by the small canals that fer- 

tilise the soil of Palermo, descended from those 
- mountains to the very gates of the city, and told 
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the prodigal bounty of Nature and the careful in- 
dustry of man. For the first time I seemed to 
understand, even as for the first time I saw, what 
a ety is. 

It reads like a paradox, but no one, or scarcely 
any one, ever does see a cify. You may climb up 
to the ball of St. Paul’s, and see the roofs of Lon- 
don — or you may go to Highgate Hill, or any 
hill, and look at the smoke of London — but you 
do not see London. In one instance, it is too near; 
in the other, it is too smoky; and in both, it is too 
big. The eye cannot embrace its vastness. 

Thus, too, with Paris. The view from Notre- 
Dame is a fine one, and the broad horizon, which 
hes at your feet when you stand on Montmartre, 
bounds e great and magnificent city; but from either 
spot, what do you see? Still roofs — a wilderness 
of roofs — nothing like a distinct shape, like a 
clear outline, for the eye to apprehend and memory 
to retain. "When we were in Milan, we went up, 
of course, to the Duomo, and we saw (sight never 
to be forgotten!) the sun rising on the Alpine chain, 
miles away. Fire, gold, and azure passed athwart 
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their snowy peaks with swift and invading power. 
It was a grand sight! but what had Milan to do 
with it? Nothing, of course; and what it was like, 
or whether we really looked at it, I cannot now 
remember. 

The view from the campanile of Saint Mark’s 
is more satisfactory. You see Alpine summits clad 
in snow; islands on the sea; far green shores; and 
around you, with her sunlit domes and her water- 
streets traced in lines of light and shade, Venice, 
, “throned on her hundred isles.” But you are too 
much in the city to see it. Rome from the Pincio 
is no better. The prospect every one pauses there 
to admire is that of the Campagna, undulating 
away to the vast horizon of a desert plain, where 
Saint Peter seems to dwell in solitary greatness. 
The wide, empty spaces, which Rome comprises, 
within her walls, take away the sense of her limits. 
She looks what she is —- a mourner — one who 
was mighty once, but whose strength and whose 
power the wilderness has invaded. 

Such a view as you get of Geneva or Lausanne 
from Lake Leman, of Genoa or Naples from the 
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sea, is, though splendid, a fragmentary and incom- 
plete view. The calm beauty of the lake, the 
well-built quays, which give a very deceitful im- 
pression of the dingy city behind them, are the 
objects of your admiration or attention in Geneva. 
The wildness of the mountains, a picturesque posi- 
tion, are all you remember of the distant view of 
Lausanne. In Naples, you think more of the magni- 
ficence of a bay, which seems made to receive the 
fleets of nations, of the heavy smoke which hangs 
over the purple brow of Vesuvius, than of that 
white line of houses which skirts the shore, and is 
Naples. Even so with Genoa. Crowned with triple 
hills, adorned with orange gardens, she raises to 
the sea a front of marble palaces, and calls herself, 
in her pride, Superba, the Magnificent. The effect 
is magic, but it is a magic which a nearer view, 
and above all, which landing dispels. The dirt 
of the port, the narrowness of the streets, the per- 
plexed impression they leave on the mind, have a 
character, no doubt, but it is not that of distinct- 
Ness. 

But if you look at Palermo from Monte Pere- 
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grino, no such disappointment awaits you. Admire, 
censure, the city lies there. You can measure her 
strength with the eye, reckon up her resources 
with a look. | 

The shipping which the sea brings to her port, 
an indifferent one, it is true —- her walls with 
their fifteen gates, her numerous churehes, convents, 
and palaces, the villas and delightfal gardens that 
surround her, the cultivated plain that stretches 
away to the base of the mountains — all lie clear 
as in any of the mythological cities which Poussin 
and Claude’ painted, and which Turner half-revived. 
The smallness of Palermo — it hes only a five 
miles circuit — may help to this result, but rather 
points another moral than detracts from the pleasure 
afforded by its distinctness. 

Why should capitals, centres of thought, intel- 
lect, and activity, necessarily be huge Babylons? 
They may be —- indeed they are so in our own 
times — but size is surely not a condition of their 
greatness. It is not indispensable that they should 
cover square miles, nor reckon their numbers by 
tmaillions. The greatest of ancient cities were by 
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no means large; and Palermo, with-its two hundred 
thousand souls, with its stately streets and churches 
of marble, with its theatres and public edifices, 
with its gardens and piazzas, holds within iteelf 
all that the physical, religious, moral, and intel- 
lectual life of a capital requires. If, spite of this, 
it is but a lethargic city, without commerce, 
without enterpriee, without life, political or intel- 
lectual, it may thank that curse of every enslaved 
country, foreign rule — that bane of every noble 
and independent ambition, despotism. 

-There is, indeed, something very woful in the 
position of Sicily. Cast there, in the Mediterranean 
Seas, it seems destined to be ever the prey of all 
their shores. Greece, Carthage, and Rome, in the 
ancient world, in the modern, the Arab, Spanish, 
and Norman conquerors, seem conjured against its 
liberties. And I have known liberal Neapolitans, 
whe behold this result‘ with satisfaction, in whose 
dreams of political freedom the independence of 
Sicily is.not comprised, nay, who rejoice openly in 
the bitter subjection of this beautiful and unhappy 
country to their own land and rece. Yet they 
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hate Austria with a mortal hate, resentfally they 
tell you of the pressure of her iron hand, undis- 
guisedly they confess their abhorrence. 

“My father,” said a Neapolitan gentleman to 
me, “crosses over to the other side of the street 
when he meets an Austrian.” 

I thought this at the time about as good a 
specimen of national detestation as one could get: 
but, to my surprise, the same gentleman said to 
me in another conversation: — 

“The Sicilians are a most perfidious people! 
They may seem quite friendly, but they always 
hate a Neapolitan in their heart.” 

Ay, just as the Neapolitan hates the German, 
who hates the Russian, who hates the Turk, who 
hates the Christian, and so on, ad infinitum, all the 

world over, and all the world over, too, there is 
the same naive wonder in the mind of the Op- 
pressor at the preposterous hatred of the oppressed. 

Of the feelings of the Sicilians towards the 
Neapolitans I have no personal knowledge. Tou- 
rists are, or ought to be, external observers. We 
came to Sicily “to look at it,” to borrow the quaint 
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phraseology of a Scotch gentleman whom we met — 
on the Amalfi, and no more. ’ 

We continued our ascent under a burning sun, 
wilder became the mountain, until it grew to be 
no more than a rock, sterile and stony, with little 
chapels scattered like resting-places on the way. 
At length we reached the church of Santa Rosalia. 

It is built in the rock, and it looks damp and 
deserted. An old woman came out of one of the 
few dwellings that have gathered near the shrine, 
and asked for alms. She looked miserable enough. 
A grave-looking sacristan opened to us, and let 
us in. We crossed rooms with mouldly pictures 
and books, and entered a covered vestibule that 
precedes the church. It is supported by columns 
of an alabaster found in the mountains, but none 
the less stained and discoloured by damp. After 
this vestibule, comes a flagged open space of rude, 
primitive rock, with springs trickling down its 
sides, and the sky looking in through an opening 
above. Green shrubs edged it with verdure, and 
shed on the damp flags below lovely blue blossoms, 
A. dark grotto, where a lamp burned feebly, yawned 
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beyond this. It looked mysterious and picturesque, 
we ent@ed it; it was the church. Everyone knows 
the little that is known of Santa Rosalia. She was 
young, of illustrious birth, but she fled from home 
- and kindred, from the world and its ties, to lead, 
in this bleak and lonely spot, a life of penitence 
and prayer. She is supposed to have been about 
sixteen when she died; her bones were found in 
the grotto upwards of two centuries ago; they were 
conveyed to the cathedral of Palermo, but a church 
was built on the spot she had inhabited, and an 
altar was raised beneath the hole in the rock 
where her remains had been found. The floor has 
been flagged, but the wall of rock is as damp and 
rude as when the young hermitess lived there. 
The priests, who say mass here, suffer grievously 
in health, said our guide. An iron railing sur- 
rounds the altar; near it, on the left, is a fine 
marble statue of the saint dying. The Florentine 
sculptor, to whom the task of representing her was 
given, certainly chose as his model some Paler- 
mitan lady. The soft, girlish face of the saint 
belongs, beyond doubt, to the aristocratic Sicilian 
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beauty. Somewhere behind the altar, in the gloom 
of the rock, there flowed water from a frountain 
spring.” It fell in a stone basin furnished with an 
iron cup. Onur little ciuciaro was hot and thirsty. 
He had walked some miles up a steep mountain in 
the burning sun; his sallow face and bare arms 
glistened with perspiration. He went to the stone 
basin, dipped in his arm in search of the iron cup, 
brought it out, and took a long drink with some- 
thing like relish. I was shocked to see steam 
rising from his arm, as we may see it with some 
overwrought beast of burden, and when we left 
the church, I reprimanded him for his impru- 
dence. He only smiled, and said, a little super- 
ciliously: — 

“Perhaps it would hurt you,” (they all have a 
profound contempt for the comfortable,- prudent, 
effeminate foreigner); “we are used to it.” 

“Yes,” said the sacristan, “they are used to it.” 

I had seen too much of the extraordinary 
things in the way of privation, suffering, and 
endurance, to which Italians are used, to doubt or 


combat the assertion. 
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There was no more to see — I looked out for 
Mount .Etna most unavailingly — for we did not 
_ feel tempted to climb up to the telegraph which 
rises above the church, so we descended. The 
views were finer, I think, than when we went up; 
but they were seen a second time, and the first 
vivid impression was lost. 

I again attempted to extract information from 
our little Ciuciaro — to get at the names of 
buildings and places — but vainly. He preserved 
to the end his apathy, which did not seem 
stupidity, or anything like it. When we parted 
from him at the door of the hotel, we gave him, 
besides the price we had agreed on with his 
master, a silver coin for himself. He did not 
thank us, but looked calmly at the money in his 
hand. 

“There, boy, go with your money,” impatiently 
said the master of the hétel, gently pushing him 
out; “and remember that no foreigner ever gave 
you, or ever will give you, so much again.” 

From this, we perceived that we had been 
guilty of extravagant generosity. He had walked 
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something like ten or twelve miles, if not more, on 
a sun-burnt mountain, on a broiling day, and we 
had given him eightpence. 
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SECOND CHAPTER. 


Paoblic Walks. 


THE next day was Festa, and we saw Palermo 
in holiday attire and in holiday places. The day 
was fine, and the Toledo was full of groups. We 
followed a stream that went from the Quattro 
Cantoni to Porta Macqueda, and beyond it to one 
of the promenades of the town — the English 
Garden, it is called, though what there is English 
about it would perplex any one to discover. 

Most un-English is the road that leads to it — 
a well-built street, with churches, fine houses, 
shabby shops, almost all open, and carrying on a 
thriving business, though it “was Sunday; very 
pretty Palermitan ladies, or rather girls, for I did 
not see a handsome woman above twenty-five, in 
French bonnets and cloaks, or, when they belonged 
to the middle class, with the becoming black lace 
veil, which here, as in Naples, has been left by 
the Spaniards; fine men, all smoking; little open 
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carriages, elegant enough when they were public 
vehicles, and shabby enough when they were 
private; stately palaces, with wide courtyards and 
open gates, outside of which, in the street, lazy- 
looking girls were sitting, and getting their black 
hair combed out by some kind neighbour; all this, 
with a moderate sprinkling of priests in black, was 
as unlike Oxford Street on a Sunday morning as 
the Giardin Inglese was unlike Kensington Gardens. 

Providence is bountiful to every land. She 
has given to England the growth of stately trees, 
the verdure of majestic lawns, the calm beauty of 
culture and taste. To Sicily she bas given the 
luxuriance of flowers, and with them a boundless 
treasure of lovely things. Place the Giardin 
Inglese in England, and it is not worth mention; 
but leave this English-named though most Sicilian 
of gardens where it is, and it is enchanting. The 
road to it, Porta Macqueda being left behind, passes 
through orchards sunk down below it on either 
side, and lying, therefore, fally exposed to the 
view. I never saw anything more beautiful, not 
yet half so beantifal. 
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Holiday rest had fallen on these silent gardens, 
and only now and then we saw a comfortably- 
attired peasant, walking in an alley of orange-trees, 
or children lying in the grass, and gathering the 
loveliest of wild-flowers. The orange, the lemon, 
the cactus, grew there, with the white-blossomed 
fruit-trees of the north. Cedars, and pines, and 
roses red, luxuriant and plentiful as in June, 
twining round the trunks of trees, scarcely made 
these enchanting spots more lovely. The Giardin 
Inglese itself was not more beautiful, though laid 
out merely as a flower-garden. It is but a few 
years old, and there are no tall trees, but the 
flowers are enough to make one wish oneself a 
botanist. Their look — half-tropical, half-Eastern, 
the splendour of their colouring, the luxuriance 
and height to which they grew, amazed me. 

We sat down under the shelter of a yellow- 
flowered shrub, for the sun was hot; and looking 
at it more closely, I remembered a tiny, delicate 
flower I had nursed in pots in England. This was it, 
now growing tall as a tree, and waving its long bows 
with mingled grace and pride in the soft spring breeze. 
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As for the roses, they were so plentiful that 
boys and girls plucked them, unchecked by the 
keepers, and, with a wantonness that pained me, - 
threw them in the paths almost as soon as 
gathered. 


We were not long in going over the whole of 
the Giardin Inglese, for though it has winding 
alleys, and ups and downs, and artificial caves and 
rocks (this taste, which is passing away elsewhere, 
is apparently new her), it is by no means large. 
Yet its smallness is scarcely felt. No high walls 
guard it; it seems to lie like an island of flowers 
in the surrounding country, and the beautiful 
sparkling sea to the left, the wild, abrupt lines of 
Monte Peregrino and other farther mountains that 
surround it, give to the eye that sense of distance 
and space, without which there is no beauty. 


The other public walks of Palermo are a raised 
terrace by the beach, a beautiful drive below i, 
adorned with statues of the Bourbon Kings, which 
were thrown down in 1848, both commanding 
delightful views of sea, shore, and mountain, and 
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beyond these a large enclosed garden, and a 
botanieal garden adjoining it. 

Villa Giulia, or the Public Garden, as it is 
called, is a pretty place, but its flowers have not 
the luxuriance, nor yet the liberty of the roses and 
the blooming shrubs of the English garden. 
Straight walks, with clipped trees, parterres, 
fountains, aviaries, with now and then a blue or 
purple glimpse of mountain and sky, describe it 
pretty well. But it has two features that disgrace 
it. A lone little fountain, where the water falls 
over green niches, in which fresh nosegays are 
placed every day — and the effect of those flowers, 
seen through a sheet of crystal, is charming, they 
look like enchanted princesses —~ is disfigured by 
hideous images, which surround it, in features and 
attitudes distorted by physical pain. The sight is 
abominable. It is the worship of ugliness, and 
consequently of immorality. Degradation can sink 
no deeper. 

If we must have statues to grace and guard 
our gardens, let them be such as can give pleasure 
to the eye or food to the mind. We need not, as 
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our own ancestors have done, necessarily borrow 
the images of a decayed faith. Have we not saints 
and heroes, the honour of our race? Have we not 
sovereigns, good or evil, to mark eras in our 
history? Have we not men, illustrious by their 
genius and their triumphs, such men as those 
whom the good taste and the honourable pride of 
the Romans have placed on the Pincio? In that 
beautiful garden of the noblest of cities, the walks 
and arbours ere adorned with marble images and 
busts of the great and intellectual Italians. Their 
fine, reflective heads command attention, and leave 
to the mind a memorial and a lesson. 

This is the modern feeling. 

The generations that preceded us, and who 
have left us their gardens, felt differently; but 
though it may not have been consistent for Christian 
nations to adorn, as they have adorned, their pala- 
ces, their walks, and their gardens, with the images 
of a heathen and fallen faith, it was not at least 
debasing. 

There was grace in the nymph and her urn; 
virgin liberty, the fleetness of the chase, the free- 
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dom of mountains and of woods, were embodied in 
the huntress, Diana. Apollo spoke of beauty and 
of song; there was majesty in the calm front and 
mystic trident of Neptune; a meaning in the diadem 
of towers which bound the solemn brows of Cybeb; 
we may not, indeed we cannot, have felt all that 
the old worship held of tender and grave, our 
minds may have been tainted with what it con- 
tained of light and free; but if it could not give 
us the solemnity of religion since our faith has 
gone to another altar, if it could not help lowering 
our moral sense since it acknowledged a standard 
of purity which cannot even be mentioned with 
our own, it gave us, at least, great and wonderful 
beauty, an ideal of physical loveliness which has 
not been surpassed. But what can such images as 
these give us save degradation? Unless my memory 
is at fault, many of the grotesque figures in the 
Ducal gardens of Boboli are open to the same cen- 
sure. 

The other object, which it is impossible to 
overlook in the Public Garden of Palermo — in- 
deed, which has been set there for general instruo- 
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tion — is what may be called an imitation ceme- 
tery. No inconsiderable portion of ground has 
been planted with cypresses and funereal trees, 
and adorned with tombstones, mostly of paltry 
plaster, but supposed to look like marble, and sup- 
posed. to convey a solemn or pathetic feeling to the 
beholder. The place conveys, indeed, a very sad 
lesson, but not that which was intended. Is it not 
pitiable to remember that there should have been 
a school of sentiment like this —- that the poetry, 
the literature, the very pleasures of an epoch, 
should have been sullied with falsehood 6 bare- 
faced? 

Imaginary graves are simply ridiculous, for 
imagination never can succeed in putting anything 
underneath them. We know, all the time, that 
there are no ashes in that urn — that no human 
heart like ours, once passionate and ardent, now 
cold and silent, lies mouldering beneath that grass- 
grown earth. We know it, and knowing it, we 
cannot be moved — we can even learn no lesson. 
Very different indeed is the impression we receive 
from real graves. It may be bitter, it may come 
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to us when we want to forget death and the 
brevity of life, it may be associated with feel- 
ings we do not share, with habits we do not 
sanction, but death is present, and we are submis- 
sive. 

The Swiss, who gave to the last century and 
to the beginning of this more sentimentality than 
was good for either, have a custom which is by 
no means pleasing.. They often bury the dead in 
their gardens. Madame de Staél and all her family 
are buried at Coppet. M. de Sellon, a philantropic 
gentleman of Geneva, likewise desired to be buried 
in his garden by the lake. We visited that garden 
a few years ago. The house was closed up, the 
family would not live in it, they felt the presence 
of the grave in its melancholy bower; they would 
not let it, lest desecration should come near a spot 
sacred to them — an aspect of gloom, of silence, 
of solitade, had fallen on one of the most beautiful 
and cheerful dwellings of that beautiful place. 
And why? Because it held the grave of a good, 
religious, and harmless man. 

| The intrusion of the dead on the living is 
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neither in good feeling nor in good taste. More- 
over, one generation may tolerate it, but the next, 
like Leonore in the German ballad, will say, “Let 
the dead be!” Will all the fame of the Neckers 
and the Staéls sanctify for ever the garden of 
Coppet? Will no impatient descendant long to 
put forth his illustrious but intrusive ancestors? 
Why should the dead be found in the paths of life? 
The church, the Campo Santo of the south, the 
churchyard of they north, are their place. How 
movingly, how piercingly they speak to us thence, 
wo have all felt — we all know. 

When we were in Rome, we went to visit the 
Franciscan convent of San Pietro in Montorio. 
From the terrace in front of the convent there was 
a fine view of Rome, with the glassy Tiber, the 
wide campagna, the ruins, and the circling hills, 
many still white with snows that never reached 
the plain, and yet it was not to look at that splen- 
did prospect that we had come. We wanted to 
see the grave of the famous O'Neill, who is buried 
in the church — famous once, at least. Who cares 
now for the fallen of a fallen cause? He died in 
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Rome two hundred and fifty years ago, old, blind, 
forgotten. He had out-lived his fortunes, bis great- 
ness, and his fame. Dying, he asked to be laid 
here; and as a last distinction to the descendant of 
kings and to the champion of the Catholic Church 
in Ireland, the request was granted. 

When we entered the church, I looked eagerly 
at all the monuments, and I forgot that monuments 
are net for exiles. At length, I found two plain 
slabs in the floor —— on one was the red hand of 
the O’Neills; on the other, a cross in a shield, and 
the name of O'Donnell. What the tombs wanted 
in splendour, two Latin epitaphs made up in length. 
By whom had they been indited? By some per- 
secuted Irish priest, by some fellow-exile and sor- 
rowful survivor? If O’Neill could not lie in Irish 
earth, some Irish dust was, at least, laid by his. 
He and his companions were buried, not in a vault, 
since they had right to none of those existing, but 
side by side, and within two feet, at the utmost, of 
the pavement on which I knelt to read the in- 
scription. 

A mild Franciscan monk, who knew nothing 
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of these graves, save that travellers now and then 
asked to look at them, stood by me, telling me, in 
his low, subdued voice, how much San Pietro had 
suffered during the last war. It was a strong posi- 
tion, attacked by the French, and defended by the 
Italians. The horses of Garibaldi trod over O’Neill’s 
last bed, and the cannon of the French soldiers 
shattered the last roof of the old warror, and 
moved not the dull ear of the dead. | 

I had read about O'Neill, as everyone has read. 
I knew that, though a patriot, he was a man rather 
‘great than good, learned in the craft taught at the - 
Court of Elizabeth, a subtle schemer, a remorseless 
politician, a man who attempted to found a dy- 
nasty, and to add another nation to the nations 
of Europe, but it was cold historical knowledge; 
something remote and vague, which the conscious- 
ness of a few bones and a little human dust below 
the marble floor made almost painfully present and 
too keenly vivid. 

There are few persons within whose expe- 
rience something of the kind does not occur. 
I have had churchyards described to me, which J 
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have never seen, and which I know quite well. 
The impression conveyed to the speakers was s0 
strong, that, without effort, in a few graphic words, 
they gave it clear and distinct as a picture. The 
green mounds, the low uneven graves, the red sun- 
light passing away, the ivied church and evening 
sky, came before me with every word. 

But these strong impressions are real, not 
factitious; truth alone can produce them; impo- 
sition, falsehood, pretence, are as unavailing as 
they are insolent and presuming. The false tombs 
and false cemetery of the Public Garden of Pa- 
lermo can only move a very painful sort of derision 
in the mind of the beholder. 

The Botanical Garden, which an iron railing 
separates from the Public Garden, is a pretty, well- 
kept place, full of fine plants; but very like most 
botanical gardens. One fact, however, reminded 
us very forcibly that we were in Sicily. We saw 
palm-trees growing in the open air, in Eastem 
vigour and beauty, and a low, sickle little holly 
plant in a pot. 
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THIRD CHAPTER. 


Norman and Moorish Relics. 


We had seen the largest and richest churches 
of Palermo, we now went exploring the smaller, 
but not least interesting, temples of the city. 
Two are pre-eminently beautiful in that mixed 
style which is the characteristic of Palermo. The 
Martorana, which belongs to a convent of Bene- 
dictine nuns, and the Cappella Palatina, in the 
Royal Palace. 

The Martorana was silent and quiet when we 
entered it; a sort of half gloom lingered under the 
arches sustained by columns of oriental granite; a 
nun was praying behind the wide grating above; 
quaint and stiff figures looked out at us from the 
ancient mosaic pictures that adorned two of the 
side altars. The nave was built in the mixed 
styles of the Arab and the Norman, both so light 
and so elegant. The walls and the high altar were 
magnificent with mosaic; lapis lazuli, verde antique, 
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porphyry, pictures embrowned by time and gilding, 
old and rich, gave a sense of gorgeousness without 
brightness. . 

Still finer is the Cappella Palatina in the 
Royal Palace, which stands by Porta Nuova. 
A wide sun-burnt place fronts this building, which 
was begun by the Saracens, continued by the Nor- 
mans, and rebuilt by the moderns. It has pre- 
served no external traces of its origin, and has long 
ceased to be the abode of Sicilian Kings. It is 
guarded by soldiers and cannon, but open to every 
- one. We ascended a large staircase of red Sicilian 
marble, and after a few inquiries, found our way to 
the chapel. It was built by King Roger the Second 
in the earlier part of the thirteenth century, and it 
is a splendid monument of the magnificence of the 
Norman sovereigns. This chapel is small; here a 
royal family might worship; it was never meant 
for a crowd to fill up its narrow nave, and invade 
its stately quietness. Mass was being said as we 
entered; we waited until it was over, and the 
few kneeling women were gone, to look more at 
leisure. 
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But what can the mind carry away from one 
visit to such spots! The very patterns of the 
mosaic would take days to know them rightly; for, 
be it said, en passant, there is this distinction be- 
tween medieval and more modern mosaics, that the 
former vary infinitely, and avoid repetition, satisfied 
if the whole be harmonious; and that the latter 
seek harmony in the endless repetition of one or 
two ideas. . | 

But if stray tourists and casual travellers are, 
perforce, reduced to brief and fugitive visits, they 
become all the more alive to general impressions; 
and the Cappella Palatina impresses itself on the 
mind in a way not to be forgotten. Small, ele- 
gant, its light arches supported by fine marble 
columns, its walls of richly-coloured mosaic and 
pavement of variegated marbles absorbing the light 
they receive from windows, high, narrow, and deep, 
it is a mass of gorgeousness half-veiled in gloom. 
Here, indeed, colour reigns supreme. How hateful 
to our ancestors seem to have been the cold white 
and the dull grey we have adopted in our churches. 
In the lands of marble, they had splendid mosaic 
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in colder climes, that can yield but stone to the 
builder, they painted that stone, and made it bright 
with azure, vermillion, and gold. The. mosaic 
cemented in the walls has resisted modern improve- 
ments, and held its place good; but it has not been 
imitated, or the imitation has been so cold that it 
bears sufficient witness to the altered taste. Colour 
was more easily conquered. The vivid hues have 
been washed over and effaced before their natural 
decay. The celestial blue, spangled with stars of 
gold, the rich purple, and deep green of the fresco, 
have been hidden under a cold and glaring white. 
Colour has vanished, and great has been the triumph. 

There are Arabic inscriptions on the columns 
of the Martorana, and the roof of the Cappella 
Palatina is said to be inlaid with them; but what 
these inscriptions prove — the existence of these 
buildings under the Saracens, or the use of the 
conquered language by the conqueror, when 
victory was still recent, I do not know. The 
learned interpreter of the inscriptions in the Mar- 
torana has declared them to be Christian, and to 
refer to the church and its founder. 
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The royal palace is close by Porta Nuova, and 
beyond that gate, though not far out of Palermo, 
stands the palace of the Zisa, a real Saracen 
edifice, which has altered but little since it was 
erected, and which we now went to see. 

The Zisa hides herself like a Moorish lady, as 
she is; winding lanes, edged with high walls, and 
spanned by arches of yellow stone, at length led 
us to her. We saw a closed church-door — a 
solitary, unpaved place, green with weeds, garden 
walls, and a square-looking, red-stone building 
rising high. This was the Zisa. The front of this 
Saracenic mansion had an arched and grated door, 
on which linen was drying, and through the bars 
of which we could see a Moorish little hall within. 
Dust and dirt defiled it, yet it had a graceful and 
alry look. The ringing of a bell soon brought the 
custode, a silent, middle-aged woman, who let 
us in. 

This little hall is all that is left within of the 
Eastern character of the Zisa, but it is charming. 
Steps lead up to a pleasant portico; beyond, an 
arch, supported by two white marble columns, 
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opened the hall; the walls and the floor were inlaid 
with marble; the former bore traces of frescoes 
painted there in latter times, but now broken like 
decaying plaster, effaced, all but gone. 

In the wall facing the entrance, there was a 
fountain. A streamlet of water should have flowed 
thence into a narrow channel in the floor, but the 
fountain head was sealed and dry; only the bottom 
of the stone conduit had preserved enough moisture 
to feed the maiden’s hair that grew on the sides. 
The roof of this gracefal little place is sculptured 
in the shape of a hollow pine-apple, and it is still 
pierced with the small trellised lattices that allowed 
the Eastern and Spanish beauties, who successively 
inhabited the Zisa to look down at what passed 
below, and enjoy the grateful freshness of the foun- 
tain or the air from the piazza. 

Nothing else of the Eastern owners is left in 
the Zisa; but it is high, and from its terraced roof 
there is a view that is famous. Preceded by our 
silent guide, we went up a neglected staircase, and 
caught glimpses of dreary vacant rooms, only fit for 
ghosts who are light and airy, and require more 
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space than comfort or furniture, yet inhabited, we 
were told, by some dilapidated nobleman of the land. 

We reached, at last, the highest platform, past 
even the deserted pigeon-house, which has long 
lost its tenants. It was noon, clear, hot and bril- 
liant. Before us, beyond the roofs and spires of - 
the city, lay the sea, sparkling and bright; every- 
where else mountains enclosed the plain of Palermo, 
and below us, waving, as it seemed, to the very 
base of the Zisa, spread green gardens of orange 
and lemon-trees. Our silent guide spoke almost for 
the first time. 

“Ah! in another month,” she said, “what a 
seent there will be!” 

The words conjured up a host of visions. The 
hall was fair and polished; crystal water flowed 
from the fountain, light and cheerfulness entered 
the waste rooms; the piazza was no longer mere 
waste ground, but a paved and seemly enclosure, 
and everywhere, from the farthest gardens, there 
came the perfume of orange-trees in bloom. 
Who would not live in the Zisa — in a real 
Moorish palace, within view of a Sicilian city? 
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FOURTH CHAPTER. 


Around Palermo. 


We had seen as much of Palermo as tourists 
can see. We now went to look around it, and 
began with one of the favourite bournes of travel- 
lers, Bagaria. 

The weather had changed; the day was bleak 
and stormy; a keen March wind swept along the 
road by the sea, and moaned away to the hilly 
coast before us; heavy grey clouds hung on the 
mountains, and lowered there; we saw Sicily under 
a new aspect, yet it had its beauty. The road had 
that wild look which cloudy skies give to solitary 
places; put sunshine here, and it will be lonesome 
no more; take away the sun, and solitude becomes 
solemn and sad. 

Heavy green waves beat on the beach to our 
left, then stretched away to a swollen horizon, 
where gleams of light shone through the darkness 
of the sky, to our right, rose low, squalid-looking 
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houses, or when we left villages behind and 
entered the open country, a hedge of distorted 
cactuses defended the cultivated fields; with them 
often mingled wild-looking aloes, and often, too, 
the parasite plant, torn from the ground it had 
invaded, was cast in wrath on the stones of the 
road. 

Sometimes the landscape took another aspect. 
We lost sight of the sea; orchards of tender fruit- 
trees, white with blossom, veiled it, and hid the 
winding line of coast; the tropical cactus and aloes 
yielded to hedges of grey laurels, tall, slender, and 
rustling; they bent before the blast with frail grace, 
and made one think of Eurotas and Grecian plains. 
Once, I remember, the sky cleared and the whole 
scene changed. The sun pierced a cloud and shone 
with burning splendour; the wind fell; the road 
became dusty and hot. We drove by a cart, which, 
strange sight to our unaccustomed eyes, had taken 
refuge beneath a cactus. Under the shade of 
its gigantic arms, horses and carmen were alike at 
rest. . 

This was but a passing brightness; the sky soon 
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' darkened again, and freshness returned to the air 
The road offered but little variety; we went once 
through a small village with better houses than we 
had yet seen, a church and a shed-like building, on 
the walls of which was pasted a rude print of in- 
describable figures, and below it the intimation that 
Samson, a drama, would be acted that evening; 
seats two grani each. After this we took a road 
that turned away from the sea, and passed through 
a melancholy landscape. A bad road, felled timber, 
decayed palaces, given to the soldier, with the con- 
sent of the landlords, too poor to keep them in re- _ 
pair — I had charitably supposed that government 
had taken them by force — heightened that de- 
solate aspect. 

At length we reached a decent-looking little 
town, with good houses, a church or two, straggling 
children and women spinning at their doorways or 
on the balconies. The street was broad and steep, 
and we drove slowly; we were arrived, moreover, 
for this was Bagaria. A tall, dry man came up to 
the carriage as it drew up defore the villa, and 
opening it, helped us to alight. 
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“TI am so glad,” he said, as if he had known us 
all his life; “you will see Etna quite well. This 
way, ladies, this way.” 

The gate was open; we entered an open space 
where there were a few bright flowers; ® woman 
who held a bunch of keys joined us, and ushered 
us in. I was too intent on Etna to think much of 
the house. 

“Show me Etna,” I said to the man. “Have 
you a telescope?” 

He winked knowingly, and begged me to be 
patient. I should see Etna with or without a 
telescope as I pleased, but first I must see the 
house. . 

This villa is the finest around Palermo — 
travellers are bound to go to it, as they are bound 
to go to Santa Rosalia. Its owner, a descendant of 
Spanish grandees, had not long been dead when we 
went, and had bequeathed it to the poor. It was 
accordingly on sale, and a good round sum, though 
the exact amount has escaped my memory, was 
asked for it. 

A more comfortless dwelling I never saw. We 
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were shown rooms with marble tables and glass 
ceilings, and marble family portraits of stiff-looking 
ladies with marble ruffs, and formal ancestors with 
marble beards. There was also, I remember, a nar- 
row, straight, bench-like couch, covered with cloth 
of gold, which the woman held as an inestimable 
treasure; but a luxurious chair to sleep or dream 
in — a convenient piece of furniture — I could 
not see. Two things, however, excited the raptures 
of the tall man — a glass ceiling, which was ugly 
by day, whatever it may have been by night, and 
which, according to him, cost fabulous sums, as the 
French say, and an agate table which decorated the 
centre of the saloon, and was a suitable accompani- 
ment to the marble portraits and the golden couch. 
Save that this table was made of small pieces of 
Sicilian agate, I could see no beauty in it. 
With the mosaics-of Florence and Rome, it could 
not compare; but the tall man was smitten with it. 

“There is not another like it in all Sicily,” he 
told me. “An Englishman saw it, he insisted on 
buying it; the marchese replied, ‘Then give its 
weight in gold?’ Ha, ha!” 
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To this decent proposal, the Englishman, I sup- 
pose, returned a prudent denial, or we should not 
have had the privilege of seeing this precious 
table. 

Another Englishman — they get the credit for 
everything — the woman declared, wanted to 
carry away the cloth of gold couch; but this I feel 
certain must have been an invention, as no one 
could possibly covet such an ungainly little 
creature. 

So absorbed was the tall man in pointing out 
these and other marvels of art, that he forgot all 
about Etna; but I did not, and asked to be shown 
the volcano forthwith. 

“Of course, at once,” he replied, most com- 
placently. 

He led us to a window, and extended his 
hand. I saw the mountains which I had seen 
from Palermo, and asked to be told which was 
Etna. 

“Ah! we shall see it better from the telegraph,” 
replied the tall man, “I perceive the sky has got 
clouded.” 
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This looked suspicious, and very much as if 
Etna had been a lure and a deceit; but, making 
the best of it, we asked to see the garden of the 
villa. We were taken to a terrace branching off 
into two staircases, each of which led below, and 
we were informed by the woman that we had seen 
villa, garden, and all, and that we might now be 
generous. I could not believe in the absence of 
the garden, for, in this luxuriant country, I had 
conjured up a vision of orange, and myrtle, and 
laurel-groves, but it was a fact. The Sicilian noble 
had a large villa, an agate table, a copch of gold 
cloth, glass ceilings, and all sorts of luxuries, but 
no garden. The sea breeze and fine views sufficed 
him. We paid the custode — our tall man turned 
out to be a guide and impostor, who had nothing 
to do with the villa — and we gave her the same 
sum which we had given the silent keeper of the 
Zisa, who was satisfied with it; but there are dif- 
ferent tempers in this world, or circumstances make 
people different —- the splendour of the place she 
showed and guarded had affected this lady. She 
received our offering with a scream of horror and 
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disgust, turned up her nose at if, and finally 
pocketed it, which was the wisest thing she could 
de.. We bore this with the professional calmness of 
travellers. 

We had had even a greater affront at La Cava. 
Our two donkey-men loftily returned the drinking 
money we gave them. They could not take it, 
they assured us — it was too little We knew 
that the contrary was the case, having made our- 
selves acquainted with all such details; but we 
took back the money. Half an hour elapsed, and 
the cameriere entered our room, smiling. The men, 
finding us unmoved by time, had sent him for their 
buona mano, 

The view from the telegraph was wide and 
fine, ‘ but the sullen sky that hung over plain, 
mountain, and sea, though it produced a striking 
effect —- such an effect as painters love — con- 
cealed many features of the landscape. 1 was still 
anxious about Etna, and asked the tall man to 
point it out. 

‘““Why, there it is,” he replied, again extend- 
ing his hand towards the distant range of mountains. 
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We looked and questioned until we were tired, — 
and at length elicited the following truths: — Be- 
hind one of the mountains there rose a faint streak 
of smoke that seemed to melt with the greyness of 
the sky — that was, and is, all that can be seen 
of Etna from Palermo. For imaginative travellers 
it- is, no doubt, ample; for matter-of-fact people, 
who want a mountain to be a mountain, and not, 
as I believe Mr. Leigh Hunt has called it, a “big 
impostor” — it is a hollow and miserable de- 
lusion. 

We despondently asked the tall man what else 
there was to see? 

“More villas, if we pleased,” he premptly re- 
plied; “but we had seen the best.” 

We declared ourselves satisfied, paid and 
discharged him; and drove home along the 
melancholy road by the beach. 

The next day was brilhant and hot as a July 
day. It was Festa, too; we drove up the Toledo, 
alive with an idle crowd, passed beneath the arch 
of Porta Nuova, and went, up hill almost the whole 
way, to Montreale. Mists of heat half veiled the 
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purple mountains, but could not conceal the rich 
and luxuriant country they enclosed; fields, 
erchards, country houses, gave it a look of pros 
perity and ease, which the merry little beggar. 
children who teazed us for alms as the earriage 
drove slowly up, did not contradict, at least in 
appearance. They were brown, stout, and good- 
humoured. The elder one, a girl of ten, with 
bare feet, sunburnt hair, and a very plain face, but 
eyes like dark diamonds, and ivory teeth, had a 
plentiful share of ready wit. She beat all our 
arguments for not giving her the penny she wanted; 
and when she had obtained it, she thanked us 
with wild and graceful motions, with looks and 
smiles, and benedictions, both fantastic and over- 
whelming; but all conveying such an extraordinary 
sense of brightness that I thought I had never seen 
so radiant a little creature. I do not believe it was 
for her beauty King Cophetua fell m love with the 
beggar-maid; he had seen dames as fair, and 
maidens more seemly, in his court; no, he felt dull 
when she appeared before him, wild, merry 


and free, like our little Sicilian maiden. . After 
5s 
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lingering awhile near us, to show proper gra- 
fitude, she fell in the rear with the little brother, 
whose hand she held, and waylaid another car- 
riage, 

Monreale looks a miserable, dirty little town, 
but the interior of the cathedral is splendid; I 
should have liked to put it in the duomo of Pa- 
lermo. How well those gorgeous mosaics would 
look within that burning yellow pile; and what a 
clothing that majestic old church would make for 
the marvels we now saw. High mass was being 
sung as we entered. Solemnly the organ pealed 
through nave and aisles; the altar blazed with the 
light of wax candles; the sun was streaming through 
the tall windows; a bright beam lit in a remote 
chapel two tombs —- one was that of William the 
Good, founder of the church. The walls were 
covered with magnificent mosaics, representing in 
vivid hues, unfaded by time, soriptural histories. 
They followed in endless succession, as quaint and 
strange as ever a lover of Byzantine art need wish. 
Mags was over, and we were looking at them, when 
an eager man waylaid us. 
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‘This way, this way, signore. I am the custode.” 

We declined his services, but he insisted per- 
emptorily; telling us he was the keeper of the 
church. There never was a more impudent plea; 
the church-doors were wide open; the place was full 
of people, and was as free and as public as need 
be; but, for all that, the custode haunted our steps, 
until he fell back out of very weariness, and let us 
be quiet. 

Only an archwologist can do adequate justice to 
Monreale, and decide how far its architecture is 
Greek or Arabic, or both; or whether Byzantine, 
Norman, or native artists clothed its walls with 
those mosaics, over which time has not prevailed. 

There’ is a legend that William the Good 
having gone hunting on the mountain and fallen 
asleep beneath an oak-tree, had a dream, in which 
the blessed virgin appeared to him, and commanded 
him to build a church on the spot; hence, says tra- 
dition, the church and the name, Mount Royal. 

The Sicilian sovereigns were munificent to this 
little town and its cathedral; and the Sicilian nobles 
followed the example. Rich marble chapels, built 
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at the cost of the families whose names they bear 
and whose dead they keep, are a lasting memorial 
of the: munificent spirit of the old aristocracy; the 
sums spent on these chapels must have been 
immense; they are masses of mosaic, but of modern 
mosaics; splendid, but without the striking character 
which the old Greek artists impressed on the 
labour of their hands. 

We lingered long in this remarkable church, the 
finest in this part of Sicily; we went outside to see, 
as well asa grating would allow us, the fine bronze 
gates by the Pisan Bonarmo, a relic of the twelfth 
century, to which the whole church belongs, and 
here we were waylaid by another importunate. . 
She was a child of eight or ten; with a soft and 
delicate complexion; tender and beautifal dark eyes, 
and a bewitching face and smile. She came to.us 
timidly enough, not asking alms, for she was not 
a beggar, and was cleanly dressed, -but looking 
longingly at us, as if we were so much walking 
money, which we, no doubt, were in her opinion, 
and out of which she would, not unnaturally, like 
to have a trifle. 
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The roof of the cathedral of Monreale was, un- 
fortunately, burned a few years ago and fragments 
of the consumed mosaics are abundant. Our little 
solicitor drew from her pocket a handful of the 
coloured and gilt cubes of glass, and asked us if we 
would not purchase. 

We forgot the gates of Bonarmo to talk with 
this beautiful child, one of the most beautiful we 
had ever beheld. She had looks and smiles, child- 
like, but such as I have never seen with a child, 
go expressive and gay through all their sweetness. 
We bought her memorials of the cathedral, and 
made her happy with a few grains. Her face 
beamed with delight; with the prettiest and most 
graceful gestures she bade us adieu, and ran off to 
tell her good fortune to her mother, who lived 
hard by. 

There is a fine cloister in the Benedictine 
Monastery of Monreale, but as ladies are not ad- 
mitted, we did not go; the same objection prevented 
us from visiting San Martino, which is farther on; 
we simply drove back to Palermo. The road was 
all down-hill this time, and can only be describe” 
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as a succession of the finest views eye ever saw, 
with mountain to enclose, ‘and the horizon of the 
sea to bound them. 

As we approached Palermo —- Monreale is only 
four miles away — our coachman asked if he 
should not take us to see some of the private gar- 
dens of the wealthy Palermitans. We assented. 
He drove us to a handsome country-house, and 
drew up at the open gate. We alighted, entered, 
and were admitted into a small, but exquisite 
garden, laid out im what is called the English style; 
divided only from this garden is another, belonging 
to Princess Butera-Radali, but requiring an order 
for admission. We procured one the next day, and 
as the two gardens, which are only divided by an 
iron railing, are alike in character and aspect, one 
account will do for both. ; 

We saw it after the Favorita, which we visited 
two days before we left, and with these two places, 
closed, alas, our pleasant stay in Palermo. 

The Favorita is the Royal country residence 
Here the exiled Bourbons lived, whilst Murat sat on 
the throne of Naples. It cannot then have been 
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handsome, and new it is .a melancholy deserted 
country heuse, royal but in name. 

The day was clouded, and a heavy shower of 
rain was falling as we went through the rooms. 
Small, poorly, almost shabbily furnished they were; 
royality here had been careless of its state; English- 
coloured. prints, representing a series of domestic 
scenes — I remember the wedding of a lady with 
a very short waist —- were the works of art that 
adorned the walls. A few family portraits, with 
sentimental mottoes, now as much out of date as 
the fashions of the English engravings, spoke of 
domestic feelings, which, in high or low, ask for 
privacy and the respect of the stranger. 

The: smallness of the rooms, in this country 
especially, where size represents air, and conse- 
quently comfort, was surprising, and gave the 
whole place a dark and unpleasant look, heightened, 
perhaps, by the rain, which still fell heavily. It 
had ceased by the time we reached the belvedere 
that crowns the house. The heavy sea, the gloomy 
mountains, the plain, and Palermo lay before us. 
When we turned our back to the city, we saw, 
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beyond the verdure of the grounds, Monte Pere- 
grino, rising near and high. The sea swept away 
from it to our right, and, flowing around it, though 
nnseen, appeared again on the other side, between 
two purple ridges. Stormy was that glimpse; a 
bark tossed on the swollen waves, and seemed going 
for ever away to a white and misty horizon; but in 
sunshine, under a cloudless sky, I could imagine 
what a sheet of azure, with white-sailed barks, would 
meet the eye. 

We had seen the house; we went down and 
drove through the grounds. Poor in trees, in 
verdare, in beauty, we found them. Ah! one must 
not have seen Windsor or Richmond Park, to look 
at these thin and stunted copses with pleasure; 
admiration is out of the question; we passed through 
a circular opening adorned with fountains, which 
may have been pretty in their day; they were now 
decaying, and green with mildew; they flowed no 
more in sparkling showers, but had just enough 
water left to cover the ground with sluggish pools, 
where frogs had found a home. Everything else 
was silent, solitary, and desolate-looking. 
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The day was too wet for us to go and visit the 
gardens of Principessa Butera-Radali; but as the 
next day was once more fine and clear, and as pro- 
pitious as one need wish, we went. 

This garden seemed an earthly paradise to me 
when I saw it, and now I find that, when I miust 
describe it, it is very like any handsome, well laid 
out, carefully cultivated garden, very like, save in 
one important feature — climate. Here was the 
enchantment — to see growing freely, unsheltered 
by glass prisons, unfostered by the heat of stove or 
steam, the beautifal trees and flowers which, in our 
colder countries, are associated with prison-like con- 
finement and suffocating heat. 

The day was mild and lovely; the palmtrees 
waved in the air with mingled majesty and grace; 
the once famous papyrus raised its feathered head 
above the little streamlet in which it grew; the 
bamboo shed its thick, shining scales on the grass; 
the cypress-alley had a pleasant gloom; the gera- 
nium grew to the height of a tree; the magnolia, 
the orange, the lemon, the yooca, were in all their 
strength and beauty. Anemones of évery colour 
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sparkled in the grass; flowers, exquisite and strange, 
everywhere grew in infinite variety; and a hour 
spent in this beautiful place, which seemed shut 
out from Palermo and the mountains, like any gar- 
dem of Irem in the wilderness, passed like a few 
moments. We left it at length, but fo remember 
it long. / 

This country-house, the most beautiful near 
Palermo, was inhabited, in 1845 and 1846, by the 
imperial family of Russia. Trees planted by them 
still flourish luxuriantly around that home, which 
changes and years will scarcely make them forget. 

We had seen all. We left the next day, and 
had a touch of Sicilian comedy to enliven our de- 
parture. The coachman who took us to Bagaria, a 
hoarse, squinting man, had asked us if we were 
soon going, and if we should not prefer driving to 
the steamer, instead of crossing the whole port in 
a boat, with the chance of being sea-sick if the 
weather was squally. We assented, and asked how 
much he would charge? 

“Three carlini and a half for the drive,” he 
seid; “and I will get you a small boat to put you 
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on board for fifteen grins. I haye got a boat,” he 
added, explanatorily. 


The charge was moderate (1s. 8d.) — it was 
not even the one-third of what we had paid to land 
— and it was quicker and more pleasant to drive 
in @ carriage than to be rowed in an open boat, 
without protection from sun or rain. We agreed to 
take him. 


“But, please,” he added, as we parted, “do not 
speak of this to the master of the hotel. He woufd 
owe me a grudge for interfering.” 

We promised to be discreet; and it was only 
when we walked down-stairs with our luggage that 
we said we would drive to the steamer. 

Our old friends the rowers were sitting on 
a bench at the door of the hotel waiting for us. 
We were the only travellers leaving. On hearing 
our resolve, they raised a shout. One rushed 
forward. 

“What were we thinking of? We could not 
drive there — we must be rowed. Hoe would take 
us for five —- for four carlini a-piece!” : 
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' “How is it you made ua pay six when we 
came?” I asked. 

I received this unanswerable reply: — 

“It is six for landing, and four for embarking. 
It is the tariffa.” 

Our squinting friend, who looked as demure 
as a Quaker, here drove up, on a sign we made 
him. 

Derisive and scornful questions assailed him as 
he helped us in: — 

“Did he mean to drive us on board?” — 
“What would he do with us at the Dogana?” — 
“It was a fine thing to catch travellers so!” 

“But he has got a boat of his own,” I said, 
uneasily, and really alarmed at the prospect of 
being dropped on the port, and left there to be an 
object of dispute amongst Sicilian watermen. 

They laughed at the idea of a coachman having 
got a boat, and jested him on the subject. He did 
not answer one word, but turning towards us as 
if to shove up a trunk, he squinted frightfully at 
me, from which I perceived that he had been 
guilty of an invention, and that I had committed 
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a slip of the tongue. I had time for no other 
error. We drove away, our friend the coachman 
turning round, as soon as the hotel was out of 
sight, to grin at us, and tell us hoarsely it was all 
right. - 

Numerous boatmen hailed us as we drove along 
the port; but it was only when we reached the 
Dogana that our conductor drew up, and picking 
out a waterman, began conducting a bargain on the 
most approved principles. 

“How much do you want?” he asked of the 
owner of the boat. | 

“Four earlini,” was the modest reply. 

“Four carlini! — are you mad?” 

“Say three carlini, then.” 

“Three! —- you shall do it for fifteen grains.” 

This was received with an indignant shout, 
spite of which, the man came down to two earlini; 
but our coachman stuck to the fifteen grains, and 
a long squabble ensued, during which sundry winks 
informed us matters were progressing. The water- 
man, however, proving more obstinate and more 
noisy than our hoarse coachman had anticipated, 
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he got in a seeming great rage, dealt him out a 
volley of Sicilian adjectives, cracked his s whip, and 
drove away furiously. 

I thought him in a mighty passion — the 
Sicilians are a choleric race — but lest we should 
be deluded, he gave us a wink over his shoulder; 
but there was no need to lay open his tactics. 
The two boatmen were in full chase — they would 
do it for fifteen grains — and I believe they 
would have done it for ten, for boats are many, 
and passengers are few. The bergain was struck. 
We promised five grains, over and above, as buona 
mano; but with this our coachman would have 
nothing to do. 

“I said you should have a boat for fifteen 
grains,” he declared stoutly, “and herp it is. If 
the signore choose to give more, it is their own 
generosity.” 

Lucky country! where one can be generous at 
so cheap a rate! With this, he bade us good-bye 
and a happy journey, and drove away, triumphant 
at his success. 
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FIFTH CHAPTER. 


The Gardens of Naples. 


Even after Palermo and its gardens, Naples 
is lovely. We have the Villa Reale, and its 
trees and flowers, the bay, the islands, Vesuvius 
towering above the city, and the coast white with 
those happy villages, where summer brings Para- 
dise — easily discernible on ita high cliffs is our 
much-loved Sorrento. 

The objects of interest in and about Naples 
are many. Sight-seers may revel here; and even 
idle travellers, who hate being bored into looking 
at things, however beautiful, will have little trouble — 
in seeing, without seeking to see. The Villa Reale 
is delightful just now. 

The first time we saw it was three years ago, 
in the month. of July. Cholera was raging in the 
eity, and the sky, dull, misty, grey with heat, 
seemed laden with pestilence. I remember well 
the sullen look of Vesuvius, the leaden waves of 
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the sea, and, above all, the burnt-up, withered 
gardens of Villa Reale, so different from the 
pleasant arbours and smiling verdure of the Roman 
Pincio we had just left. But now the Villa Reale 
could compete and compare with the gardens of 
any land, It is young, green, and fresh. It seems 
to hold out wonderful promises for summer — its 
noon of. life — promises which it will not fulfil. 
Spring showers and western winds have made it 
what it is; scirocco, hot and wasting, will soon 
wither that verdure which seems eternal, and pro- 
fane the beauty of those luxuriant flowers. 

Every one who has been to Naples knows what 
the Villa Reale is; but, alas! every one is not 
privileged to visit this beautiful country, and to 
those who have not gone so far south, and who 
have not read the accounts of travellers, Villa Reale 
is @ name, and no more. 

It is a public garden, long and narrow — it 
lies between the Chiaja and the sea. The Chiaja 
is a wide, well-built street, lined with hotels and 
palaces on one side, and on the other by ‘the iron 
grating which rans along the Villa Reale. It faces 
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the gardens as Park Lane faces Hyde Park, and it 
is algo the Hyde Park of Naples. Along the Chiaja, 
up and down, drive the carriages of native nobles 
and foreigners. 

The stony pavement makes it a noisy drive; 
but, unless you feel inclined to get out into the 
country, you must go there. There is, I suppose, 
a sort of pleasure in this perpetual coursing up and 
down; but many prefer alighting from their car- 
Yiages, and enjoying the freshness and verdure 
of the villa, delightful especially when evening 
comes on. 

The villa is laid out in a style of its own. 
It opens with a broad walk of laburnums, open 
on the side of the sea for the amateurs of sea 
views, and adorned on the side of the Chiaja with 
parterres of flowers and beautiful little fountains of 
rock-work, screened by some of the finest aquatic 
plants. Here the majestic arum, lily white and 
stately, blooms in all its beauty. 

A large, granite fountain from Poestum, and 
said to have within its ample cup a fine relievo 
head of the Medusa, of colossal size, for es I have 
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not seen it, I cannot speak from personal obser- 
vation, closes the broad walk; winding alleys, 
flowers, statues, and two white and graceful little 
temples — one consecrated to Virgil, who was 
buried near Naples, the other to Tasso, who was 
born in Sorrento.— vary and fill the centre. 

After the delightful alleys, as they are called 
in the guide-book, comes an open platform by the 
sea, commanding magnificent views of the bay, the 
eity, and Vesuvius, on one side; and on the other, 
of the low green hill of Pausilippo, that slopes 
down into the sea — a verdant promontory, behind 
which vanish the vessels whose course is north- 
ward. I can see no good reason why the end of 
the Villa Reale should not be as pretty and as 
pleasant as the beginning; but short and limited 
as it is, this garden has its aristocratic end; and 
there is no denying that, as it nears the populous 
part of the Chiaja, where fishermen live and dry 
their nets‘ on the beach, it acquires a decidedly 
low look. 

The visitors to the Villa vary much according 
to the hour of the day — nursery-maids and children 
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people it in the morning. The varied .cosfumes of 
the former are very attractive. A handsome Swiss 
girl, a Bernese by her dress, displays to full ad- 
vantage the grave, but becoming attire of her 
canton. Her round strawhaf, long black skirt, 
square bodice, and plaited habit-shirt make her 
look as demure as a nun. In a very different style 
is the Neapolitan Balia. I never saw anything 
more magnificent than the costume of one of these 
women. She wore a blue satin bodice, with a 
heavy gold fringe; a blue satin skirt, embroidered 
with gold in the most gorgeous style; and a profu- 
sion of chains, necklaces, and rings, that covered 
her neck and her fingers. Her ear-rings were 
emeralds and pearls, and hung down to her neck. 
We once saw another, attired in the same style, 
but in scarlet satin. Pink and white silk skirts 
are common wear with these ladies; but the most 
simply dressed of them all, the nurse of Prince 
Luigi’s children, a woman of twenty-five or so, 
who wore a dark cloth skirt, and a body of violet 
and gold, was not merely the handsomest of them, 
but one of the handsomest women we saw in [talr 
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Bhe had the soft, dark eyes, veiled by long lashes, 
the straight, handsome features, the ripe complexion, 
the bearing, the smile, and the look of the beautiful 
Capri women. We often met her in the alleys by 
the sea, followed, like a queen of beauty as she 
‘was, by two stately footmen and one of the soldiers 
on duty in the gardens; and a look at the pale 
child she carried was enough to show it was none 
of hers. 

The nephews and nieces of his Majesty are all 
fond of this place. There is a little princess of 
seven or eight, who wears a pink silk skirt, 
fiounced to her waist, and sticking out from her 
diminutive person in the most approved style, who 
runs about trundling her hoop with great zeal. 
We met her, the other day, in one of the arbours, 
where she was sulking in a very ill humour. A 
little balloon had got lodged in a tree, and could 
not be got down. ‘Without it, she would not go; 
and all the seolding of her governess could not 
make her royal highness leave the arbour without 
it. Her arm was irreverently pulled, but she sul- 
lenly Jay down on the stone bench, evidently 
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prepared to resist to the last. We went on; and 
what extremities were resorted to in this difficult 
matter, is more than J know. A soldier guarded 
the entrance of the arbour against intruders — a 
wise precaution, for the Neapolitans are not a 
ceremonious people, and would not have minded 
looking on. 

Children and nursery-maids are scarce in the 
evening; but we have foreigners and Neapolitan 
fashionables, who fill the broad alley, or linger on 
the benches. There is also a fair sprinkling of 
priests in black and monks in brown or white, not 
to speak of neat, bare-headed girls, in holiday 
attire, who come here with their lovers to have an 
evening walk. The foreigners, who are still fresh, 
linger about the picture-shops and the cafés — for 
there are both within the precincts of the gardens 
— the old hands walk up and down like the 
English family we meet every evening. 

It consists of a meek-looking man in a low hat 
and white neckcloth, clerical beyond all doubt; of 
his wife, tall, a little faded, but still comely, and 
‘very simply attired; the ministers wife is writte 
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in her aspect; of five daughters whom this worthy 
couple escort, — tall, straight, slim, fresh and fair 
girls, and demure. .They all walk as much on the 
arm-in-arm system as the nature of the ground 
permits; they look neither right nor left, no more 
at the sea than at the temple of Virgil, and ap- 
parently take no more interest in the Villa, in 
Naples, or in anything they see, than if they were 
in Kensington Gardens. They are taking exereise, 
and there is an end of it. Very different are the 
German papa, mamma, and young lady we meet 
about the same hour. They are all three plain 
enough, but they wear that air of good humour 
‘and naiveté, which seems more characteristic of the 
Germans in this country of unfathomable looks and 
subtle smiles, than it might be elsewhere. The 
young lady has a good deal of colour, and blue 
‘eyes; she wears a round straw hat, short sleeves, 
long black mittens, and a white muslin frock. She 
has never been here before, and looks enthusiastic 
and ardent. 

There are other varieties of the foreigner, bu‘ 
just now they are not interesting, or they are here 
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on a flying visit, and do not give one fame to 
know them. 

The Italian ladies are worth some attention. 
The Neapolitan women are, in general, painfully 
plain; they are large, coarse, heavy, without grace 
or softness; but when they choose to be handsome 
they are exquisitely so. Two sisters, one a. girl, 
the other a child, visit the Villa every evening, ac- 
companied by a lady who seems to be their mother. 
The elegant toilette of these ladies, and the hand- 
some scutcheoned carriage from which they alight, 
indieate their high rank; they have & look of 
distinction, which sits well on them, and adds to 
their beauty. I cannot describe the face of the 
elder sister, who is about eighteen; she is pale, 
delicate, and fair, like a sylph, or rather like what 
we imagine a sylph to be; wit and caprice are 
written in her clear, expressive features; the grace- 
ful carriage of her head, her light and dainty step, 
would make one know her even at a considerable 
distance; she is small and slight, but, like Venus, 
her step betrays the goddess. 

Bat this handsome girl, whose sister will be as 
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handsome in a few years, is an exception, and 
Neapolitan princesses, though dressed in the last 
Parisian fashion, are just as plain as the bare- 
headed girls who saunter here in the evening. 
They look forward and careless; I prefer to them 
the two old country women, whom we saw here 
the other evening, looking gravely ‘at the statue of 
@ satyr, Marsyas, I believe, fastened to the trunk 
of a tree. This strange figure puzzled them con- 
siderably. At length they came to the following 
definition of this odd being: — 

“He is a Christian a-top,” said the wiser one of 
the two, “and an animal below.” 

The Italians of the lower classes rarely call a 
man a man; he is a Christian; that says all. 

Such is the Villa Reale, but royalty, natarally 
enough, has other gardens. 

The official abode of the King is the palace not 
far from the port and the ses. Its gardens are 
sunk low, and, looking over’ a stone parapet, 
passengers may see the heaps of cannon-balls, 
which adorn the pleasure-grounds of this most 
warlike of the Bourbons. The King, however, 
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resides here but seldom. Mola di Gaeta, Caserta, 
the Favorita at Portici, and Capodimonte when it is 
tequisite that he should be in Naples, are more 
agreeable abodes. 

Capodimonte is visible from almost every part 
of Naples. The city is built on a narrow amphi-— 
theatre, between mountains and the sea, and the 
royal summer residence has been erected on one of 
the hills that overlook it. ‘reshened by sea and 
mountain air, it looks, and is, a delightful place to 
live in. It is but a plain, unadorned, though large 
mansion, not quite so ugly as Kensington Palace, 
but with very much of the same cold, formal look. 
It was erected in the age of cold architecture, a 
hundred and twenty years ago, by the best and the 
wisest of the kings who ruled Naples, Charles III. 
of Spain. The rooms within were formerly adorned 
with the splendid Farnese collection, but the 
Neapolitan sovereigns have generously given up to 
the public the enjoyment of these fine works of 
art, and the interior of Capodimonte now offers 
nothing worthy of note. The gardens, however, 
the grounds, which cover three miles, and are said 
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to afford plenty of game — we saw nothing but 
blackbirds and a dead serpent —- and, above all, 
the views, which are varied and beautiful in the 
extreme, are delightful. | 

We took a carriage the ofher morning, and 
went to see this charming residence. We drove 
up the Toledo, the main street of Naples, and also 
the finest, beyond the Studij, up a steep, open, 
sunny street, which ended in a bridge thrown 
above a ravine, and affording views of Vesuvius, 
sullen and blue, and of the mountains around us, 
as pleasant as spring verdure could make them. 
This is the charm of Italian cities —- few of them 
but have the loveliness of nature, within view of 
the dense town. a 

From the ducal gardens of Boboli you see the 
picturesque hills, the gracefully-grouped villages 
that enclose Florence. The campagna — grand, 
austere, infinite, like an ocean of verdure, meets 
your look from the Pincio. You cannot walk ten 
minutes in Naples without catching a glimpse of 
some green mountain-side, of Vesuvius, of the bay. 
Alas! what do you see, beyond themselves, in two 
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of the largest cities of the world? What do you 
see in London, but London — in Paris, but Paris? 
The dew may lie bright and clear in Windsor 
Forest or in Richmond Park — the Seine may 
wind away by the low hills and verdant fields of 
Normandy, but in both Babylons there are hundreds 
who shall live and die, and know no more of na- 
ture than a London square or the Champs Elysées 
ean reveal. The varied character of the ground in 
the central and southern towns of Italy prevents 
this; and to these daily aspects of nature — to 
this never forgetting of the presence of the gra- 
cious Divinity, may we not attribute much of the 
vague poetry, of the grace, and absence of vulgarity, 
which, as @ general rule, distinguish the lower 
classes of these happy cities? . 

Beyond the bridge extended a pleasant suburb, 
consisting chiefly of villas buried in gardens, both 
climbing up-hill, and seeming, in their luxuriance 
and verdure, so many miniature Edens. At length, 
after a long ascent and numerous windings, we 
reached the iron gate which guards the entrance to 
the Bosco; and the king being then at Gaeta — 
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for when he is at home, visitors are not admitted, 
naturally enough — we were let in without an 
order, which we had neglected to provide; but as 
we did not neglect the silver key, which opens 
every door in this paradise, we got in easily enough. 
A little boy was sent to be our guide; but he knew 
nothing; and was useless. We soon sent him 
away, and went on alone. 

It would be easy enough to criticize the Bosco. 
It is not very well laid out, the flowers and trees 
are not wonderful, and, for a royal place, it is 
decidedly neglected. But why criticize a spot 
which is, after all, so delightful? The morning 
was fresh and beautiful; the blackbird and the 
thrush were singing their gayest carols in the cool 
alleys; every time the trees opened, views that 
seemed borrowed from Tasso’s gardens of Armida, 
from Psyche’s delightful retreat on the mountain, 
charmed and arrested us. The bay, the city, the 
islands, the far promontory of Baia, the beautiful 
hills, where the flat and green pine grows by the 
side of the sombre cypress, the very sky veiled by 
a rosy atmosphere, all were a delight. 
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I have been told, that when the Emperor Nicho- 
las visited and first saw Naples, he sighed, and said 
to his royal brother: — 

“Better Naples than Saint Petersburg!” 

Ah! well he might! — well he might! 

We have visited two other gardens besides 
Capodimonte.. One, the botanic garden, is open to 
the public on festa days, and to foreigners who 
wish to see the fine plants kept in the hot-house, 
on every day excepting festa. We were not aware 
of this, and went on a holiday, just as the gates 
had opened to admit a tumultuous crowd of boys 
and pirls, who had poured out from all the populous 
streets around to enjoy the garden. They rushed 
up the steps, darted down the grass-grown alleys, 
and flew at the rose-trees, covered with white and 
red flowers. I never saw anything so rapid as the 
work of plunder. Every bush was a city taken by 
storm; and, as no defence was offered, sacking went 
on freely. Very soon the finest trees were bare. 
At first, if annoyed me; but when I remembered 
that they must have undergone the same plunder a 
few days before, and when I saw how little they 
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had suffered, and felt that, in another week, they 
would be as bright as ever, it seemed a pity to 
grudge the poor children their. cheap and. pleasant 
treat. 

The botanical garden is sufficiently large, but 
carelessly kept. It looks a wild, neglected place; 
the alleys are damp, the tall trees spread an un- 
healthy gloom, the enclesures look fit for pasture, 
and would be much benefited, so far as neatness 
goes, by the introduction of an active kid or two; 
but there are pleasant places, too, beautiful roses, 
and a few interesting flowers. The greenhouse we 
could not visit, and our stay was but short. 


The third great garden of Naples, and large and 
full it is, is the Campo Santo — the new and 
beautiful cemetery, which has replaced the burying 
in churches, which was customary formerly. 


The day was sullen and stormy when we went, 
yet we thought we could venture as usual. We 
took ope of the little open carriages which abound 
here. 


“Do not be afraid of the weather,” said our 
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coachman, a dry, withered man, of fifty or so. 
And, relying on his assurance, away we drove. . 

Sunshine or storm are both beautiful; drizzling 
city rain alone is ugly, but we had not this to 
apprehend, we were sure of a good shower if the 
rain came. There is a real heartiness in the 
Italian climate; the sun burns, the wind pierces, 
the rain is a deluge. The road to the Campo 
Santo, which lies a good bit out of the city, is 
favourable for stormy effects. It climbs up-hill, 
surrounded by verdure and gardens, and overlooks 
the sea, with a vast expanse of sky and the heavy 
mass of Vesuvius ever visible. 

The view is splendid, and is sufficient pleasure, 
but our cogchman was either fond of talking, or 
desirous to impart information, for he did not re- 
main five minutes silent. He was a through-bred 
Neapolitan, and his quaint, original speech, did not 
belie the meaning of his shrewd, brown face. His 
remarks, however, were too local, and would require 
too much explanation to be repeated. Some of 
them were of a personal natyre, and verged on the 
confidential. ‘When we: passed by the Albergo dei 
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Poveri, the Neapolitan workhouse, he pointed it 
out, then chuckled to himself with seeming great 
enjoyment. At length, unable to keep in, he 
turned round on his seat, and, looking at us 
knowingly, he gave us the following informa- 
tion: — 

“When I was fourteen, I was a young rascal. 
My father had me locked up there. I was put in 
a-cell, behind one of those grated windows. I was 
kept for three months on bread and water.” 

He turned back to his horse, shook his grizzled 
head, and chuckled again with evident delight. It 
can scarcely have been at the remembrance of this 
dainty fare; from which, I charitably concluded, it 
must have been at the recollection of the wicked- 
ness that had won him the distinction of a cell in 
the Albergo. 

He went on talking, and the carriage went on 
ascending, bringing us, with every turning of the 
road, nearer to Vesuvius. For the last few months, 
Vesuvius has been in a state of eruption; a new | 
crater has opened, lava has flowed down, ne great 
_ injury has been done as yet, and perhaps none will 
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be done, but an ertption is always a capricious 
thing. It may coil itself round the ashy cone of 
the volcano like a fiery young serpent, or it- may 
roll down a burning flood, devouring whatever it 
finds on its way.’ 

Our coachman, however, was in a state of good- 
humour, even with old father Vesuvius. He told 
us very coolly that the eruption was still pending, 
and he took some pains to point out, with his whip, 
the deep, dark ridges the lava had recently made 
in the flanks of the mountain. , 

“See how it comes!” he added, with a sort of 
complacency. “Ah! it did a world of mischief the 
last time. Do you know how often Torre del 
Greco ‘has been taken by Yesuviue, signore? Nine 
times!” 

I use his own words; the word “taken” 
is literal. I thought it picturesque and cha- 
racteristic. — 

He spoke of the volcano, which now rose, 
smoking. against the lowering sky, a blue and 
sullen mountain, where verdure itself was dark, 


and melted away in the general gloom, just as he 
y 
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might speak of a grim old captain, or rebel ge- 
neral, in whose prowess he took secret delight. 

We.-were approaching the Campo Sapte, and he 
showed us the place where the victims of the first 
cholera were buried. 

“I was a lad then,” he said, “ and careless; but 
many a journey I have had. up here.” 

“Were you afraid?” I asked. 

He turned round, and said, with Brea sim: 
plicity: — . 

« Afraid! No, signora. When the Lord wants a 
flower, he gathers it.” 

The poor old fellow did not look much of a 
blossom, buf for this he did not care. Rough, 
weather-beaten, and worn, he was an immortal 
soul, and he knew his worth. 

' | thought -his answer charming — could he 
have answered better? — but, alas! fancy a Lon- 
den cabman calling himself “a flower!” We keep 
our poetry for books, and, under penalty of being 
laughed at, we must not venture to talk as, in mo- 
' ments of emotion, all — high or low, ignorant or 
educated — may feel. En revanche, the cold, 
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sensible nations that would scorn a figure of 
speech, do a hundred foolish things that draw on 
them the ridicule of their poetic neighbours. . 

Scatcely had our coachman called himself “a 
flewer,” when he burst into a low, chuckling laugh, 
that made him shake again on his seat; and 
willing to make us share in his amusement, he 
silently pointed with his whip to two carriages that 
had come up behind us, and that now preceded 
ours on their way to the Campo Santo. They cer- 
tainly cut a very foolish appearance. 

They were both full-sized, open carriages, 
drawn by strong horses — each could have ac- 
commodated a family with ease. In one -sat a 
solitary. gentleman; a solitary lady sat in the other. 
The gentleman reclined back, with his feet up on 
the opposite cushion, He was red-faced, red- 
whiskered, — he wore a wide-awake, and looked a 
sulky John Bull. The lady had a round travelling- 
hat, that did not conceal her face. Her eyes were 
red, and she wore an injured look. I knew them 
at once. A few days before, I had seen that grey 
wide-awake and that brown straw hat lovingly 
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pent over the same guide-book in one of the gal- 
Jeries of the Studjj, and now — fiackleness of the 
human heart! — they were going to the Campo 
Sento in separate carriages. They were net young 
ehongh to be lovers -— they were evidently man 
and wife.. 

Of course, they had quarrelled on leaving 
Naples. Of course, the gentleman had handed the 
lady. into a carriage, and, to show his dignity and 
out her to the heart, he had majestically stepped 
into another. The cause and merits of the quarrel 
jt was impossible to determine, but of this we may 
be sure, the lady would never have been so foolish 
as to take two carriages where one would do — it 
was 8 most man-like, unfeminine proceeding. 

The absurdity of the act chiefly struck our 
coachman. He said little, indeed, but there 
was an exulting twinkle in his eyé over the folly 
of the foreigner, which made work so light te 
Neapolitan -horses, and gent so many carlini, that 
might havé been spared, into Neapolitan pockets. 

The cemetery lay before us —- a green bower, 
with white buildings gleaming through every tree. 
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We entered it, and aliglited in a square court, sur- 
rounded by tombs. They were all modern, sines 
the Campo Santo is quite recent, but already de- 
faced. <A poor lady, whose effigy rose above her 
sepulchre, had lost part of her nose, and was. net 
destined to last many years more. 


No sooner were we out of the carriage than 
a guide came up to us. He was tall and lean, 
and had a strange, quaint look. He was shabbily 
dressed, but not like a man of the people. There 
was an air of half-education, half-gentility about 
him, which his address confirmed. He offered us 
his services in bad but fluent French. We re- 
quested him to speak Italian, as we should pro- 
bably understand him better. 


“Understand!” he said, musingly. “Ay, com- 
prehend — make out — fathom — that is it!” . 
Having thus satisfactorily ascertained the syr 
nomymous terms of the verb “understand,” an 
amusement which he renewed every time we 


spoke, ringing the strangest changes on all our 
words, he led the way. 
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““Are there any celebrated _~ Persons baried 
‘here?” I asked. 

He turned round, and stared amazed. 

“Are there!” he echoed. .“Why, all the ; King’s 
doctors are buried here.” fs 

He was so surprised at the question, that he 
forgot to analyse it. 

He showed us at once the unfinished church, 
and all the curiosities of the place. Tombs are 
thick in the Campo Santo, trees and flowers are 
luxuriant, and it is difficult, on leaving it, to carry 
away a clear idea of this place. Graves in their 
little gardens , narrow paths — for the business of 
life is not here, and room is not ,wanted — the 
shade of trees, the beauty of flowers, the banks on 
which the purple mesembryanthemum grew in all 
its luxuriance, terraces whence the eye overlooked 
the bay, or rested on the gloomy slopes of ‘Ve- 
suvius, made it a beautiful place, indeed; but, the 
splendid views excepted, left no separate, distinct 
images on the mind. 

One tomb was like another, one path was the 
image of another path. Even the tombs of the 
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royal doctors, which we were duly shown, had no 
particular individuality. There were several of 
them. The patient: has outlived his leeches. If 
this were an Eastern country, one might charitably 
suppose that the bow-string was sent round every 
time His Highness had the headache; but this being 
out of the question, there remained but one. con- 
clusion possible —- Death, owing these poor gentle- 
men a grudge, had watched his opportunity, and 
got it at last. | 

The Campo Santo, however, cannot be con- 
founded with the Pére la Chaise or Kensal Green. 
It has several very ‘distinetive Italian features. 
Besides family tombs like those you meet with in 
the French cemeteries, that is to say, little houses, 
adorned within with stained-glass windows and 
altars covered with flowers, and which are erected 
above the vault in which the members of the fa- 
mily are successively lowered, the Campo Santo has 
larger buildings, square, circular, or pyramidal, 
erected at the expense of the different brotherhoods, 
for the benefit of the brethren, and devoted to their 
exclusive use. 
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A little shady enelomnre, scatiered with black 
wootlen crosses, belongs to the sisters of Saint 
Vincent of Paul. Here the wemen who have left 
home, kindred, country, who have broken every tie 
that makes life sweet and dear, for the sake of the 
poor of Christ, sleep in graves as obscure as their 
obscure, though beneficent, life. The only distinction 
they have beyond ‘the poorest Neapolitan, is that 
their sisterhood, which was united in the geod 
works of life, is gathered in the same fold by 
death, Some of their orphan pupils sleep with 
them; the little square seemed almost full. 

In another part of the Campo Santo there is a 
large square court, where the muliitude, who can- 
not purehase a seperate place of rest, are leid to- 
gether. This court is flagged; every flag is 
numbered; and every day, in times of necessity, or 
every two er three days, when the mortality is not 
so high, one of the flags is raised; the iron grating 
on which it rests is removed, and the dead are 
lowered down; then grating and fleg are replaced, 
end not touched for a year. 

“Ah! if the dead could see, what a place to be 
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buried in,” I had thought, as we steod on a sort of 
terrace, to which all foreigners are taken, so mar- 
vellously beautiful is the view that lies below and 
around that quiet city of the dead, but new, though 
there was nothing repulsive in this place, save the 
consciousness of what lay below, these thoughts 
seemed mere mockery. It was sickening to know 
that, even in death, the poor must be outcasts. To 
the rich, flowers, trees, and a separate grave, with 
its epitaph, are allotted; but the poor man ean 
moulder away in no distinct bed; strangers, 
enemies, may asleep in one grave, what matter? 
there is no need of flowers for them. Their grave- 
stone is the flag on which we were standing; their 
epitaph is No. XVIL Is it uncharitable to ask 
whether, if the rich kept the keys of heaven, they 
would let m the poor? And yet what is this to the 
dead-cart of Florence. Every night it goes round; 
as it passes and its bell is heard, doors open and 
silently houses yield up their dead. Uncoflined, 
unknown, the poor are borne away to a burial 
place outside the city, and laid there. 

We saw few people in the Campo Santo; by no 
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means the same number of mourners whom one 
meets with in French cemeteries. Yet the Neapo- 
litans, like all Catholics, are faithful in visiting 
charchyards on the day of the dead, the second of 
November. They even add to that visit, a work of 
“gupererogation. They go and eat hearty meals in 
the taverns and ostelrie around the Campo Santo. 
“For the good of the dead,” they say. It is im- 
possible not to recognize in this the silicernium of 
the ancients. . 

I believe this custom to be peculiar to Naples. 
The burial-places of Italy differ widely. from each 
other. They ave all very interesting, and show us, 
under its various aspects, the civilization. of several 
ancient nations, of the middle ages, and of modern 
times. 

Of the ancient places of sepulture, the tombs of 
Etruria are the most interesting, for they are all 
that remains to us of a great people. Their litera- 
ture, their records, their history, their religion have 
passed away; their name is only a vague tradition 
amongst their descendants, or food for the specula- 
tion of the antiquary; but from the first rode 
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Etrusean grave, with its cromlech-like masses of 
unshaped stone, to the simple tumuli, the rock- 
hewn and earth-covered chambers, and lastly to the 
streets of tombs making the name of Neeropolis, or 
City of the Dead, no fiction, we have abundant 
evidence of the long progressive existence which 
this now lost people enjoyed long before the Ro- 
mdn name was heard of. 

The only excavated tomb of the kind, I saw in 
Pestum — for there is great confusion, even 
amongst the learned, concerning what is really 
Greek or really Etruscan — had yielded beautiful 
vases and costly armour, but was then a vacant and 
uninteresting pit. Those marvellous chambers of 
rock, of which I had seen reduced copies in the 
Vatican, those rows of silent tombs lying in for- 
gotten valleys, hiding their treasure and their dead 
beneath earth and trees, and in which, when first 
opened, the fortunate discoverer saw some warrior 
lying im state on his bed of stone, then trembling’ 
away into dust, whilst his armour remained hanging 
on the wall, and “a wreath of lilies of pure gold” 
still lay on the red limestone table, — these virgin 
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tombs, which the spoliations. of many ages have 
rendered rare, even in Italy, have seemed to me 
more wonderful than the Pyramids of Egypt, ever 
since I saw the representations and the contents of 
one in the Gregorian gallery. This tomb, found 
beneath a mound, in a field, is supposed to have 
been -coeval with the siege of Troy; at least its 
remote antiquity is not doubted; its, architecture 
shows it to have been built before the correct prin- 
ciple of the arch was known. It consisted of two 
spacious chambers; in one stood a bier, formed of 
cross-bars of bronze, with a raised plaee for the 
head; a watrior is supposed to have been laid on 
this bier, for costly arms were found in this cham- 
ber; in the next, besides a quantity of bronze and 
silver vases, wes found a heap of gold ornaments, 
which -had fallen from the decaying body; these 
ornaments, which are now in the Gregorian eol- 
leetion, are of the most costly kind; they consist of 
brooches, bracelets, rings, chains, a head-dress, a 
breast-plate, a neck-lace, all in the Egyptian style, 
of beautiful workmanship,” and especially of the 
purest gold. 
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From tombs like these the beautiful vases 
known as Etruscan, though. the finest bear tokens 
of Greek art, are almost all derived. Between these 
eostly sepulchres and the early Roman tombs, there 
seems to be a great gap. The oldest heathen 
burial-place I have seen in Italy has nothing in 
common with Etruscan chambers; it belongs to 
comparatively modern times, ancient though we 
thought it. It is a little cemetery near the great 
cascade of Tivoli. It has not been long known, 
and often escapes the attention of tourists. It is 
a small place, and stands in a high and solitary 
part of the moantain. Grass grows high around 
the grey stone tombs, whieh resemble so much our 
modern tombs, that the whole place, with its trees 
and wild-flowers, looks like the negleeted country 
churchyard one now meets in every land, save 
this. At the time, I glanced at the inscriptions, — 
some of which are very legible; but if they had 
any interest, it either escapéd my limited know- 
ledge then, or my memory since. I believe these 
ancient cemeteries are very rare. I have seen but 
this one in Italy. 
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The Romans lined their magnificent: roads, with 
equally magnificent sepulchres. Caius Cestius — 
of whom we know nothing, save what his epitaph 
tells us — that he belonged to the Popilia family, 
that he was a Tribune and a Pretor — had.a hand- 
some marble pyramid reared to him outside the 
gate leading to Ostia, where it still stands, close by 
fhe Protestant cemetery in which Keats is buried, 
and of which Shelley said that it was “making one 
in love with death, to think one should be buried 
in so sweet a place.” The round tower of Cecilia 
Metella on the Via Appia, was a fortress in the 
middle ages; the tomb of the Cotta family, by the 
same road, is a farm now, with an olive-garden on 
the top of the monument. Such of these tombs as 
have survived the ravages of time, are almost all 
inhabited; ivy clusters on their walls, and the 
smoke of some poor man's hearth curls above their 
roof. Thus graves that have become houses, or se- 
pulchres so dilapidated that even poverty forsakes 
them, for they can yield no shelter, still rise on 
either side of those roads leading to the etexnal 
city. The Romans had placed them there, that the 
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living might ever preserve the memory and the 
glory of their ancestors; but posterity has not re- 
spected the illustrious dead. 

The chamber in the pyramid of Caius Cestius 
is vacant; the ashes of Cecilia Metella have been 
lost; though the costly alabaster urn in which they 
were placed is still kept in the Vatican. Even the 
bones of the Scipios have not been allowed to sleep 
in peace. The family sepulchre of this le of 
heroes is found near the Porta San Sebastiano, 
It was discovered in a vineyard, about eighty years 
ago, and is still surrounded by gardens. When we 
visited it a few years back, the carriage drew up 
before a plain wooden gate, with the words, “The 
Sepulchre ef the Scipios,” written above it. We 
alighted and rang; the door opened; a peasant girl 
in a round straw hat met us silently. We saw a 
rude flight of steps, and a dark vault-entrance, 
above which grew a little wild garden, with white 
stocks and other spring flowers. 

The girl put wax tapers in our hands, took a 
brass lamp, of the classical three-beaked shape, and 


showed us in. We entered a cellar-like vault — 
The Two Sicilies. I. 8 
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not, indeed, like what is called a cellar in London, 
but like a continental cellar — deep, cool, spacious, 
fit for pipes of wine — such as that which Keats 
dreamed of when he called out for 
“A draught of vintage that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved earth!” 

—— such a place, but ruder and more decayed, was 
the family vault of the Scipios. 

The early Romans did not burn their dead, 
they simply laid them in the earth; but the lust of 
conquest entered their hearts, and the passion of 
revenge awoke in the hearts of the conquered. 
They profaned and sullied the graves of their 
masters, and outraged them, not merely in what 
man has always held dear and sacred, but in what 
the heathen faith held most dear and most sacred. 
The shade of the unburied corpse could not cross 
the Styx, but, for ever repulsed by Charon, wan- 
dered, disconsolate and lamenting, through the me- 
lancholy Hades. Alarmed, in their piety, at a form 
of revenge which they could not always prevent, 
the Romans burned their dead. We know, from 
ashes found in urng in the Etruscan tombs, that 
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the Etruscans had also adopted that habit, thongh 
not im every case. They were rigorous, however, 
in placing the dead below the earth — a custom 
which the Romans did not always observe — their 
columbariums, for instance, were in direct opposi- 
tion to it. 


Some distinguished Roman families did not 
adopt the funeral pyre, but continued to bury their 
dead according to the ancient fashion. The Scipios 
long preserved that habit. Sylla, who belonged to 
the Cornelian family, of which the Scipios were a 
branch, ordered his body to be burned; and the 
example of the dictator was afterwards universally 
followed, 


Thus, neither urns nor ashes were found here 
— only simple tombs, in which the dead were 
laid, and left to the decay of nature. These tombs 
have been removed to the Vatican with their in- 
scriptions. Copies of them are kept here, and give 
the old look of the place, but not the reality. They 
were rude, or , at least, very simple monuments, 
with scarcely any ornament, and carried one back 

gt 
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to the austere and primitive Romans. They were 
opened at the timo of the discovery; a few bones 
and a little dust were found within, and, strangely 
enough, carried off to Padua, where a gentleman 
buried them in the garden of his villa. Even the 
inscriptions were dispersed. The most remarkable 
are in the Vatican; some are in the library of the 
Barberini, and some in England. 

All the Romans were not wealthy enough to 
possess family vaults or magnificent tombs. Colum- 
bariums were popular amongst the middle classes. 
One of the finest and best-preserved columbariums 
I have seen is that of Livia, wife of Augustus, who 
had it for her freed men and freed women. It is 
in the Via Appia, where it was discovered, in ex- 
cellent preservation, some years ago. It is a large 
chamber, filled with niches; in the niches are the 
urns, which still hold the ashes of the dead. The 
place is very like a dove-cot, whence ifs name of 
“columbarium.” The columbariums were generally 
the property of one family; but ancient inscriptiens 
teioh us that favoured servants were admitted to 
the distinction of a niche, or that strangers and 
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even slaves were allowed to purchase the right of 
one from the owners. 

The puticuli were for the large number of ple- 
beians and slaves, who were not rich enough even 
for a niche in a columbarium. The poor were 
either burned together in a vast pyre, or buried in 
the puticuli outside the Esquiline gate. The 
corpses of men and the dead bodies of animals 
were thrown promiscuously into these pits, and left 
there. 

Christianity brought: back the old mode of 
barial; which had always been in use amongst the 
Jews; and persecution compelled the primitive 
Christians to bury their martyrs and their dead 
secretly in the catacombs. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the interest with which Christians of 
the nineteenth centary visit these narrow vaults 
and chapels, which still bear eloquent witness to 
the heroism and the faith of their ancestors. 

There are some very remarkable features even 
in the plan of the catacombs. They form a sort of 
subterranean city, which answered, in many respecte, 
to the city above. Magnificent roads leading to 
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Rome crossed the Campagna between two rows of 
the tombs belonging to the powerful, the great, the 
rich; and below those roads there are long, narrow 
galleries, on either side of which the martyrs of 
truth or the poor of Christ repose in peace, In 
Pace, they tell us, waiting for the great judgment 
day; for there came a time when the mistress of 
the world was divided by two nations, one of her 
real children, cruel, voluptuous, and sanguinary, 
the other of obscure foreigners, patient and much 
enduring, yet whose weakness proved mightier than 
strength, and sent the cross to realms where the 
vaunted eagle never flew. But the combat was 
long and trying, until the day of victory came. 
Tong did hidden graves and secret worship bear 
witness to the fierceness of the persecution, and 
even when that persecution had ceased, the place 
which had seen so much sorrow and beheld so 
many triumphs was too dear to be forsaken. 
Christians continued to be buried in catacombs long 
after the Caesars had acknowledged the faith. Thus 
the subterranean city existed for several ages, and 
it has been computed that, if its streets were put 
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one after the other, they would make a road three 
hundred leagues long, lined with six millions of 
tombs. 

There is a gallery in the Vatican lined with 
inscriptions from the catacombs. I never saw but 
one person looking at them. Christianity has no 
charms for Christians. Yet these irregular, rudely 
carved letters, which tell of haste and scanty 
means; those ill-spelt words, which remind us that 
the poor, the ignorant, the suffering little ones of 
this world, were the first fervent Christians; the 
pathetic domestic epitaphs, so different from the 
cold inscriptions of the heathens; the Christian 
symbols and Christian’s hopes of life, God, and im- 
mortality everywhere engraved or expressed, ought 
to be something more to us than heathen relies; 
one need not, one cannot ask them to be as much; 
since they are not infinitely more, it is better that 
they should be infinitely less, and entirely forgotten. 
Thousands of these inscriptions are found in the 
learned books published on this subject; but, unless 
when the fac-simile reproduces the original rudeness 
of the carving and spelling, they lose much. The 
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dove and olive-bough, the good shepherd, the fish, 
symbol of Christ, were the favourite subjects of the 
early carvers, and the favourite inscription, which 
is still used in many churches of Rome, was, with 
the name of the deceased, and the date of the birth 
and death, the monogram of our Lord, #2, and the 
two touching words, In Pacs. In Peace, what 
more could. Christians say, hope, or wish for. 

The chief inscriptions, the most characteristic 
monuments, the bodies of saints and martyrs, have 
been removed from the catacombs, but though 
vacant of many of their riches, they are still a 
wonderful world to the explorer. It would take a 
lifetime to know them well; we went down to one 
of them but once, but their aspect was too impres- 
sive to be soon or easily forgotten. 

Not far from the tomb of Cecilia Metella, beyond 
the gate of Saint Sebastian, rises the churoh con- 
secrated to the heroic martyr. Near this charch is 
the entrance to the catacombs of Saint Calixtus. 
We went down steep and dark staircases cut in the 
rock, until we reached the subterranean city. The 
deep, vague places, whence light is carefully ex- 
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cluded, .met us at once. The feeble glimmer of our 
little. wax tapers was just enough to light us. on 
through the low narrow vaults. Once that light, 
faint as it was, fell on a slanting broken slab, on 
which I read in large, clear cut letters, the words 
Cornnexit Marrrnis. E. P. The place of Cornelius 
Martyr! with two letters to add that he was a bishop 
—- what an epitaph, what a history! 

Contradictory as it may seem, there is some- 
thing very distinct through all the vagueness of the 
catacombs. You might wander in their inextricable 
labyrinth, and perish there like the travellers of 
whom such dreary legends are-still told, but you 
cannot forget those long, low avenues, lined om 
either side with six or seven rows of gaping re- 
ceases; dark couches, where sorrowing, yet tri- 
umphant brethren’ once laid the bodies of saints 
and martyrs. , | 

The days of persecution have gone by, and the 
ehurch has. placed beneath a thousand altars the 
relics of her heroes; but it requires no stretch, no 
effort of imagination to see her here once more in 
the days of her tribulation. Close with stones 
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those vacant beds, put the lighted lamps in those 
- niches in the walls, still blackened with smoke, 
and instead of the guide who precedes you, who 
has spent his life here, and who can walk blindfold 
through all these intricate windings, place a Fossor 
with his lantern and pickaxe — if you like let it 
be Diogenes, whose grave will be found here — 
add two or three figures stealing along the dimly 
lighted walls and vanishing at the next turning; 
the picture is complete, and differs little from that 
before you. 

The loculi we saw were almost all open; some, 
because the slab that closed them had been re- 
moved; others, because it had fallen to the earth, 
where it lay in broken fragments; but human dust, 
and sometimes bones, still remained within. My 
mother put her hand in one, and took out the tooth 
of a young child; we looked at it, and reverently 
put it back. Near this grave, a broken glass vase, 
still stained with dark matter, indicated, by one of 
the most certain signs, the presence of a martyr. 
The palm, token of victory, is one of the signs of 
martyrdom; the vase, in which the faithful placed 
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the blood of sufferers, which they affixed to their 
graves, and in which, after so many centuries, the 
traces of blood are still found, is another sign, and 
a more certain one. Here, therefore, lay one of the 
countless multitude who died for Christ. 


I saw no slab, no inscription, to tell us the 
child martyr’s history. Unconscious of his fate, he 
may have perished on his murdered mother’s breast, 
and like the Holy Innocents, of whom Prudentius 
sang in his beautiful old hymn, he, too, may have 
played at the foot of the palm and crown of his 
victory. 


The streets of the catacombs, for they are real 
streets, wide occasionally into a cubiculum or 
crypt, where the Christians met to hear that 
doctrine which they kept so secret, and to celebrate 
those mysteries which they concealed so jeal- 
ously from the knowledge and the scoffings of — 
heathens. 


A hundred persons could not have met in these 
ancient chapels; but they are numerous and very 
interesting. Tombs line them on either side; an 
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altar rises at the end, and paintings adern the 
walls. The subjects of these paintings which we 
saw were all allegorical, or belonged to the Old 
Testament, with two exceptions. One, of a pure 
style of art, resembled, in its correct and simple 
outlines, the frescoes of Pompeii; its remote anti- 
quity was not doubted. It represented the adoration 
of the shepherds. They came humble and eager to 
meet the divine child, and found him in the arms 
of his mother; the grace and antique simplicity of 
the Virgin’s attitude were very remarkable. The 
other painting was the portrait of a young girl, who, 
from the very unusual distinction of being repre- 
sented in a place held so sacred, is believed to have 
been a martyr; but it is not certain. Her name 
was written below; I have forgotten it, but not her 
face, which was angelic. She had the dark Italian 
eyes, the pure oval and fine Italian features, but 
with them a sweetness and a purity which are ever 
rare and individual. It was a face more mortal 
than ever the Beato Angelico gave to his saints, 
buat as tender and as holy. 

Tradition and history both tell us how dear the 
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early Christians held the catacombs. Long after 
the persecutiens had ceased, they atill wished to 
lay their bones with the martyrs of God; but at 
length other customs prevailed; the martyrs were 
removed to magnificent churches, and the dead 
gathered around them, and forsook the catacombs. 
But the churches could not hold them all; the 
churchyard and the Campo Santo had their turn. 
Two of these burial-places, the cemetery of Venice 
and the famous Campo Santo of Pisa, are remark- 
able; one by its singular position, the other by its 
beauty. 

Everything is strange in Venice, and a Venetian 
funeral is one of the strangest things that can be 
seen in it. Our gondola was entering a quiet cana- 
letto, when we saw a door open; a coffin covered 
with red velvet, and borne by men in red, was 
brought out and lowered into a boat that lay wait- 
ing; priests entered another boat, and the two little 
skiffs rowed away and vanished beneath a bridge. 
I saw no sign of mourners. They were going to 
the cemetery; we went there a few days later; 
Venice lay behind us, we entered the calm, open 
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sea, and saw a horizon of snowy sunlit hills; a little 
more and we reached the cemetery, we found it in 
a quiet islet, walled in and guarded by a convent 
of monks. I never saw a more dreary, neglected 
place; high grass, luxuriant weeds cevered the 
earth; green lizards basked on the walls, or ran 
' about the graves; a bare-footed monk walked slowly 
in the sun. It was a place to meditate over Solo- 
mon’s “vanity of vanities.” We entered the clois- 
ters; the tombs were less neglected, or rather 
showed neglect less, for the forgetfulness of the 
survivors was the same in both cases, but the glare 
of the sun on the stone walls, the solitude, the 
silence, seemed more painful and oppressive than 
even the neglect of the grass-grown graves in the 
cemetery. The church itself, though large, looked 
a forsaken church. We saw no one in it, no kneel- 
ing figures to speak of life and its troubles; we 
only caught a glimpse of a young monk in a gallery, 
and who vanished on seeing us enter. 

A few weeks later, we were in the Campo Santo 
of Pisa. The Duomo, the Baptistery, the famous 
tower, and the Campo Santo are all in one spot of 
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this city, which was once great and strong, and 
now stands melancholy and forsaken by the Arno. 
It was a dull, rainy day; there was no one in the 
Campo Santo but the custede who admitted us. We 
saw an oblong, grass-grown square, with a few trees. 
Round it ran a light and graceful gallery, with 
frescoed walls on one side, and on the other — that 
next the court — light, gothic arches. The frescoes 
were religious —- very ancient, often defaced, but 


grand, dreary, and grotesque. 


The custode showed us round, explaining; then, 
yielding to our request, he let us wander at our 
will, and entered a sort of chamber or chapel, 
where he began reading aloud to himself. The 
place, though beautiful, is melancholy; and it may 
be that, living here alone, he needed the sound of 


his own voice. 


No one is now buried in the Campo Santo, un- 
less to confer some extraordinary distinction. Pisa 
has another cemetery; and that earth, which the 
men of the middle ages brought from the Holy 
Land, and which was said to have the property of 
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consuming, in three days, the bodies laid in if, re- 
_ ceives the dead no more. 

This place is used as a sort of museum for an- 
tiquities, Pagan or not; and when turning from the 
glimpse the arches gave us of that calm, green 
field, with its two or three melancholy yews and a 
elondy sky above, I saw the head of a Venus, or 
an ancient fragment, I felt them as strangely out of 
place as the grim frescoes, and even the solitary 
keeper's monotonous voice seemed in keeping with 
the sad and deserted Campo Santo. 

The faith of those who travelled so far, and 
toiled so painfully, to lay their dead in earth doubly 
sacred, seemed outraged. If the old Pisans could 
rise from that one, vast, grass-grown tomb in which 
they chose to sleep, they would surely groan to see 
that holy field become a profane museum. In giving 
it to the dead, they gave it to God; not to man, to 
life, and its uses. 

I have said a great deal — too much, perhaps 
— about Italian burial-places; but the striking dif- 
ferences which exist between them, have led me 
farther than I intended, or thought possible. This 
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is the charm and the peril of Italy — see one 
thing, and everything of the Italy — see one thing, 
and everything of the same kind comes straight be- 
fore you. 

The Campo Santo of Naples took me, at once, 
to every burial-place I had seen in Italy; and, as if 
to show us how tenacious, spite all the vicissitudes 
they have undergone, and the various usages they 
display, this people are of old customs, we saw, in 
this modern Campo Santo, an unfinished family 
tomb, where the dead will be laid in horizontal re- 
cesses, like the dead of the catacombs eighteen cen- 
turies ago. 


The Two Sicilies. Il. 9 
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SIXTH CHAPTER. 


Naples. 


Tux public buildings of Naples are numerous, 
and worthy of being carefully visited; but what 
Alexandre Dumas very justly said of Italy, that the 
splendour of its first aspect is destroyed by the 
south of Franee, which you must cross to go to it 
—- and that, until we can skip from Paris to 
Naples, we shall receive but gradual and intperfect 
impressions — is true of Naples as a city. If we 
could leave London at night, and wake in Naples 
in the morning, we should find much to admire, 
apart from the unique position of the city and the 
grandeur of the bay. 

But, after crossing all Italy — after seeing the 
‘magnificent churches of Venice and Rome, and the 
mansions of every city —- admiration gets tired. 
The eye grows accustomed to marble pavements 
and gorgeous altars, it ceases to see the stateliness 
of palaces, and it is often only when one has re- 
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turned to the meanness of brick-houses, and the 
lamentable monotony of straight streets, with area 
railings, that one feels that Naples was really a fine 
and lively city. 

But so superior are here the attractions of 
nature over those of art, so much more agreeable 
is it to wander in the Villa Reale than to see what 
there is to see in the city itself, that we delayed 
our visits to the churches of Naples until the 
missing of the train, that was to take us to Pom- 
peli, gave uS a spare morning. An afternoon, 
which we have added later, satisfied us. Our 
stay. is to be short, and we preferred other plea- 
sures. 

The Strada di Toledo crosses Naples in a north- 
westerly direction. It is a fine street, lined with 
churches, palaces, and shops; it is narrow, as Italian 
streets wisely are, to give shade from the burning 
sun, and, to sum up its eulogies, it may be said to 
be the only handsome street in Naples. It closes, 
at one end, with the Palazzo dei Studij; and, at 
the other, towards the sea, with a wide piazza, on 
which rise the royal palace and the “Church of 

gi 
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St. Francis of Paul, built on the model of 
the Roman Pantheon, a cold and magnificent 
building, which has the faults of most imita- 
tions. It recalls what it means to imitate, 
but has not the same power to move or in- 
terest. 

Beyond the royal palace and the piazza, and 
facing the sea and Vesuvius, comes the quarter of 
Santa Lucia, the most Neapolitan part of all Naples. 
it is built on one side only. Palaces, hotels, and 
miserable, dingy houses jostle each other, and have 
the same magnificent sea view. The richest and 
the poorest dwell here side by side — dirt and 
luxury are both thriving. The shops are small, but 
much loved by foreign ladies. Here they purchase 
the magnificent coral, which goes all over the 
world, and is one of the branches of Neapolitan 
commerce. 

Here, too, they may procure all sorts of wares, 
manufactured especially for foreigners — lava cups, 
terra-cotta figures, copies: of Etruscan vases, cameos 
-—- the very stalls on the side near the sea are 
covered with maritime curiosities. The lounging 
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nondescript population which lingers about, sleep- 
ing in the sun or eating on the door-steps, 
lives in a state of perpetual conspiracy against 
foreigners. 

On arriving here, we went to take apartments 
in a furnished house of Santa Lucia, to which we 
_ had been recommended; but it was fortunate for ua 
that the house was full. No sooner was a carriage 
with trunks seen stopping at the door of a private 
house, than a flock of light, agile figures came 
racing towards it from the further. end of 
Santa Lucia. They arrived out of breath, 
but eager to seize on everything resembling 
luggage. 

When they heard the reply of the porter, 
“There is not a room left!” they laughed derisively 
at their own disappointment, and went back to 
their place in the sun. 

After Santa Lucia, and atill facing the sea 
eomes the Chiaja, which is clean, stately, well- 
built, and has a decorous, courtly look. Be- 
tween it and. the bay lie the beautiful gardens 
of the Villa Reale. The Chiaja has but a 


~~ 
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few shops, and is more a promenade than a 
street. 

If the rest of Naples corresponded to the Chiaja 
and the Toledo, the city would be magnificent in- 
deed; but the streets are narrow, dirty, tortuous, 
and steep — more lanes than streets. The shops 
are mean, dark, and low; the finest edifices lose by 
the vicinity in which they are placed; and the 
port, quays, and publie places are only redeemed 
from the reproach of dirt and shameful squalor by 
the picturesque, moving aspect they always 
wear; and also, it must be told, by the happy 
abundance to which they bear undeniable tes- 
timony. 

The first time we entered Naples was on a 
July night. We came from Rome, but by land. 
Accordingly, we drove along the quays. It was a 
festa, and I never had seen such a sight. Every- 
where churches were illuminated, and looked more 
like Chinese pagodas thae like churches; festoons of 
lamps crossed the streets; petards were firing off, 
with a deafening noise, at every corner. A little 
pig, tied in a doorway — too young te be accus- 
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tomed to Neapolitan ways — was sorely frightened, 
and screamed with all his might. He was the first 
of his species whom I had seen in a city, and 
therefore struck me. 

A crowd of men, women, and especially chil- 
den, that seemed endless, swarmed in the streets, 
oi: the quays, and around the stalls. These stalls 
vere an epitome of Italian manners. They were 
® many kitchens. ‘Fires were burning, and pans 
vere whizzing everywhere around us. The night, 
rhich was dark, heightened the effect. The whole 
cene looked like the feeding of a nation. Hunger 
eemed out of the question here; and seen by day- 
ight, the dirty bye-streets of Naples, even without 
he rejoicing of a festa, convey the same feeling. 
"he abundance and cheapness of meat, vegetables, 
ind fruit put starvation out of the question. Every 
treet is a market, and every market is a picture 
if plenty. The town is dirty, the shipping in the 
sort is unworthy of the magnificence of the bay; 
but a people can live here, and that is a very re- 
leeming fact. | 

The picturesque variety which this out-door 
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cooking and eating, and out-door life in gexeral, 
throw on the aspect of the city, is very gay and 
attractive. Every street here becomes a pictire, 
and every picture offers a variety of characters. 
Eager faces of men, reckoning on their finges, 
gather round the money-changer at his stall, wih 
that tempting round cage, with coppers by way ¢ 
birds. Ladies buy bouquets from the beautify 
pyramids of flowers at the street corners. The littls 
old woman, who carries iced water about, goes inte 
a shop, and pours out a glass to a young shoe. 
maker, who drains if rapturously. The ragged 
shoeless boy is more dainty; he stands and sips his 
halfpenny ice in the middle of the street. The 
vender of oranges and lemons decks his gaily- 
painted little house, or draws his car, full of yellow 
fruit, and adorned with golden branches of the 
sweet, yellow broom. The woman who roasts the 
pigne — the fruit of the pine-tree, which tastes 
something like almonds — gravely sits, and fans 
her fire into life. Bellows are unknown here, 
save in forges — a reed fan is invariably 
used. 
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I do not speak of the dishes of maccaroni, and 
of the wonderful way in which they are swal- 
lowed; of pans where the fish fry, and seem to en- 
joy themselves, because there are not found in the 
Toledo or in the way of the beau monde. But one 
of the most curious pictures of all, though not the 
most innocent, is that which you unfortunately find 
everywhere, and chiefly, I believe, in the Toledo — 
the lottery-ticket office. 

Halian genius shines here in all its glory. The 
shop has generally no door; it stands hospitably 
open, as wide as it can; its front is decorated with 
' strips of paper, on which numbers are written; 
these strips of paper are curiously cut out, ge- 
nerally in the shape of an orderly’s flag, and fan- 
tastically decorated with knots and coloured, and 
‘even gilt, paper, and especially with the most en- 
ticing devices. Let. anyone imagine what it is to 
read in large capitals the numbers 7, 30, 81, with 
the mysterious intimation, “Take me,” or the tender 
advice, “Give me to your friend.” This, however, 
is reckoning too much on the generosity of human 
nature, for if this fascinating ticket is to win the 
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prize, can it be expected that persons,in their — 


senses will go and give up a fortune for the sake 
of friendship? Such things are common in novels, 
where reckless authors throw thousands and mil- 


lions about like dust, but everyone knows that they _ 


are rare in prudent real life. 


Gambling is the great Italian vice; it is a blind 


instinct with the people, a passion, and, like all 
passions, it has its superstitions. I have several 





times been asked to give numbers, but as I did 


not fail, whilst complying with the request, to 
wish aloud that the demander might not win, the 


charm was broken, and loss was the result. I once © 


asked one of these persons on what system he 
played: — 


“Vi dico io,” he replied, in his Italian phra- 


seology. “I will tell you. When anything hap 
pens, I get a ticket. The Archbishop died, for 
instance. Well, I took the day of the month, the 
number of the year, and his age.” 

I believe this to be the general system. There 
is still plenty of old superstition here, but it is not 
talked about. I have seen charms against the evil 
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eye wom by men with their watch-guards, and put 
by mothers round the necks of their children, but 
questioning was evaded; perhaps it was thought 
unlucky. 

The corricolo is another glory of Naples. The 
number of small and cheap carriages is as amazing 
as the dexterity of the coachmen. They go in 
every direction with their rapid and light little 
vehicles, and accidents seem as much out of the 
question as they are a matter of course elsewhere. 
The people are as fond of riding as the rich, and 
the corricolo is their carriage. I know nothing 
more fantastic than to meet a corricolo on one of 
the roads leading to Naples; a lean, vicious-looking 
little horse flies past you, drawing something on 
high wheels, and on which a dozen, at least, of 
Neapolitans, men and women, sit and stand, ac- 
cording as they find room. Away they go, dancing 
along the road, singing, shouting, laughing, talking, 
and if you look sharp, you will see something dark 
in a net swung below the car; that something is | 
& man, a woman, or a couple of boys, who could 
not find room above, and prefer the net to nothing. 
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Sixteen persons can find room in a corricolo; I was 
told so, but never counted beyond fourteen; even 
that seems a good load for a bad horse, that yet 
does not appear to care about if. This was ex- 
plained to me; the construction of the corricolo is 
such that the weight he carries does not bear on 
the horse. | 

Pleasure of all kinds comes easily to the 
Neapolitans, if we may judge by the quantity of 
cheap theatres and public shows in the popular 
parts of the city. Punch is here in his native 
city, and as popular as ever. Thp giant, the dwarf, 
the rope-dancer, the dreadful drama, the farce, 
thrive in their sheds as well as the classical opera 
in the magnificent theatre of San Carlo. 

Naples is a city of good living and pleasure, 
but it is also a city of devotion. Religious cere- 
monies and processions abound. The last threo 
days of Lent were very impressive, Apart the 
Funzione in the churches, we had the silent streetz, 
where not a carriage was to be seen. The king 
himself must go on foot and abjure his:state for 
once. 
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Seme of the Neapolitan churches are very fine. 
We began our visits with Santa Maria del Carmine, 
memorable as the burial-place of the young and 
unhappy Conradin, who was beheaded on the 
market-place, which faces the church, in 1268. 

“Oh! mother, sorrowful are the news that will 
be borne of me to thee!” he exclaimed, as he 
ascended the scaffold; but mindful of the chivalrous 
customs of the age, and urged, perhaps, by the 
very presence of Charles of Anjou, who had come 
to witness the death of his victim, the young king 
threw his glove in the crowd as a gage of de- 
fiance, before he surrendered himself to the execu- 
tioner. 

His mother, who had come with a large ransom — 
to purchase back her son, arrived when all was 
over. History, which has recorded the catastrophe 
of his death, is silent on her grief. We only know 
that the treasures, which were to have bought back 
the last son of the illustrions house of Suabia, were 
devoted by the childless widow to the erection of 
a church on the market-place, where he had been 
put to death. 
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Within ‘its precincts, the remains of Conradin 
and his young cousin Frederic, who had suffered 
with him, were obscurely deposited. A stone be- 
hind the altar was long the only memorial of their 
resting-place. Within the last few years, however, 
a prince of the house of Bavaria — the present 
king, if I am not mistaken — was allowed to raise 
a monument to his unhappy countrymen. Mindful 
of: the dead after a lapse of six hundred years, and 
wishing to perpetuate the memory of one of the 
world’s most sorrowful histories, he caused a statue 
of Conradin, designed by an illustrious son of the 
north, Thorwaldsen, to be placed in the church, 
erected by the piety of the Empress Margaret. 
This church, though neither beautiful nor remark- 
able otherwise, is one of the most historical in 
Naples. | 

Four centuries after the death of Conradin, an 
insurrection broke out in the market-place. An 
unjust tax on fruit, and the daring of a young 
fisherman named Masaniello, caused a revolution. 
The history of Masaniello reads like a romance. 
For a month he was master of Naples, he dispensed 
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justice in the market-place, and gave life or death, 
according to his pleasure. Then suddenly, wearied 
of him or of licence, the people forsook their 
leader; four shots, fired by partisans of the viceroy,. 
whom.he had compelled to take refuge in the 
Castel Nuovo, ended his brief career. 

Salvator Rosa was a witness of this revolution; 
he painted some of its most striking scenes, and 
his pictures, and other paintings on the same sub- 
ject by contemporary artists, are amongst the most 
curious in the Studij. They are of the horrible 
kind, as a matter of course, and require good 
nerves to be looked at. The church del Carmine 
was the scene of several incidents in the brief 
history of Masaniello, and in the convent adjoining 
it he was miserably murdered. 

The cathedral consecrated to Saint Januarius, 
the patron Saint of Naples, is the finest and most 
interesting church in Naples. The Gothic and the 
Greek styles meet here as they often doin a 
country which Paganism has not yet forsaken; but 
the general effect is fine and impressive. The 
cathedral was built on the ruins, and with the 
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remains of the two heathen temples of Neptune 
and Apollo. A hundred and ten columns of Egyp- 
tian and African granite still adorn and support it. 
The cathedral was first consecrated to Saint Resti- 
tuta, but was rebuilt by Charles of Anjou; the 
Basilica of Saint Restituta, as it is called, though 
it is more a chapel than a church, still exists, and 
is entered from the present cathedral. Its foun- 
dation is attributed to the munificent Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, and it is acknowledged to 
be extremely ancient. Its paintings and mosaics 
are the delight of archeologists. They look solemn, 
antique, and venerable. 

The cathedral of Saint Januarius, apart from 
its magnificent chapels and altars, abounds in me- 
morials of the past. Charles of Anjou, the mur 


derer of Conradin, has a monument above the 
entrance; near the door of the sacristy is the stone | 


that records the fate of Andrew, King of Hungary, 
and husband of Queen Joanna. Laconically it tells 
us that he was put to death by the perfidy and 
the rope of his wife. Alluding, I suppose, to the 
legend of the silken ‘string, which the fair traitress 
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twisted, with her own hands, to have her husband 
strangled with. The marble chapel, consecrated to 
Saint Gennajo, and which faces San Restituta, is 
comparatively modern; fine pictures adorn it; its 
treasures baffle description. Gold, silver, diamonds, 
pearls, and precious stones are carefully guarded in 
the sacristy for those festive days which bring all 
Naples to the shrine of the patron saint. 

The church of Saint Dominick Major is purely 
Gothic; it is simple and austere, but far more im-. 
pressive than many of the gorgeous churches around 
it. Some fine and ancient pictures adorn it; in 
the sacristy, which is splendid, are the twelve 
tombs of the Princes of Aragon, who formerly 
governed this country. These tombs are raised, 
and covered with velvet. The cloisters, which -we 
did not visit, contain interesting memorials of the 
Great Saint Thomas Aquinas, the angelic doctor, 
who taught theology here.. His name, once the 
glory and the strength of the middle ages, is now 
familiar to few, save the theologian and the man of 
learning. The fair vessel of fame has sought other 
shores. The time was when there could be no 
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glory but the religious. When to battle with the 
infidel, to redeem the tomb of Christ, was the 
honour of the monarch and the pride of the eon- 
queror. When to raise mighty temples to God, to 
write books of theology, to paint scripture histories, 
or the martyrdom of virgins and saints, were all 
which genius and intellect required under their 
various aspects; when, in short, the thought and 
worship of God were everything to the ambition 
of man. 

Our wars are commercial wars now; we are 
the allies of infidels; and small bands of pilgrims, 
who once travelled in multitudes, alone visit the 
grave of the Redeemer. The majesty of the old 
cathedrals impresses us, but we build such no 
more; our artistic feelings are charmed by the skill 
of the painter's hand; the soul, the passion of 
religion, with which his pencil spoke, move us 
slightly. Dust accumulates on the heavy tomes of 
the theologian; we do not open them, even for the 
sake of the dignity of thought, of the grace, the 
beauty they contain; but one of the many laborious 
productions of the middle ages has survived, 
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popular to this day; but one, and it is the simplest, 
the easiest, the Imitation of Christ, and learning 
still quarrels about who wrote it; Thomas 4 Kempis, 
the Fleming, or John Gerson, the Frenchman. 

A fictitious taste, indeed, was raised some years 
ago for the Gothic, but it was a fashion — it 
never was a feeling — and it died, as all fashions 
die, miserably. It never reached to anything like 
the knowledge of heathen antiquity which enters ° 
into modern education. Every one knows some- 
thing of the classics, with which no one now has 
anything in common. Who knows anything of the 
literature of the middle ages, which is the germ of 
all we are, and can be? As to medieval archi- 
tecture, there is little merit in knowing something 
of it — it is there, and must be looked at, whether 
people like or not. - 

The other churches of Naples contain records 
as interesting of men as eminent as Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, though less famous than the mighty 
doctor. But even the professional guide touches 
lightly on them. En revanche, every one is led to 


admire the gorgeous altars, every one must visit 
~ 10* 
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the pictures in the various “sagrestie,” and some of 
these paintings are undoubtedly very fine; above 
all, every one must see the Church of Saint 
Severus; famous for its statues of Modesty, wrapped 
in her marble veil; of our Saviour, in a transparent 
marble shroud; and of Vice Undeceived, in 4 
marble net — tricks of art which every one has 
not the power of admiring. , 

Besides her churches, Naples has the palaces of 
-her nobles and her public buildings. Two of these 
I have regretted not to visit — the Chinese 
College, established in 1732, by the celebrated 
Jesuit missionary, Father Ripa. We met the 
pupils once; and these Chinese faces and limbs, in 
the clerical costume of seminaristi, looked strange 
jndeed. The other ‘place I wish we had seen is 
the Albergo dei Poveri. It is not merely a house 
of correction for naughty boys, like our friend the 
.coachman — it is a large and magnifieent establish- 
ment, founded by the excellent Charles IIL, who, 
with the assistance of another admirable sovereign, 
Pope Benedict XIY., from whom he obtained the 
revenues of fourteen suppressed convents, built this 
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house, where the poor are not kept in painful 
idleness, but taught professions and trades, from 
surgery to the making of pins. Yet, it must be 
confessed, they do not like it; beggars are as rife 
as if there were no place of refuge for them. 
They are a teazing, eloquent, tormenting set. I 
know nothing more pathetic than their solemn ad- 
juration: — | . 

“For the sake of your dead!” with the touching 
addition, “Signora, for your poor dead!” | 

Plenty more might be ssid about Naples; but I 
can only speak of what I saw and felt interested 
in. There is also, I have no doubt, a great: deal to 
say about the Neapolitans and their manners; but 
our first stay here was short, and our present 
Bojourn is destined to be brief. I can only get 
glimpses of things, and speak from them, without 
attempting to decide on anything ‘in particular, and 
especially on great questions. — 

Politics here are quite romantic, and rather 
mythical. People tell you gravely foolish stories, 
or emit opinions of the merits of which it is im- 
possible to’ speak. News .ate scarce, and always 
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doubtfnl. Where the English newspaper oor- 
respondents get the marvellous intelligence to which 
they treat the public, is more than JT can tell. 
They speak with a positiveness which excludes 
doubt — they certainly must have secret means of 
obtaining political news. As a rule, politics are 
not spoken of here; it is not safe. 

I have read and heard a great deal in the 
praise gud dispraise of the Neapolitans. The Sor- 
rentini hate them cordially. There is a great 
difference between the two races, even physically. 
The men in Sorrento are not handsome like their 
women, but they do not look mean. The Neapoli- 
tan women are the plainest in Italy, and the men, 
though better-looking, have a sort of meanness in 
their retreating chins which is, at first, very pain- 
ful. There is plenty of cleverness, however, in 
their mobile faces. Their ready wit is proverbial. 
Several of their witticisms have been repeated to 
me, but, to be understood, they require a profound 
knowledge of the Neapolitan dislect, which is 
essentially concise. I confess all their beauty was 
lost upon me. I did my best to admire, bat could 
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not. Like all witty people, they are satirical. 
“Sea-robbers” is the name they give the English, 
and “tallow-eaters” is the classical appellation for 
the Austrians, who are as cordially detested here as 
in the rest of Italy. . 

The intensity of this hatred is something fear- 
ful. I remember a good and pious lady in Milan, 
who did her best to conquer this feeling. She 
went so far as to declare that the Austrians, taken 
individually, were better than the Milanese — it 
was only the government which was wrong. Yet 
this lady had a sickly little boy of three — a poor 
puny child — who, being out in her arms one 
- day, shook his fist at an Austrian soldier, and told 
him, in Milanese, to wait until he grew up, and 
that he would eut him, and who, at home, sat 
dreaming aloud like a young Caligula, of how he 
would buy a mountain, plant a cannon on if, and 
shoot all the Austrians below. His good and gentle 
mother had never taught him this; but hatred 
grows fast and early, as it stays long, in a con- 
quered people’s heart. 

The Neapolitans are not so tragic about it — 
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they have not suffered so much; but the Swiss 
soldiers, whom the King keeps, nourish them in 
the hatred of the Tedesco, and that hatred often 
takes the form of insult. | 

Two Austrian officers were walking in the To- 
ledo, when, suddenly, a vendor of candles — every- 
thing is sold in the street here — planted himself 
before them, and, with his readiest smile, showed 
them his wares, and uttered the usual word: — 

“Commanda, will you buy?” 

His meaning was, “You are tallow-eaters; here 
is tallow for you!” 

There was a laugh at their expense, for the 
joke to Neapolitans was exquisite; but the gentle- 
men, who probably felt innocent of ever having 
breakfasted on a candle, treated the insult with 
calm contempt, and walked on. 

The wit of the lower class of Neapolitans is 
shown in a more agreeable way, and in one which 
foreigners understand better, by their talent for im- 
provisation, which is celebrated. I should have 
liked to come upon one of those groups of story- 
tellers and listeners, which are to be found on the 
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quays, but we never did. I regret it. I should 
not have understood the dialect, but the pantomime 
would have helped me. 


The Neapolitans are great talkers; but if is 
precisely because they like to say a great deal, 
that they say it in few words, and often use cer- 
tain conventional signs. 


When we came here a year ago, we went into 
a straw bonnet-maker’s shop in the Toledo, to buy 
a round garden-hat. I explained my object to a 
stout, dark girl. She did not answer, but made a 
peculiar noise with her tongue against the roof of 
her mouth. I thought she had not understood me, 
and spoke more clearly; the same noise and a dis- 
tressed look were her only reply. I spoke a third 
time, and suggested that, perhaps, she had not got 
round hats. The noise was again repeated. I 
understood, at length, that she was saying “No!” 
all the time. 


There is another negative, much prettier than 
this —- the little back-handed motion of the fore- 
finger, which Dickens has introduced in “Little 
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Dorrit;” but i¢ is more common in Rome than in 
Naples. 

If I make these remarks, if is simply to state 
that the Neapolitans, noisy and talkative as they 
are, talk a great deal in a peculiar pantomime, 
which seems to be as old as the hills, for, strange 
to say, this popular mimic speech has enabled 
learned men to understand the meaning of many 
scenes painted on the famous Etruscan vases. 

Indeed, the lower classes of the Neapolitans 
bear in their aspect very strong traces of their 
origin. They have the slim, supple figures, the 
peculiar faces and shaped heads of their ancestors, 
such, at least, as they are portrayed on their 
wonderful pottery. It is true that the signs of the 
Etruscan blood are visible all over Italy. I often 
saw, in Rome, a pale, bronzed girl, who wore her 
hair combed back like an ancient statue, and who 
might have stepped down from an Etruscan vase, 
so thoroughly Etruscan was her whole aspect. 

Where the race is still so strong, it is no 
wonder that old customs should be tenaciously pre- 
served. Like the Sorrentini, the Neapolitans have 
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clung with great fidelity to one of the most re- 
markahle features of the old costume, the red 
Phrygian cap, which flourishes here in pristine 
purity of shape, and in every variety of tint, after 
more than two thousand years. 

Here, as in Sorrento, the small shops, the lava- 
paved streets, the brightly-painted houses, recall 
the shops, the streets, and the frescoes of Pompeii. 
The same shaped baskets are used for the ricotta, 
a sort of cheese very popular in Italy, which were — 
used in the time of the Romans, and long before 
them. A marble egg is still laid in the hen’s nest, 
to teach her, by its hardness, not to peck real 
eggs. The same way of tilling the earth prevails, 
and the popular, modern dialects are often pure 
Latin — they are certainly more like Latin than 
correct Italian is. 

I asked Carmela once, in what language ahe 
said the Litanies? 

“In Italian,” she replied. 

“You say them in Latin,” I said. 

She looked thoroughly perplexed at the intel- 
. higenee. 
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What is true of Sorrentino is also true of the 
Neapolitan speech, and in both there is a tineture 
of Greek. 

The Neapolitans do not bear a good name in 
Italy. I have heard them accused of treachery, 
‘of cruelty, of cowardice, of dishonesty, and of im- 
motality.. The Romans despise them, and the Sor- 
rentini detest them. I cannot believe, from the 
little I have seen of their cheerfalness, good- 
humour, and kindness, that they deserve so bad a 
character. They use the knife, like the Romans, 
but with less dignity. | 

A Frenchman once threatened a Roman: — 

“JT will get the stick at you,” he said. 

“And I the knife,” was the prompt and defiant 
reply. | 

A Roman would certainly never bear with the 
‘usage to which a Neapolitan submits without 
shame. The cane is not a mere threat here; it is 
used freely, and submitted to, not without thoughts 
of revenge probably, but with servile submission. 

But a people who have been oppressed and de- 
graded for ages — who have passed from hand to 
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hand like cattle — cannot afford to be proud, and 
learn to endure much which, to freer and haughtier 
races, seems incomprehensible. 

The men of the lower classes are certainly. 
tiresome and impudent in their pertinacity. It is 
next to impossible to get rid of them, if. they once 
fasten on you. The very good-humour with which 
they bear repulse and reproach is most irritating. 

The vice, the cruelty, of which they are ac 
cused, we have not seen. We have even gained 
no practical knowledge of the dishonesty for which 
they are so famous. It is true, we were so warnéd: 
against the thieves of Naples, that we have been 
unusually careful. 

A Sorrento gentleman, who is half a Neapelitan, 
told us wonderful stories of the dexterity of Nea- 
politan pickpockets. We told him stories as 
wonderful of the London pickpockets. He seemed 
half-piqued, and maintained the supremacy of his. 
countrymen. His last story showed not much 
cleverness, indeed, but a wonderful degree of im- 
pudence. 

The father of this gentleman was walking with 
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one of the good-sized Italian umbrellas in his hand, 
when he felt it gently and gradually shpping away. 
He looked round, and saw « lad in the act of 
drawing it towards him. He was so confounded 
at the audacity of the attempt, that he allowed 
the lad, who dropped the umbrella, however, to 
escape unmolested. 

“But some one must have seen what the thief 
was doing,” I observed. “How was it your father 
got no warning?” 

“People do not like to be stabbed,” he replied. 
“A thief was stealing a lady’s dog some timé ago; 
a boy saw it, and told her. The thief turned round, 
and stabbed him to the heart.” | 

. “And the police?” I said. 

Upen which the gentleman, who was a man of 
honour and veracity, assured me positively that 
the police were in a league with the thieves, and 
more. pernicious than useful. He went so far as 
to say that, by bribing the police, you could re- 
cover your lost property, as their friends, the 
thieves, were always willing to oblige them. 

This amiable association, however, has its limits. 
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Thus the police will not allow a thief to carry 
firearms, which are forbidden to all classes. <A 
thief, so ill-advised as te break through this agree- 
ment, is a lost thief. Thus, though the streets of 
Naples are dangerous at night, persons, who choose 
to brave the law and carry pistols, are safe from 
all save sudden surprise, which is so easy in the 
lanes and alleys of this intricate city. The Neapo- 
litan thief fears neither the stick nor the knife, 
bat fire-arms, which he has never handled and 
rarely seen, inspire him with mortal dread. 

I might add some wonderful stories on this 
subject, but I am inclined to consider them half- 
apocryphal. However, and to show how little 
security there is here for life and property, I will 
mention what happened to a friend of the gentle- 
man who gave me these details. 

This friend, a priest, was walking on the piazza 
which faces the royal palace, towards seven in the 
evening, whilst there was still light, when a poor 
woman came up to him, and asked him to have 
the kindness to read for her a letter she had just 
received from her husband at.sea. He complied 
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with her request; but scarcely had he begun to 
read, when two men sprang from an alley, knocked 
him down, robbed him of his watch and purse, 
and gave him a parting stab, which luckily did 
not kill him, but kept him some weeks in bed. 

These instances are not rare. A few days ago, 
between eight and nine, a poor Englishman was 
robbed and stabbed at the Villa Reale, the public 
promenade, and one of the most frequented places 
of the city. In short, Naples is now as unsafe as 
most large cities were a hundred years ago, and as 
some parts of every city are still. 

I have heard that some of these thieves are 
very pious, and I do not think it unlikely. I have 
already said so in speaking of Sorrento; the middle 
ages are strong in Italy; and the middle ages, that 
had such great crimes, that have left us such fear- 
ful pages in their history, had great virtues, and 
none greater than faith. The marvel is not that 
the ill-doers of this country should do wrong, and 
yet believe in a religion that forbids wrong doing, 
since there is no Christian that does not incur the 
same guilt in his way; the wonder is rather that, 
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though steeped in crime, these men and women 
should preserve their faith, The truth is, they 
cannot help it. It is, and must be, a torment to 
them, yet they must keep it. They cannot deaden 
remorse and laugh it to scorn, and, as an educated 
Roman once said to a. French priest, who was 
shocked at an anomaly which does not exist in 
France, “there is this difference between your cri- 
minals and ours;— yours can live comfortably with 
remorse; ours cannot, for they believe sooner or 
later they must repent.” 

I believe this to be an undoubted fact; of the 
value of that repentance God alone is judge. 

However defiled may be the hearts in which it 
is often lodged, Neapolitan faith is certainly deep 
and sincere. Previously to going to Naples, a tra- 
veller was taking leave of the late Pope Gre- 
gory XVI. , 

“Since you are going to Naples,” said His Holi- 
ness, “bring me back a little Neapolitan faith.” 
| Everyone has heard of the Nespolitan lazzarone, 

bat let no one look for him in Naples; he has long 

ceased to exist, and his descendant does not like 
” The Two Sicilies. II. 11 
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the name. The said descendant, moreover, is in- 
finitely cleaner, better behaved, infinitely more 
honest and decorous than his progenitor was. What 
must that progenitor have been? 

There is still, however, about the quays, a loose 
population of fishermen, hangers-on, men-of-all-work, 
who occupy the old place of the lazzaroni, and fal- 
fil some of their duties. They are divided into re- 
gular bodies, who are in the pay of various parties. 
The liberal party have their men, and the king has 
his. These secret regiments live in a state of polite 
jealousy; they are careful not to intrench on their 
respective quarters, and keep the peace pretty well; 
but two bodies, both in the pay of the king, had a 
dreadful fight about the time of the revolution. The 
men of Castello dell’ Uovo declared that the men of 
Santa Lucia had no business to fight for the king; 
a regular battle was the-consequence. They fought 
as they always fight, with stones, and as they are 
excellent marksmen, and never miss their aim 
blood was shed and lives were lost, before peace 
could be restored. These men have no particular 
costume to know them by; the red cap and knitted 
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woollen jacket for winter; the same cap and a linen 
shirt and trowsers, for summer, are common to all 
the poorer Neapolitans. 

The middle and upper classes are much less 
easily known and understood than the lower. This 
is true in every country, and especially here, where 
the people lay themselves open to every eye, with 
the most good-humoured naiveté. There is a great 
distinction too between their feelings; the poor man 
is joyous and happy; he does not understand poli- 
tics, does not care for them, and will never die for 
them; .the man of the middle class sees farther and 
deeper; he groans over the bad state of trade and 
"the miseries he has to endure from the police; he 
generally detests the government, and longs for a 
change, for the present, he declares, is unbearable. 
There is more education, more spirit, more dignity, 
in the middle class than in the poor; there is also 
less kindness and good-humour; but the remarks I 
made with regard to education in Sorrento apply to 
Naples, in many respects at least. There is great 
and profound knowledge and profound ignorance, 


not indeed of reading and writing, but of every- 
11* 
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thing that is not modern and Neapolitan. A Nea- 
politan gentleman was visiting Pompeii; the guide 
came to a house, which has been called the house 
of the Emperor of Russia, in compliment to the 
sovereign, in whose presence it was discovered a 
few years ago. 

“What!” exclaimed the Neapolitan, innocently 
amazed at the strange fact, “was there really an 
Emperor of Russia in the time of the Romans?” 

His knowledge was just sufficient to startle him, 
but it went no farther. These sort of blunders are 
common; they spring from the want of reading, and 
this may be safely attributed to the low state of 
literature. There are, indeed, book-stalls and book- 
shops all over the town, but there is little variety 
in their contents; books of devotion, very badly 
printed, and the Italian classics, are their chief 
staple. There is a striking difference between the 
information of persons who only know Italian, and 
those who know other languages, for the study of 
which they all have wonderful facility. The very 
boys’ and boatmen in the port pick up more French 
and English from the sailors, than the English cap- 
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tains between England and Boulogne gather of French 
in the course of years. 

I need scarcely say that literature has no re- 
wards here. If a writer were to ask a girl in mar- 
riage, the parents, before they granted his request, 
would be careful to inquire into his circumstances. 
That he could live by writing would be out of the 
question, so I was told by a Neapolitan gentleman,,. 
who heard amazed the large sums which. French 
and English authors get for their works. 

“Per Bacco,” he exclaimed. “Can that be! Are 
you sure of it?” 

T assured him there could be no doubt about it, 
but I am not certain that he believed me, after all, 
He had contributed to some of the Neapolitan publi- 
cations, and was an amateur author in his way; but 
he got tired of never being paid, and he left it off. 
I should have liked to get more information from 
him on other subjects, but he was political, and 
saw everything through politics; he was, moreover, 
too ignorant of foreign manners to understand in 
what they differed from the manners aroand him. 
If I spoke of social life, he was sure to shoot off at 
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a tangent about liberty; there was nothing to be got 
from him, and our acquaintance here is too limited 
for personal observation; but a learned Neapolitan, 
whe seams to be as much at strife with the social 
world of his country as the former is with the poli- 
tical, and who inquired curiously into foreign ways 
and manners, unsolicited gave me the following re- 
_marks. I found them a very fair pendant to Donna 
Annunziata’s views of marriage. 

Count —, spite his title and his learning, had 
as much naiveté as the Sorrento girl; but it is an 
Italian quality, and though to inexperienced tra- 
vellers it may seem foolish and silly, it resembles 
-in nothing what we call thus. 

Count — never lost his self-possession, or looked 
awkward; but spoke seriously, like a man whose 
mind was ill at ease. 

“T shall never marry,” he said, rather ruefally; 
“the married condition has its.duties, and a man 
should not enter upon them unless he feels equal 
to them.” 

Count — is pious, like Donna Annunziata, and 
takes a religious view of every subject. 
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“My friends marry,” he resumed, “but they are 
not happy. At first, oh! they are delighted; it is 
charming! But at the end of three months they 
look melancholy. They come to me and cry. ‘What 
for, I ask, ‘what have you to say to your wife? 
‘Nothing; indeed, she is good-tempered, she is a 
clever housekeeper, and she never asks to go out; 
- but I am not happy!’” and the tears flow freely. 
“And that is why,” resumed Count —, looking al- 
most as melancholy as if he were married, “that is 
why, signore, I remain single. I really am afraid 
to change my state.” 

As, spite all his fears, it was evident that 
Count —, who is barely thirty, would have been 
delighted to be fairly and happily married — for, 
if he was so deteymined not to marry, what was he 
afraid of?. We condoled with him, then tried to 
help him to discover the causes of this strange 
melancholy which besets bridegrooms in this merry 
country. 

“Perhaps they had not chosen well —~ perhaps 
the ‘wives they had taken, however excellent they 
might be, were not suited to their husbands?” 
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“And how is it possible to know what a woman 
is like?” rather desperately asked Count —, “when 
one cannot go twice to a house, where there are 
girls, without either the parents asking what you 
mean, or the world beginning to whisper.” 

“Then, perhaps,” I suggested, “the low state of 
female education makes wives dull company at home.” 

“There it is — there it is!” he exclaimed; “but 
men will not look at the root of the evil. And yet, 
I assure you, Signore, our women are not naturally 
inferior. They are good-natured, amiable, and lively; 
but that liveliness goes away with youth or with 
the cares of marriage, and then they get heavy and 
dull. And that is why I stay at home with my 
books, and will not change my state.” 

I dare say Count — will change his state before 
long — he looked predestined to married life; but 
we have seen no more of him; and this brief con- 
versation is all that has remained to me of an Ita- 
lian’s views of marriage. Putting them side by side 
with Donna’ Annunziata’s, they make an uncom- 
fortable picture of what the Church has called “Sa- 
cramentum Magnum.” | 
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Count — is a Liberal in politics, but mo- 
derate. He detests the abuses he sees, but he 
says: — 

“Is it fair to throw the whole blame on the 
King?” 

The corruption which prevails in every rank 
is, indeed, a growth of the soil, with which the 
King has nothing to do. He is one of the first to 
puffer from it. A lady, the daughter of a deceased 
colonel, was reduced to extreme poverty. She ap- 
plied to the Queen for relief, and fainted from want 
in her presence. The Queen was greatly affected, 
and ordered one of the gentlemen of her household 
to give this poor girl a sum of one hundred 
ducats. 

“How much do you suppose the lady got?” 
asked Count —, who told me this story. “ Ten.” 

Tt is true that the dishonesty of the gentleman 
was: discovered, and that he was shamefully dis- 
missed from the Court. 

“But where is the use?” he added, with un- 
conscious naiveté; “another will do as much.” 

There is, unfortunately, no denying it — the 
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general rule, from the courtier to the gabelliere, is 
plunder: 

Another reproach is affixed to the Neapolitans, 
en masse — that of cowardice. Bad soldiers they 
certainly are; but a people may not have the mili- 
tary spirit, and yet not be cowards. The Neapoli- 
tans have fought bravely, when they fought for 
what they liked. It is not every nation that likes 
fighting for its own sake. English coolness is not 
in their temper, and they cannot have French or 
Irish impulsiveness without a motive. In a country 
where the people have no political existence, no 
political passions, and, consequently, little pa- 
triotism, that motive is slow to come. There is, 
indeed, a hard, worldly saying, which declares that 
every nation has the government that is fit-for it; 
but free and prosperous nations invented that say- 
ing, and they alone will believe in it. 

However, as every one has heard plenty about 
the faculty Neapolitan soldiers have for running 
away, I will simply say this: — I have met two 
men who, of all I knew, impressed me most with 
a sense of courage and daring — one was an Irish- 
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man, the other a Neapolitan. Also, when the 
French took the Malakoff, the Zouave who entered 
it first and planted the tricolor flag upon it, was a 
Neapolitan. 
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SEVENTH CHAPTER. 


Baia. 


A German gentleman, whom we have met at 
Naples, complained bitterly of the necessities of 
travelling. 

“When I was in Rome,” he said, the other day. 
“I was told, ‘Ah, but you must see Naples — that 
is the real Italy!’ I came to Naples; and now they 
tell me, ‘Ah, but you must go to Sorrento!” — not 
to speak of Pompeii and Baia. In short, I can 
have no peace, no quietness, no calm enjoyment of 
a place; it is all racing, running, and seeing.” 

He seemed exasperated, so we did not argue 
the case with him; but allowing him to sulk over 
the bitter necessity of seeing the loveliest places in 
this world, we went off to Baia, quite contented 
with our miserable lot. Yet we knew that Baia, 
so marvellous to read of, is very sad to see; but 
no one must leave without seeing it. 

These pilgrimages to places with mere names 
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are strange proofs of the power of the ancient 
world over the modern mind. 

“IT was here,” it says; “come and look at the 
spot !’’ 

And we obey the call, and go, docile as 
children. 

But, indeed, excursions, pleasant everywhere, 
are always delightful in Italy. One day in Baia 
was enough to convert our German grumbler if he 
had but been with us; but he was mousing in 
Naples over book-stalls, and snapping up contly 
editions with learned greed. 

We left at six, in all the freshness of the 
morning; we drove past the cool and lonely Villa 
Reale, then up the Chiaja, then by the so-called 
tomb of Virgil. Virgil died while on his way to 
Greece, and was buried near the grotto of the Po- 
silipo. His fame survived the language in which 
he had written, and Virgil in the Italian middle 
ages was not so much an epic poet as a mighty 
necromancer. The strangest stories were told and 
believed of his power in the black art. No sooner 
was an ancient columbarium discovered in an 
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orchard close by the entrance of the grotto, than it 
was pronounced to be the lost tomb of the poet; 
learning and superstition both cherished the belief. 
Petrarca planted a laurel-tree above the Roman’s 
grave, and the spot, sacred as a shrine, became the 
bourne of many a devout poetic pilgrimage. 
A marble urn, containing the ashes of the poet, is 
said to have remained there until the year 1326, 
when it pleased his Majesty, King Robert, to have 
it taken to Castel Nuovo, where it was never found 
again. The whole tradition is doubtful. Virgil 
was certainly buried somewhere near this place; 
and the little columbarium, overgrown with green 
things, and commanding a splendid view of Naples, 
is picturesque and interesting, but for my part I 
had rather believe that Virgil never slept here, and 
that his quiet dust, undisturbed, if unhonoured, has 
mingled in peace with the earth of the beautiful 
place he loved so well. ) 

Naples is enclosed on its western side by the 
verdant mountain called the Posilipo; a road winds 
round the sea, but it is a circuit; the ancients 
found it so, for they pierced the mountain, cut a 
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tunnel through it, and thus made a short way to 
their favourite Puteoli and to luxurious Baia. The 
grotto as it is called, has been considerably en- 
larged by the moderns. Its length is about the 
third of an Italian mile, and its breadth sufficient 
to allow two carriages room for driving. It may 
have been a curious place before rail-roads were 
known, but since everyone has experienced the 
singular sensation of leaving daylight for the gloom 
of a tunnel, it is nothing to speak of. Indeed, so 
far as strangeness goes, the tunnel with its sombre 
walls, where the steam curls in dull white clouds, 
is far beyond the grotto, where you drive at a 
moderate rate, and meet carriages like your own, 
or quiet country people walking leisurely. 

We had left Naples and its noise on one side 
of the grotto; on the other we found the green and 
quiet country. The road passed through vineyards, 
and never, it seemed to us, had we seen verdure 
like this. The sunlit grass, the tall vines waving 
above it, and casting a frail and delicate shadow 
below, the blueness of the sky were pleasure 
enough for a day. This is the charm of Italy; 
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everything is so exquisite here that a heap of 
stones may become the bourne of a journey, and 
not disappoint. The mere going and coming back 
are sufficient delight. 

The road soon took us again by the sea-side. 
The view was enchanting. The waters of the Me- 
diterranean washed the beach with the faint ripple 
of this tideless sea; blue and rosy mists softened 
the long, low promontories of Baia and Misenum. 
It looked a shore to drive by for ever in the fresh- 
ness of a May morning; not, indeed, of a cold, keen 
English May, but of an Italian May, sweet and de- 
lightful. It was getting hot, however, by the time 
we reached Pouzuol, a dirty-looking town enough, 
where we halted, and, without alighting, secured a 
guide. We were surrounded by a dozen or so, and 
the usual comedy followed. They all wore hats 
with numbers to them, and spoke of tariffs, which 
we took as a warning that we were going to be 
cheated. A preposterous sum was asked, but being 
firmly resisted, it came down to a moderate one. 
It was still an overcharge, but not so much so as 
to be worth losing time about it, so our new acqui- 
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sition, No. 10 by his hat, and an impudent, pold- 
looking fellow by his face, got on the box by the 
coachman, and at once entered on his office. Of 
Pouzuol he told us little, and yet what a story he 
might have told. This dirty little place once 
rivalled Delos in magnificence, and was likened to 
Rome by Cicero, who lived near it. Its port and 
forum were splendid, and its walls were so strong 
and so well defended that they resisted the repeated 
attacks of Hannibal. Here, attracted by the beauty 
of the climate, the fertility of the country, and by 
the mineral baths and springs with which the 
district still abounds, the Romans built those magni- 
fieent villas, of which the broken walls are scat- 
tered on every rise of ground. 
Here Cicero wrote his Questiones Academice,” 
and such men as Vedius, the descendant of freed- 
men, fed their murense with the flesh of disobedient 
slaves.” And here, on the 3rd of May, of the 
year 59, borne on a ship of Alexandria, ywyoxe SE 
was the Castors, a Jewish man, named Py \paded 
@ prisoner, under the keeping of the oo 


* The Villa of Vedius was on the Poaths 
The Two Sicilies. Hl. | \ 
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Julius. He came poor, oppressed in bonds, the 
bearer of marvellous tidings, the teacher of a philo- 
sophy more eloquent than the Roman’s, and far 
more pure — the destroyer of the foul civilisation 
which the freedman Vedius fitly represented. 

“From thence,” say the Acta of the Apostles, 
“compassing by the shore, we came to Rhigium 
(Reggio); and after one day, the south wind blow- 
ing, we came, the second day, to Puteoli, where, 
finding brethren, we were desired to tarry with 
them seven days.” 

There were brethren then, even in this luxu- 
rious city — even in this second Rome. And of 
all the ancient glories of the place, this one alone 
‘— the landing of a captive on their shores —- has 
suryived, a8 more than a written record, amongst 
the descendants of the people of Puteoli. Every 
year a solemn procession is held on the quays of 
the decayed city, to celebrate the anniversary of 
that memorable day. 

Every year, Christianity triumphs over her 
fallen foe, Heathendom; and, in the face of heaven 


and earth, proclaims her glorious victory. The spot 
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is well chosen, not merely as the very place where 
the great Apostle landed, but as commanding the 
ruins of Caligula’s bridge, one of the most gigantic 
efforts of that Roman pride, which the cross humbled 
to the very earth. 

The port of Puteoli was magnificent. It held 
ships innumerable; and an enormous mole, sup: 
ported on twenty-five arches, stretched far out into 
the sea. This mole had been repaired by Hadrian 
and Antonine, but Caligula, wishing to eclipse the 
fame of Xerxes, whom he resembled in folly, and 
anxious, too, to strike terror into the hearts of the 
natives of Britain and Germany, resolved to prolong 
this pier until it should reach the opposite shore 
of Baia. 

Suetonius has left a minute account of this 
bridge; and of the ceremonies which attended its 
opening, both of which cost immense sums. To 
build the bridge would probably have been too 
tedious and too difficult. Boats were collected from 
all the ports of Italy, and placed, in a double row, 
across the sea. They were covered with earth and 
stones so as to imitate the Via Appia. Inns were 
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built on either side, with fountains of sweet water. 
So profuse, indeed, was the expense which attended 
this undertaking, and so costly were the two days’ 
triumph which followed, that a famine, felt even in 
Rome, was the result. . 

When the bridge was completed, Caligula, 
clothed in the cnuirass of Alexander, which he had 
taken from the tomb of the dead hero, and crowned 
with the civic wreath of oak-leaves, rode from one 
to the other shore like a warrior going to battle. 
Innumerable troops of foot and cavalry followed 
him, and shared in the glory of the exploit, which 
was commemorated the next day by a solemn and 
gorgeous triumph. Imaginary spoils of imaginary 
foes were borne before the conqueror. Darius fol- 
lowed in his train. When the middle of the bridge 
was reached, the Emperor ascended a platform, 
harangued his troops, ‘and congratulating them on 
their successes, he caused money to be distributed 
amongst them. A splendid entertainment followed. 
It was carried on through the night, which was 
made bright as day with the glow of countless 
lamps. | 
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Caligula, heated with wine, became merry, and, 
by way of amusement, threw his courtiers into the 
sea, and caused the boats, full of people and sol- 
diers, to be upset. A great many were drowned, 
and more would have perished but for the stillness 
of the waters. 

The bridge of boats, the Emperor, and his 
triumph, have passed away — the mighty pier 
itself is gone. We asked for it, and Number Ten 
carelessly pointed out some blackened stones raising 
their huge broken heads above the calm waters, 
which he called “Caligula’s Bridge,” but which our 
guide-book asserted to belong to the pier. 

Number Ten was not ‘inclined to argue the 
fact, or to lose time on the subject. Most guides 
are apt to exaggerate the importance of the scenes 
they lead you to, but ours proved a notable excep 
tion. According to him, the whole }ysiness of 
sight-seeing was an imposition, and, }y, fot 


friend, the printed and bound guide. €° ghouls. 
have fared very indifferently. 
f WS 


But the guide-book is the Rhadan, OP yeh 
Italian cicerone. I remember, that mW y “ 
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Pestum, the two keepers of the grand old ‘temples 
exchanged significant looks. . 

“They have the book,” they said (“Hanno il 
libro”), which meant, “We must be on our guard 
-— the enemy is at hand.” 

The book having given me a pompous account 
of the villa of Cicero, I asked to be shown over 
at. Namber Ten shrugged his shoulders impa- 
tiently. 

“The villa of Cicero! — there was no villa; 
or, at least, the wall up there was all that 
was left. If the signore wished to visit it, they 
might. ” 

"We had left the town; upon a height, we saw 
a brown ruin, almost mingling with the burnt soil 
of the mountain. It really did not look inviting. 
It might have been built on the model of the 
Athenian Academe, and Cicero might have written 
his “Questiones Academice” in that pleasant home. 
The great orator might even have spent mahy an 
idle hour with his angling-rod, for the sea, now 
far and low, then washed the limits of his dwelling; 
but what of that? Would not a salve from the 
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road do as well as a toilsome ascent up the bank 
to see stones crumbling’ into dust? Number Ten 
had his way, and we drove on. Pleased with 
our obedience,’ he gave us a piece of unso- 
licited information, for which I hold him -re- 
sponsible. 

The low hills around us had a glory about 
which our book was silent. Here grew, here ri- 
pened the luscious vine which yielded the ever- 
famous Falernian wine. Médoc, ClosYougeot, what 
are you to the Falernian wine? Poets have grown 
sober, or drink spirits, and poor, modern wines have 
no chance of going down to posterity. 

We soon reached the regions of Lake Lucrin 
and Monte Nuovo. The lake, famous in ancient 
times for its excellent fish and delicious oysters, 
was formerly much larger than it is now. A sub- 
stantial village, named Tripergole, stood between 
and the sea. On the 29th of September, 1538, 
the earth opened. Part of the lake, and the whole 
of the village, with all its inhabitants, were en- 
gulphed. An eruption of flames, sand, and burn- 
ing stones accompanied this frightful catastrophe. 
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A high mountain, three miles round, rose on the 
plain; the sea, which had retreated from the shore, 
rushed back furiously, and covered the spot on. 
which the village once had stood. : The lake is now 
a small, tame pool of water. Vineyards and 3 rough 
road cover the buried village, and Monte Nuovo is 
a sterile mountain, with a soft, rounded shape, that 
recalls the slopes of Vesuvius. 

Lake Avernus, which was formerly connected 
with the sea, is now enclosed in land a little way 
‘from Leke Lucrin. We alighted, and entered a 
narrow path in a vineyard. Ere long, we reached 
the lake, and stood on the quintessence of classic 
ground, on the spot round which gather the legends, 
the traditions, historical and sacred, of antiquity. 

Dreary is the account which historians and poets 
have left us of this gloomy place. Its very name, 
derived from the Greek, and meaning “wanting in 
birds,” was the most melancholy which imagination 
can conceive. So poisoned was the air, that birds 
could not live here. ‘The dead sea alone, with its 
desolate shores, approaches in dreariness the sad 
significence of such a name. Still water, and trees 
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casting huge shadows over it, but no joyful song 
of birds -—— no passing in the air above of swift 
wings — such was Avernus. 

In the gloomy forests, which covered its sur- 
rounding hills, lived a barbarous people, skilled in 
the art of prophecy. Grottoes, which knew not the 
heat and light of the sun, were their homes. Here, 
aceordingly, every popular and poetic legend placed 
the entrance to the ancient Tartarus. Here the 
sibyl breathed her oracles in her gloomy cavern, or 
wrote them on leaves of the forest, which she cast 
forth to the winds, reckless of their fate. Here 
Asneas came, and plucked the golden bough, and 
led by the melancholy priestess of Apollo — fit 
guide for such a journey — went down to the sad 
world of the-dead. The Styx, Acheron, the Ely- 
sian fields, were to be found here. It was the holy 
land of antiquity, still marvellous after three thou- . 
‘sand years, and to which, pilgrims of tradition, 
though not of faith, we had come like thonsands 
before us. 

Ah! what a contrast! We saw a quiet sheet 
of stagnant water, overlooked by low, tame hills, 
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wooded towards their base, and giving to the edge 
of shore a soft, green line reflected in the still 
mirror below. To our right rose the ruins of the 
temple of Apollo. To our left wound a path, leading 
to the grotto of the sibyl, shadowed by trees, and 
with grass and wild flowers growing profusely. 

Before us, on the very edge of the lake, lay a 
boat, with two brown fishermen. They were draw- 
ing forth their nets, in which the bright live fish 
were leaping. The sky was clear and calm; the 
morning was pleasant and cheerful, the place looked 
a pretty place enough, lonely, and without a dwel- 
ling visible; but, alas, for the horror, for the gloomy 
majesty of haunted Avernus! One could imagine 
a peaceful pastoral, a gentle idyl unfolding itself 
by that quiet lake, beneath the shadow of those 
low trees. Here, the young and frolicsome Galatea 
might have thrown the apple to her Dametus, then _ 
run to hide behind the willows, willing to be seen, 
though seeking concealment. Here Amaryllis might 
have lamented the absence of Tityrus, but could a 
sibyl, a real sibyl, ever have lived here? 

It was so, however, and taking the path by 
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the lake, we went towards her ancient home, pre- 
ceded by Number Ten; I was gathering flowers, 
when it occurred to me to question him concerning 
a peril which Virgil has recorded in his eclogues, as 
well as the loves of Galatea and Amaryllis. 

“Are there serpents here?” I asked. 

“Plenty,” he calmly replied. 

And it was no fiction. An unfortunate German 
traveller lost his life here a few years ago in this 
fashion. A serpent stung him, and so venomous 
was the sting that the poor gentleman died. The 
occurrence is probably ‘rare; but let ladies be care- 
ful of two things; firstly, not to go in the grass, 
however tempting flowers may be; secondly to ab- 
jure thin boots for the day. 

It was not long before we reached the entrance 
of the grotto. The keeper opened the door, and 
before us yearned the dark pit, still answering in 
its external aspect to Virgil’s description. 

Dreary and dark looked that long gloomy avenue 
of stone, lit hy the glaring torches of the keeper 
and our guide. Here you felt, indeed, the sibyl; 
the laké, the low hills, were suddenly invested with 
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a sort of decayed majesty, and the memory of a 
bygone terror. Sceptical learning, indeed, has dis- 
puted the authenticity of the grotto; it avers it to 
be lost, as well as the descent to hell, and the 
character of the whole place; but learning wants 
to know too much; and it is far more probable 
that this is the zeal grotto of the sibyl, than that it 
is not. 

We went on into the deepening cavern, until 
we reached a narrow and low opening. Here the 
keeper of the grotto, tucking up his trowsers, made 
@ very unexpected proposal; it was that if we 
wished to see the very spot where the sibyl gave 
forth her oracles, we should allow ourselves to be 
carried. Walk we could not, for the place was 
flooded with water. We hesitated, my mother re- 
fused, but I consented. The way seemed long and 
toilsome; but at length we reached the sanctuary; 
I was put down on a stone bench, and I could 
look around me. We were in a deep, dark cavern, 
barely lit by the flaring torch which the keeper 
held. He showed me the three stone baths in 
which the sibyl purified herself before she gave 
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forth her oracles; the raised stone which she ascended 
to deliver them; the small opening, through which 
the Roman cavalieri, as he called them, and who 
were not admitted into the innermost sanctuary, 
received her prophecies; and lastly, the ancient 
opening, now closed, and which communicated with 
other mysterious caverns, a hundred, according to 
the reckoning of Virgil, but long lost, and buried 
in the heart of the mountain. 

I was very much struck with this home of an- 
cient faith and prophecy, but I should have been 
more impressed if I had then met, as I have sinee, 
in a French book of travels, the account which 
Justin the martyr gave of this very place seventeen 
hundred years ago. “We saw,” writes the eminent 
saint and philosopher, “when we were in that 
city, (Cum), a place where a sanctuary is hollowed 
in the rock; a thing really wonderful, and worthy 
of all admiration. Here the sibyl delivered her 
oracles, were we told by those who had received 
them from their ancestors, and who kept them even 
as their patrimony. Also in the middle of the 
sanctuary they showed us three receptaclos cut in 
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the same rock, and in which, they being filled 
with water, she bathed, as they said, and when 
she resumed her garments, she retired to the inner 
part of the sanctuary, likewise cut in the same 
rock, and there, being seated on a high place in 
the centre, she prophesied.” This account is literal 
to this day. 

The place is still private property, and is 
transmitted from father to son, a patrimony. To 
this day, the men who admit the stranger show 
him the sanctuary of the sibyl, the three baths, 
the raised seat, and tell him, in the same words 
how the prophetess delivered her oracles. Time 
has wrought but two changes; the oracles are lost | 
with the faith they upheld; the entrance by Cume 
exists no more. 

Ali had been seen which there was to eee. 
We bade farewell to the grotto and the shadow of 
the sibyl, to the lake and its traditionary horrors; 
we went back through the vineyard, re-enterd the 
carriage, and drove away. | 

‘We were now in Baia, and as we drove | 
through the ruins, which cover the surface of the 
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soil, we had leisure to compare the past Baia with 
that which we saw. The Romans loved these 
shores beyond all others. Horace sang that the 
whole world did not hold another spot like this, 
and Martial, proclaiming it rich in all the sweetest 
gifts of nature, echoed the strain. Here the 
masters of world, forsaking Rome, reared delightful 
villas, and spent their days in luxurious pleasures, 
“which history has stigmatized and recorded. Cicero 
exerted his eloquence, and Seneca his philosophy, 

in lamenting the iniquities of the place. The 
emperors made it a scene of their vices and crimes. 
Here Marcellus was poisoned by Livia that Tiberius 
might fill the throne of Augustus, and Domitia by 
Nero, that he might enjoy the wealth of his aunt. 
Here, too, he attempted the life of his mother, 
Agrippina; but that stern empress, of whose vices 
we have all heard so much, and of whose virtues 
we are told so little, was saved by the deyotedness 
of her freedwoman Acerronia, The emy 9s "™ 
lying under a canopy on a galley in the 4: yes . 
it. fell, and killed Gallus by her side. RK se . 
she had not perished, a rower rusheq we? se | 
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dispatch Agrippina; by proclaiming herself the 
empress, Acerronia received the death-blow, and 
saved her mistress, who leaped into the sea and 
swam on shore. She took refuge in her villa, at 
Bauli, but murderers came in the night and struck 
her, murderers avowedly sent by her son. At 
Misenum, within view of Capri, which had so often 
cast on the shores of Baia the corpses of his victims, 
Tiberius perished, after a long life of vice and 
crime, and here Hadrian died a few days after 
having compelled his beautiful and accomplished 
wife, Sabina, to put herself to death. If voluptuous- 
ness filled the air of this place, where no man of 
honour could spend a night or pass a day without 
loss of fair fame, so impure had it become, blood 
sullied those luxurious homes which rose on the 
brow of the hill, those fragrant bowers of myrtle 
and laurel-trees that environed them, those lakes, 
covered with rose-leaves, where bathers sported in 
the delightful freshness of evening, whilst barques, 
laden with music, passed amongst them. 

Such are the accounts, at least, which the 
ancients have left us of their cherished Baia, and 
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the name of the place hfs remained as a tradition 
of beauty, luxuriousness, and crime. The crime, 
the voluptuous pleasures, the. very beauty. now 
seem gone. The bay is still splendid, the sea is 
still serene and lovely, but the shores are desolate, 
the air is poisoned by pestilential vapours, the sad- 
dest images, which the Hebrew prophets applied to 
the guilty cities, are not too sad for this “city of 
vanity.” Here, within view of that beautiful but 
forsaken sea, Isaiah might have sung the burden of 
Tyre. “Howl, ye ships of the sea, for the house is 
destroyed, whence they were wont to come.” Here 
Jeremiah might have told of a land that was to 
“become a desolation and a reproach, and a desert 
and a curse, and all her cities shall be everlasting 
wastes.” 

Like this sad picture was the Baia we now 
saw. The low hills that rose above the beach were 
vainly crowned with fresh spring verdure, the trees 
were poor and low, mere saplings; the ground, 
overrun with weeds, gave no token of culture; the 
few dwellings we could see looked miserable 


homes; the crumbling ruins of temples and palaces 
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seared away every cheerful thought. A lonely 
castle, built by the Spaniards for defence of the 
coast, rose above the sea, for ever guarding these 
silent shores. 


The groves of majestic trees, the bowers of 
fragrant shrubs, the elegant dwellings which once 
gave the place its enchantment, had left the 
memory of their beauty and the ruins of their 
splendour to rob it of that charm which God 
has bestowed on virgin, unsullied solitudes. If 
generations of peasants had lived here for ever- 
more, if the spot had not been profaned by man’s 
folly and crime, the traveller would not seek it, it 
is true, but he would pass through it with no op- 
pressive feeling of what has been, his goodwill 
would go to it as a blessing, and seeing the beauty 
of sea and sky, he would wonder why that quiet 
shore was so lonely; but who that knows its past 
history can wish this place to be peopled once 
more. 


Until the memory of its iniquities be forgotten, 
it is but fit that it should remain the melancholy 
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desert it now is. Where man sinned, man ever 
suffers. 

The ruins of Baia are not all sufficiently well 
preserved to be interesting, for though the erudite 
traveller, who journeys with his trankful of classics, 
may feel happy in hunting out the doubtfal sites 
of lost edifices, the general tourist, whose knowledge 
is supplied from the vague stores of memory and 
previous reading, and fortified by guide and guide- 
book, cannot care much for such uncertain triumphs. 
Number Ten, though remarkably loquacious to our 
coachman, was to us shamefully silent; and if my 
friend the guide-book had not suggested to me to 
question him concerning the house of Julius Cxsar 
at the right time, we should have known nething 
about the dwelling where the first Roman emperor 
lived, and where the beloved son of Octavia died. 

“The Signore are passing through it,” he coolly 
replied. | 

And so we were. The road cut through ruins 
— those that seemed to stand in the sea alone 
kept a substantial aspect, as much so, at least, as 
ruins can. Equally decayed were the remains of 
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the temples of Diana and Venus. We did not 
visit them, but were satisfied with the temple of 
Mercury, which is better preserved. We found it 
within a little piece of cultivated ground, and were 
admitted by a sallow, ragged, r-looking family, 
who followed close upon us. The temple is 
circular, and lit by an opening in the roof like the 
Roman Pantheon. Green bushes and a patch of 
‘blue sky filled the irregular gap. Below it, in the 
| entre of the place, where the rain fell and 
‘freshened the earth, grew a wild and tangled mass 
‘of verdure.. The book called this a temple of 
Mereury, but Number Ten declared that we stood 
‘in rained Therm, and pointed ont the traces of 
the ancient baths. It may have been both Temple 
and Therme. 

The Pantheon in Rome was originally the cal- 
-darium of the Therme: of Agrippa. He afterwards 
consecrated to all the gods of Olympus the circular 
hall, which the Romans aptly call the Rotunda, 
and Mercury may likewise have taken possession of 
the caldarium of some Baia bathing-place. This 
building is still remarkable for a curious echo, 
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which bears the lightest whisper- round the walls, 
and which may have been found convenient, 
whether it was a bath or a temple — a question 
that matters very little to the nineteenth century. 

We thought we had seen all, but the sallow 
family suddenly preferred a claim: — 

“Would we not see the tarentella danced?” 

Poor things! they did not look very tempting 
dancers. We declined; upon which they all raised 
a clamour: — 

“Not see the tarentella danced! Why, no one 
dreamt of leaving without seeing the tarentella 
danced in the temple of Mercury.” 

The Italians all deal in this sort of eloquence, 
resting on the power and charm of antique names. 
I remember that, when we were in Rome, four 
years ago, wandering about the Forum, a man 
teazed me into purchasing a bit of marble. 

“What should I do with it?” I asked, endeav- 
ouring to resist. 

‘The son of Romulus threw himself into an 
attitude, and, extending his hand, replied, with 
dignity: — 
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“When the Signora goes back to her own land, 
she will show this piece of Ross Antico, and say, 
‘It came from the ruins of the temple of Jupiter 
Stator, in the Roman Forum!’” 

The rolling sound of the last words was 
irresistible, and the piece of marble was pur- 
chased. 

Here, again, the same artful eloquence proved 
successful. We gave in; a tambourine was pro- 
duced, and the tarentella began with two, then 
four, then five dancers. They danced admirably — 
their bare feet kept better time than many dainty 
feet in satin shoes — their gestures, though concise, 
were most expressive. 

I have never been able to understand quad- 
rilles, and ido not know if they have any meaning 
besides motion;. but the tarentella is not to be mis- 
taken. It looks like a heathen relic of the land, 
and half justifies the denunciations of the curato of 
Sorrento, who has caused many a sinful tambourine 
to be burnt. It is, indeed, as much of a panto- 
mime as of a dance, and may be considered as a 
sort of history of rustic courtship. Man does his 
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best to please woman, who flirts in tle most ap- 
proved fashion — lures him on, laughs at him, and 
jilts him, or will do so some day. 

The performance was soon over. We left the 
temple and the dancers, returned to the carriage, 
and made our next halt at the baths of Nero. 
Externally, these baths are nothing; but they have 
preserved their ancient curative virtues, and are 
frequented by sufferers from rheumatism. A lank, 
lean young fellow showed us into various rade 
rooms, that seemed dug in the mountains, and 
where hot and invisible springs produced different 
and increasing degrees of heat. Satisfied with the 
stifling vapour which met us in a gloomy passage, 
leading to a still hotter apartment, we were retiring, 
when, to our alarm, the lean young man took off 
his waistcoat, with the evident intention that his 
shirt should follow. 

We asked hastily what he was about, but he 
only stripped the faster, until Number Ten laugh- 
ingly interfered, and, using gentle force, com- 
pelled him t keep his garment and resume his 
waistcoat. | 
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An explanation follewed. It is the custom for 
the keeper of the place to rush into the inner room 
and come out in a state of profuse perspiration, for 
the benefit and information of inquiring travellers. 
To his great chagrin, we declined seeing the ex- 
hibition. In. vain he assured us we missed the gem 
of the place. We remained firm, but comforted 
him by making a stand before his little store of 
treasures, with the avowed intention of purchasing; 
shells of no great beauty, fragments of mosaic, the 
quaint skeleton of. a little , horse-headed -looking 

, fish, of which the learned name has escaped me, 
and a Medusa’s head, in basso-reliovo, formed the 
staple of his collection. 

He watched us with an eager eye, he praised 
the shells, he praised his little skeleton, he was in 
raptures with Medusa, and gtoaned with discontent 
when we left by this piece of antiquity, which had 
two trifling objections — it was abominably ugly 
as a work of art, but most conscientiously heavy as 
a piece of marble — and selected a fragment of 
mosaic. However, here, no more than in the bath 
exhibition , could he have his way. We left him 
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moderately satisfied, and waiting for some more 
curious traveller. Poor fellow! well he might be 
lean, leading such a life! 

The road now went up-hill to Bacoli, the ancient 
Bauit, the residence of Agrippina, whose tomb is 
said to be found on the coast below; but the tradi- 
tion is doubtfal, as Tacitus positively says she was 
buried in’ an obseure tomb near the villa of Cesar. 

We did not visit it, no more than the ruins of 
the villa where Hortensius fed his beloved Murane. 
Driving through the village, wa went on to the 
Piseina Mirabile, or reservoir for water, which the 
Romans built here for the use of their fleet stationed 
off Cape Misenum. 

It is a magnificent relic of Roman greatneee. 
Two stone staircases lead down into a vast hall, 
216 feet long, 65 broad, and supported by forty- 
eight pillars of massive strength. It is a coal, 
gloomy place now, with a wild garden above it. 
Dangerous to unwary travellers are the thirteen 
openings in the roof, through which water was 
formerly drawn forth, but which mow serve no 
ostensible purpose save that: of convenient traps. 
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An ill-tempered woman is the keeper of the 
Piscins. She locked the wooden gate, and grumbled 
hard at not being more generously retributed for 
the mighty effort of opening it. This is the end of 
an undertaking which cost fabulous sums, a world 
of toil, and years of time, and to which a canal, 
fifty miles long, bore the waters of the Serino. 

From the Piscina Mirabile we went a little 
farther on to the Cento Camerelle, a subterranean 
building, so called from the quantity of small rooms 
of which in consists. It is supposed to have been 
@ prison; if so — God help us! — what a place to 
be shut up in! 

A young woman, who admitted us, acted as 
cicerone. She would not allow Number Ten to say 
a word —- the place was evidently her exclusive 
property. She lit a torch, and, showing us some 
sizable ruins, or rather arches, said they were for 
the guardia, the soldiers or keepers of this miserable 
place. She then led us along a narrow passage, 
which was crossed by another at right angles. She 
raised: her torch, so that its light successively 
pierced for a few feet the gloom of these four dark 
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avenues. It was sickening to think that men had 
lived and died here, shut ont from light, air, and 
life, seated side by side, and chained like wild 
beasts. Blessed to them was Death the liberator. 

As we came back, the young children of our 
guide met us, armed with the tambourine. We 
were to be treated again to the tarentella, but, to 
their mortification, we declined. Poor little things! 
they did not seem to feel or khow that this was 
really too sad a place to dance in. 

“And now,” said Number Ten, “I will show 
you Cape Misenum, the Elysian fields, the Dead 
Sea, and Acheron,” words full of promise, but 
miserably empty in the performance. 

We were taken to various high points of ground; 
from one we saw Cape Misenum stretching into the 
sea, but where was the Roman fleet which Pliny 
commanded? From another we saw a small lake, 
this was the Dead Sea; the tame fields beyond it 
were the famous Elysian fields; farther on Lake 
Fusaro, so called because hemp and flax are put to 
steep in it, turned out to be Acheron, the ancient 
Tartarus. The very Styx himself, by which the 
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gods dare net swoar in vain, was a poor stream, 
flowing into the sean. Oh! to come so far and find 
so little, places and things which imagination had 
made 60 lofty and so great. | 

“And now,” said Number Ten, “the ladies have 
seen all” 

“You agreed to take us to Cume,” I said. 

He looked amazed. 

“Cums! why, it was miles away and there was 
nothing to be seen there. Nothing but a hole of a 
grotto, fall of serpents.” | 

‘We assured him that we thought there was 
very little to be seen in the whole excursion of 
Baia, but that having begun, we liked to end, and 
that whether there was much to be seen or not, we 
would go. 

He looked exasperated with the book; on which 
he threw the whole blame of our resolve; but as 
there was no remedy, he submitted. 

We drove through very wild-looking and very 
bed roads for something better than a mile; then 
the carriage. drew up before the open gate of a 
form, hidden in threes; we alighted; a dog flew at 
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us from beacath a shed, and a man carelessly 
whistled him off. We crossed some cultivated 
gronnd, and came at length to what leoked a quarry 
by the sea. No venerable antiquity guarded this 
ancient home of the most ancient of sybils. The 
stone looked newly cut, and was so I have no 
- doubt; not a vestige of sculpture was visible; there 
‘was nothing, literally nothing, but a mest splendid 
view; below us lay the blue sunlit sea, and before 
us rose, with its double peaks, the island of 
Ischia. 

“You see what an imposition it is,’ triumphantly 
said Number Ten, “I hope you will tell all i your 
friends not to come to Cume.” 

He was once more quite good-humoured, and, 
exulting at our mistake and his veracity, he accom- 
panied us back to Pozzuoli. We saw very little on 
our way home, yet there was plenty to see. The 
Solfatara, an ancient volcano, the grotto of the dog, 
the lake of Agnano, are interesting as evidences of 
the volcanic nature of this burning soil; but the 
day was hot, we were tired, and we only paused at 
Pozzuoli to visit the magnificent ruins of the temple 
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of Serapis, far superior to anything we had seen. 
Mimeral baths were formerly adjoining to it, and 
some of the ancient cells‘are still devoted to that 
purpose. The Archbishop of the town has caused 
these useful baths to be restored. 

We now parted with Number Ten, who, 
touching the number in his hat, gave us a most 
impudent wink, and hoped we would recommend 
him to our friends. We had seen all, save the 
places I have already mentioned, and the amphi- 
theatre of Pozzuoli, which we voluntarily abandoned 
as too high to go to. The ardour of the morning 
was over, and nothing was so tempting as to go 
back fo N aples without delay. 
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EIGHTH CHAPTER. 


Pompeii. 


Teer is no spot more attractive in all Italy 
' than Pompeii. I have- heard Granada placed beyond 
the fairest scenes of what seemed to me an earthly 
paradise; the Roman ruins are said to be nothing 
to the Grecian temples, and become insignificant 
when compared to Thebes and Balbec; but I never 
heard of a second Pompeii, of another city of the 
dead, buried for seventeen hundred years, and 
rising before the living, unroofed and dismantled, 
but still a city with streets, houses, tombs, temples, 
and all the records of a vanished people and a 
bygone civilization. 

There is no place, perhaps, that has been 
oftener described and written about. Volumes, the 
result of studious and patient lives, have been de- 
voted to it; travellers have visited it, and talked 
about it on their return; the Pompeian court in 
the Crystal Palace has made thousands familiar 
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with the plan and economy of a Pompeian home, 
and fiction, mightier than learning and art, has 
told the story of its destruction, and deepened the 
gloom and horror of that mighty catastrophe. 

It might seem that, after this, there is nothing 
to be said of Pompeii, but, as even after visiting 
twice this interesting place, I have read with plea- 
sure and interest three different accounts of it, 
penned in different languages, by minds of wholly 
different stamp, I cannot help thinking that the 
readers, who have gone thus far with me, will not 
mind going on still farther. 

To know Pompeii one must begin with Ve- 
suvius, and the history of Vesuvius is long and 
tragic indeed. That purple mountain, with ifs ashy 
cone and verdant slopes, which slowly pours its 
sedate volumes of smoke across the azure of the 
aky, or sends up, in the calmness of summer days, 
a faint curling breath of tremulous vapour, timid 
and quiet enough for a cottage chimney, is the 
pitiless tyrant of these beautiful and fertile shores. 
When it seems most peaceful, when you think it 
most quiet, a tongue of flame seen in the darkness 
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of the night, a sound as of thunder rolling in 
secret abysses, warn you that in a moment the 
fated time may come, that in a few hours all may 
be over. 

The earliest eruption on record is that of the 
_ twenty third of August of the year 79 of our era. 
Three cities, Herculaneum, Pompeii and Stabie, 
were buried in floods of lava, or covered by 
showers of stones and ashes, which raised a cloud, 
visible across the Mediterranean in Africa and 
Syria, and mighty enough to darken the day of 
Rome; thousands of the inhabitants perished, the 
aspect of a fertile country was changed to deso- 
lation and death, the very shores of the sea took 
other forms, and advanced or receded as the waves 
deserted their bed or invaded their land boundaries. 
There is no historical mention of any eruption pre- 
ceding this, but a silent and significant fact re- 
mains; the streets of the buried cities are paved 
with lava. Other cities perhaps had been destroyed 
on the sites where they rose, Other generations 
had perished, but time had passed, tradition had 
grown silent, and man had forgotten the tale. He 
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had flagged his pavements with the lava of the old 
-unremembered eruptions, and he had never thought 
that a burning flood would descend on his home, 
and, hardening into stone, bury him and his bre- 
thren in one vast grave. 

The account given by Pliny the younger, of 
this catastrophe, in which his uncle, the celebrated 
naturalist, perished, is most interesting. It is con- 
tained in two of the letters which he addressed to 
Tacitus, and from which, for the benefit of such 
readers as may not have the original at hand, I 
shall extract freely, using the old-fashioned, but 
good translation, in which that agreeable author is 
most familiar to the English public. After a flow 
of stately and graceful speech, of compliment and 
truth, which the younger Pliny might write, and 
Cornelius Tacitus might receive; after impressive 
allusions to the catastrophe which involved “a most 
beautiful country in ruins, and destroyed so many 
populous cities,” the nephew of the great naturalist 
thus relates the tragic death of his uncle. 

“He was, at that time, with the fleet under his 
command, at Misenum. On the 23rd of August, 
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about one in the afternoon, my mother desired him 
to observe a cloud, which appeared of a very 
unusual size and shape. He had just returned 
from taking the benefit of the sun, and, after 
bathing himself in cold water, and taking a slight 
repast, was retired to his study. He immediately 
arose, and went ouf upon an eminence, from whence 
he might more distinctly view this very uncommon 
appearance. It was not,: at that distance, dis- - 
cernible from what thountain the cloud issued, but 
it was found afterwards to ascend from Mount 
Vesuvius. 

“IT cannot give you a more exact description of 
its figure than by resembling it to that of a pine- 
tree, for it shot up a great height, in the form of a 
trunk, which extended itself, at the top, into a sort 
of branches, occasioned, I imagine, either by a 
sudden gust of air that impelled it, the force of 
which decreased as it advanced upwards, or the 
cloud itself, being pressed back again by its own 
weight, expanded in this manner. It appeared 
sometimes bright, and sometimes dark and spotted, 
as eit was either more or less impregnated with 
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earth and cinders. This extraordinary phenomenon 
excited my uncle’s philosophical curiosity to take a 
nearer view of it. He ordered a light vessel to be 
got ready, and gave me the liberty, if I thought 
proper, to attend him. I rather chose to continue 
my studies, for, as it happened, he had given me 
an employment of that kind. 

“As he was coming out of the house, he re- 
cerved a note from Rectina, the wife of Bassus, 
who was in the utmost alarm at the imminent 
danger which threatened her, for her villa being 
situated at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, there was 
no way to escape but by sea. She earnestly in- 
treated him, therefore, to come to her assistance. 
He accordingly changed his first design, and what 
he began with a philosophical, he pursued with a 
heroical turn of mind. He ordered the galleys to 
put to sea, and went himself on board, with an 
intention of assisting not only Rectina, but several 
others; for the villas stand extremely thick upon 
that beautiful coast. 

“When hastening to the place from whence 
others fled with the utmost terror, he steered jis 
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direct course to the point of danger, and. with so 
much calmness and presence of mind, as to be able 
to make and dictate his observations upon the 
motion and figure of that dreadful scene. He was 
now so nigh the mountain that the cinders, which 
grew thicker and hotter the nearer he approached, 
fell into the ships, together with pumice-stones and 
black pieces of burning rock. They were likewise 
in danger not only of being aground by the sudden 
retreat of the sea, but also from the vast fragments 
which rolled down from the mountain, and ob- 
structed all the shore. Here he stopped to consider 
whether he should return back again, to which the 
pilot advising him: — 

“‘¥ortune,’ said he, ‘befriends the brave! 
Carry me to Pomponianus!’ 

“Pomponianus was then at Stabis (now Castel- 
lamare), separated by a gulf which the sea, after 
several insensible windings, forms upon that shore. 
He had already sent his baggage on board; for 
though he was not, at that time’, in actual danger, 
yet being within the view of it, and, indeed, extre- 
mely near, if it should in the least increase, he 
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was determined to put to sea as soon as the wind 
should change. It was favourable, however, for 
carrying my uncle to Pomponianus, whom he found 
in the greatest consternation. He embraced him 
with tendernéss, encouraging and exhorting him to 
keep up his spirits; and the more to dissipate his 
fears, he ordered, with an air of unconcern, the 
baths to be got ready, when, after having bathed, 
he sat down to supper with great cheerfulness, or, 
at least (what is equally heroic), with all the ap- 
pearance of it. 

“In the meanwhile, the eruption from Mount 
Vesuvius flamed out in several places, with much 
violence, which the darkness of the night contri- 
buted to render still more visible and dreadful. 
But my uncle, in order to soothe the apprehensions 
of his friend, assured him it was only the burning 
of the villages, which the country people had 
abandoned to the flames. After this he retired to 
rest, and it is most certain he was so little discom- 
posed as to fall into a deep sleep, for, being pretty 
fat, and breathing hard, those who attended without 
actually heard him snore. The court which led to 
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his apartment being now almost filled with stones 
and ashes, if he had continued there any time 
longer, it would have been ‘impossible for him to 
have made his way out. It was thought proper, 
therefore, to awaken him. He got up and went to 
Pomponianus and the rest of his company, who 
were not unconcerned enough to think of going to 
bed. They consulted together whether it would be 
most prudent to trust to the houses, which now 
shook from side to side with frequent and violent 
concussions, or fly to the open fields, where the 
calcined stones and cinders, though light indeed, 
yet fell in large showers, and threatened destruction. 
In this distress, they resolved for the fields as the 
leas dangerous situation of the two — a resolution 
which, while the rest of the company were hurried 
into it by their feara, my uncle embraced upon cool 
and deliberate consideration. 

“They went out then, having pillows tied upon 
their heads with napkins; and this was their whole 
defence against the storm of stones that fell round 
them. Though it was now day everywhere else 
with them it was darker than the most obscure 
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night, excepting only what light proceeded from 
the fire and flames. They thought proper to go 
down farther upon the shore, to observe if they 
might safely put out to sea, but they found the 
waves still run extremely high and boisterous. 
There my uncle, having drunk a draught or two of 
cold water, threw himself down upon a cloth which 
was spread for him, when immediately the flames, 
and a strong smell of sulphur, which was the 
forerunner of them, dispersed the rest of the com- 
pany, and obliged him to arise. He raised himself 
up with the assistance of his servants, and instantly 
fell down dead, suffocated, as I conjecture, by some 
gross and noxious vapour, having always had weak 
lungs, and been frequently subjected to a difficulty 
of breathing. As soon as it was light again which 
was not till the third day after this melancholy 
accident, his body was found entire, and without 
any marks of violence upon it, exactly in the same 
posture that he fell and looking more like a man 
asleep than dead.” 

In this simple, yet graphic account, we see net 
merely the great naturalist meeting peril with the 
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calmness of a man of science and the dignity of 
the Roman, but also the confirmation of some 
interesting facts and signs with which many sub- 
sequent catastrophes have made the world familiar. — 
To this day, the infallible token of an eruption is 
found in the cloud shaped like a pine-tree, which 
issues from Vesuvius. The description of the frigh- 
ful scenes of this lamentable event, and which is 
found in the second letter to Tacitus, is equally 
impressive. 

“My uncle having left us, I pursued the 
studies, which prevented my going with him, till it 
‘was time to bathe; after which I went to supper, 
and from thence to bed, where my sleep was 
greatly broken and disturbed. There had been, 
for many days before, some shocks of an earth- 
quake, which the less surprised us, as they are 
extremely frequent in Campania; but they were so 
particularly violent that night, that they not only 
shook everything about us, but seemed, indeed, to 
threaten total destruction. My mother flew to my 
chamber, where she found me rising in order to 
awaken her. We went out into a small cout 
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belonging to the house, which separated the sea 
from the buildings. As I was, at that time, but 
eighteen years of age, I know not whether I should 
call my behaviour in this dangerous juncture 
courage or rashness, but I took up Livy, and 
amused myself with turning over that author, and 
even making extracts from him, as if all about me 
had been in full security. 

“While we were in this posture, a friend of 
my uncle’s, who was just come from Spain to pay 
him a visit, joined us, and: observing me sitting by 
my mother with a book in my hand, greatly con- 
demned her calmness, at the same time that he 
reproved me for my careless security; nevertheless, 
I still went on with my author. Though it was 
now morning, the light was exceedingly faint and 
languid; the buildings all round us tottered, and 
though we stood upon open ground, yet, as the 
place was narrow and confined, there was no 
remaining there without certain and great danger; 
we therefore resolved to quit the town. The peo- 
ple followed us in the utmost consternation, and 
(as to a mind distracted with terror every suggestion 
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seems more prudent than its own,) pressed in great 
crowds about us in our way out. Being got at a 
convenient distance from the houses, we stood still 
in the midst of a most dangerous and dreadful scene. 
The chariots, which we had ordered to be drawn 
out, were so agitated backwards and forwarda, 
though in the open fields, that we could not keep 
them steady, even by supporting them with large 
stones. The sea seemed to roll back upon itself, 
and to be driven from its banks by the convulsive 
motion of the earth; it is at least certain the shore 
‘was considerably enlarged, and several sea animals 
were left upon it. On the other side a black and 
dreadful cloud, bursting with an igneous serpentine 
vapour, darted a long train of fire, resembling 
flashes of lightning, but much larger. Upon this 
our Spanish friend, whom I mentioned above, ad- 
dressing himself to mother and me, with greater 
warmth and earnestness: — 

“Tf your brother and uncle,’ said he, ‘is safe, 
he certainly wishes you may be so, too; but if he 
perished, it was his desire, no doubt, that you might 
both survive -him; why, therefore, do you delay 
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your escape for a moment?’ We could never think 
of our own safety, we said, while we were uncertain 
of his. 

“Hereupon our friend left us, and withdrew from 
the danger with the utmost precipitation. Soon 
afterwards the cloud seemed to descend and cover 
the whole ocean; as, indeed, it entirely hid the 
island of Caprese and the promontory of Misenum. 


My mother strongly conjured me fo make my 


escape at any rate, which, as I was young, I might 
easily do; as for herself, she said, her age and cor- 
pulency rendered all attempts of that sort impos- 
sible; however, she should willingly meet death, if 
she could have the satisfaction of seeing that she 
was not the occasion of mine. But I absolutely 
refused to leave her, and, taking her by the hand, 
I led her on; she complied with great reluctance, 
and not without many reproaches to herself for re- 
tarding my flight. The ashes now began to fall 
upon us, though in no great quantity. I turned my 
head and observed behind us a thick smoke, which 
came rolling after us like a torrent. I proposed, 
while we had yet any light, to turn out of the high 
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road, lest we should be pressed to death in the 
dark by the crowd that followed us. We had 
scarce stepped out of the path, when a darkness 
overspread us, not like that of a cloudy night, or 
when there is no moon, but of a room when it is 
shut up and all the lights extinct. Nothing then 
was to be heard but the shrieks of women, the 
screams of children, and the cries of men; some 
calling for their children, others for their parents, 
others for their husbands, and only distinguishing 
each other by their voices; one lamenting his own 
fate, another that of his family; some wishing to 
die from the very fear of dying, some lifting up 
their hands to the gods; but the greater part 
imagining that the last and eternal night was come, 
which was to destroy both the gods and the world 
together. Among these there were some who 
augmented the real terrors by imaginary ones, and 
made the frighted multitude falsely believe that 
Misenum was actually in flames. Af length a 
glimmering light appeared, which we imagined to 
be rather the forerunner of an approaching burst of 
flames, (as in truth it was), than the return of day; 
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however, the fire fell at a distance from us; then, 
again, we were immersed in thick darkness, and a 
heavy shower of ashes rained upon us, which we 
were obliged every now and then to shake off, 
otherwise we should have been crushed, and buried 
in the heap. I might boast, that during all this 
scene of horror, not a sigh or expression of fear 
escaped me, had not my support been founded in 
that miserable, though strong consolation, that all 
mankind were involved in the same calamity, and 
that I imagined I was perishing with the world 
itself. 

“At last this dreadful darkness was dissipated 
by degrees, like a cloud of smoke; the real day re- 
turned; and even the sun appeared, though very 
faintly, and as when an. eclipse is coming on. 
Every object that then presented itself to our eyes, 
(which were extremely weakened,) seemed changed, 
being covered with white ashes, as with a deep 
snow. We returned to Misenum, where we refreshed 
ourselves as well as we could, and passed an an- 
xious night between hope and fear; though, indeed, 
with a much larger share of the latter; for the 
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earthquake still continued, while several enthusias- 
tic people ran up and down, heightening their 
own and their friends’ calamities by terrible pre- 
dictions.” 

There is nothing to add to this dreadful 
picture, to this lamentable drama, true of 
every eruption that has occurred since the 
year 79. 

' Pliny has recorded the general calamity; but 
Pompeii was the. greatest sufferer; for it perished 
utterly. At the time of its lamentable destruction, 
it was one of the largest and most populous cities 
in all Campania. 

It rose at the foot of Vesuvius, by the river 
Sarno, near the sea, in a fertile plain. It was, by 
its position, the commercial centre of Herculaneum, 
Stabie and Nuceria. Oil and wine were its chief 
articles of trade. It was also a favourite residence 
with the Romans. Cicero loved his Pompeian home 
es much as his famous villa in Tusculum. The in-. 
habitants, twenty-five thousand in all, were of 
mixed origin. Greeks, Etruscans, Egyptians even, 
and Romans met within its walls. About thirteen 
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hundred perished; the rest escaped, but a plain re- 
placed the city; the sea retreated a mile from the 
shore; port, shipping, commerce, people, and pro- 
sperity vanished for ever. 

This dreadful eruption has had numerous suc- 
cessors during the last eighteen hundred years. 
Thirty-six great eruptions, involving serious calami- 
ties, are reckoned from that of the year 79 to the 
close of the last century. The eruption which took 
place in 472 is said to have filled all Europe with 
ashes. This was the third great eruption; but the 
thirteenth, in 1631, surpassed its predecessors in 
violence. Strong shocks announced its coming; dark 
smoke poured out of the crater; the flank of the 
mountain opened, and seven floods of lava rushed 
out, destroying towns and villages on their way. 
Boiling water followed the burning flood; this new 
deluge spread over the whole country, inundating 
and destroying it; trees and houses were carried 
away everywhere. Five hundred persons were 
drowned at Torre del Greco, and three thousand in 
Naples. The eruption of 1794 was almost as fright- 
ful. Sir William Hamilton beheld it, and has left 
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us a lamentable account of this dreadful scene. His 
narrative resembles that of Pliny in its essential 
particulars. The boiling sea, the dull eclipse of 
day, the prayers and lamentations of the people, 
seem the very same of which Pliny wrote to Taci- 
tus, seventeen centuries before. 

With this terrible history of the voleano, we 
are all more or less familiar by reading; it becomes. 
better impressed on the mind when we see daily 
the author of so much misehief, and no doubt the 
impression is still stronger when we ascend Vesur 
vius. The timid generally conjure up a vision of 
burning lava, of showers of stones and ashes, and 
in short of all sorts of volcano perils as the in- 
evitable consequences of the ascent. I have been 
assured by the prudent, nothing of the kind need 
be apprehended. Trust your guide and keep out 
of the way of the lava, and it will not seek you; 
do not go to the edge of the crater and it cannot 
possibly devour you. It is true that a few years 
ago, an imprudent young man, venturing too near, 
fell in, and perished miserably in the flames, but 
such accidents are rare, and are not the real 
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dangers which Vesuvius offers; dangers which few 
warn you against, and which are more fatal than 
the more obvious peril. I allude to the exhaustion 
caused by the ascent, and to the liability of taking 
cold and fever in consequence. Foreigners who 
visit this beautiful country are slow to understand 
that this mild and splendid climate has perils of its 
own. The heat of the sun is dangerous, the fresh 
sea breeze is dangerous, long walks or excursions 
in the heat of spring are dangerous to the careless 
and the imprudent. The natives expose themselves 
far less than foreigners, whose recklessness often 
costs them health or life. Two have died 
within the last fortnight, simply from im- 
prudence. 

A Belgian lady took cold, and had a sore 
throat. She thought nothing of it, and went off to 
Sorrento. The keen sea and mountain air proved 
fatal to her. She became very ill, and had no 
sooner reached the hotel, than her husband tele- 
graphed for the first doctor in Naples. He came at 
once, and found her dead. ‘ 

The other case is as sad. An English Jady and 
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her family went up to Vesuvius. They took with 
them their French maid, to whom they were par- 
tial; and as the ascent, though not an extravagant 
affair, is expensive, they gave her, as they thought, 
a proof of kindness in allowing her to share their 
pleasure. But she was too weak for the fatigue, 
and for the contrast between the heat of the ascent 
and the sharpness of the keen sea-breeze. She came 
home tired and feverish. The next day she was 
ill. A doctor was called in; to the despair of the 
mistress, he declared that there was no hope for 
the poor girl. The first medical men of Naples 
were consulted, and they all agreed in the same 
sad verdict. Its truth was verified in a few days. 

Sach cases are common. Death, indeed, does 
not inevitably follow, but illness is frequent. Per- 
sons in delicate health, and who are not proof 
against the trying contrasts of heat and cold, must 
choose their time well before they go to Vesuvius. 
The weather not proving favourable to us, we de- 
layed going until we could not go at all; and we 
thus missed one of the most interesting sights in 
Italy. | 

15* 
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Such objections did not apply to Pompeii. The 
ruined city, indeed, is burned up with the sun, and 
takes several hours to explore; but, with care and 
_ early hours, it is a pleseant excursion, and no more. 
A railroad now leads the traveller to Pompeii. You 
take your ticket at the office for the city of the 
Romans. 

This railroad ‘has the ugliness of most rail-roads, 
and it has not their redeeming quality of swiftness. 
Slowly you pass through villages, towns,.and coun- 
try, seeing everything under the common-place dis- 
torted aspect which seems the privilege of this mode 
of travelling. The time is gone when railroads 
could be attacked. They have fought their way, 
and they will make it good so long as this civilisa- 
tion lasts; but if they have brought us nearer to 
beauty — if they have saved us a world of trouble 
and money, may we not ask why they have intro- 
duced us to so much gratuitous ugliness? The road 
was a quiet friend, which wound by the hedge 
passed through the village, and climbed the moun- 
tain, patient and slow like a pilgrim, and, though 
often tame enough, ever in harmony with all 
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around bim. The railroad is an enemy — he cuts 
through the hedge, through the rock, through the 
city, and delights in havoc and destruction. He 
shows you all the mean places of a town — the 
roofs, the yards, everything which the eye of a 
stranger should never see; he rides through fields 
hke one who despises them; he pierces the moun- 
tain, but he leads you into no picturesque fastnesses 
— no citadels of rock, no haunts of the eagle open 
on your path. He takes you into a straight ravine 
-—— rigid, bare, and stifling — into a cold avenue 
of stone walls. If he were on Mont Blanc, he 
would pass through it in the same heartless, en- 
gineering fashion. His only glimpse of poetry is 
the tunnel. There you feel him, because you fear 
him. In that dark gap, with clouds of steam 
flying befere you, and a rushing sound for 
ever pursuing you behind, yon feel yourself at 
his mercy, and, in some measure, you are con- 
quered. | 

There is nothing very striking or very beauti- 
ful in the carriage road from Castellamare to Naples, 
but it shows you the country, the villages, or sma!! 
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towns as they are. You bear away images from 
Torre dell’ Annunziata, from Portici — glimpses of 
doorways, of villas and their gardens, of fields and 
their culture, remain to you. From the railroad, 
slow though it is, you see nothing that you care to 
remember, Vesuvius excepted. Near and threaten- 
ing, the mountain lies clearly exposed to view. 
You certainly see it long and well, with its 
rugged lava flanks, too black for rock, too hard for 
earth. 

The morning was bright and clear, the sun 
shone brilliantly. We saw, in all its horror, the 
trace of the last lava flood, which had changed, a 
year ago, so many fertile farms and homesteads 
into a mountain desert. Useless is the warning. 
The people will build here again — new homes 
shall arise where the old ones stood — another 
generation shall receive this inheritance of danger 
and death. . 

It has been so since the days when Pompeii 
perished. After the catastrophe so eloquently re- 
lated by Pliny, those amongst the inhabitants of the 
buried city who had found time to escape, returned 
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to the ashy plain which now covered their old 
home. They found the roofs of temples, the capi- 
tals of columns alone rising in the dreary field of 
death. The houses had all vanished. Nevertheless, 
they dug the earth in the spots where they con- 
jectured their old homes to lie, and recovered 
much of their lost treasure. Undoubted traces of 
the earth having been stirred, and the houses 
searched, have been found in many parts of Pom- 
peil. But not satisfied with this, and clinging to 
the soil with the passionate love of the Campanian 
race, they built another Pompeii, inferior in size 
and beauty, near the site of the old. Thus, at 
least, antiquarians have explained the fact that the 
name of Pompeii survived for several centuries the 
destruction of the year 79, and only vanished from 
maps and history when another eruption, in the 
fifth century, laid this fatal plain finally waste. 
But ruins of the old Pompeii long remained, 
and preserved its memory even unto within a few 
centuries ago. The Emperor Alexander Severus 
extracted valuable statues and precious marbles 
from its buildings and temples, and the poet San- 
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nazar, in the sixteenth century, speaks of Pompeii 
— of its miserable fate, of its houses, temples, and 
theatres, which he saw. It is certain that the 
summit of the amphitheatre, which is above the 
level of the places still unexcavated, must always 
have been visible; and it is well known that, in 
the year 1572, the architect, Dominic Fontana, who 
was commissioned by the Prince of Sarno to build 
him an aqueduct, discovered a considerable portion 
of Pompeii. The traces of his aqueduct are said to 
exist still near the temple of Isis; but I forgot in- 
quiring for them, and cannot speak on my own 
authority. Spite these tokens, the ruins that reared 
their heads above the surface of the soil were al- 
lowed to cramble into dust, and vineyards df the 
Lacryma Christi grew undisturbed above the buried 
city. Antiquity was then loved in its gods and 
goddesses, which peopled our poetry, and gave our 
literature a most heathenish character; but ancient 
rains were better in a Claude Lorraine than in the 
reality. Pompeii slept undisturbed her sixteen cen- 
turies’ sleep. At length, the day of the wakening 
came. 
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A Prince of Elbceuf, of the house of Lorraine, 
had married a daughter of the Prince of Salsa. He 
had settled in the kingdom of Naples, and was 
building himself a villa near Portiei. He bought 
every fragment of antiquity brought to him by the 
peasants; then he began excavating on his own ac- 
count. His architect made a shrewd guess A 
temple was discovered on the first attempt, ‘viz. im 
1720. Bat the Prince was not allowed to proceed, 
and matters remained in this state until Charles III. 
ascended the throne. This enlightened Prince at 
once took the matter in hand. He built the Palace 
of Portieil, and filled it with the fragments and 
statues of the Prince of Elbceuf, whose villa and 
collection he had purchased. He caused the ex- 
cavations to be continued until a city was found, 
as well as a temple. This was Herculaneum; but 
the hardness of the lava in which it was embed- 
ded, the expense of the undertaking, and, moreover, 
the diseovery of Pompeii, which was found by pea- 
sants digging, in 1748, and which, being only 
covered over by ashes, was more easily - got at, 
caused Herculaneum to be comparatively neglected 
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for the sake of the more accessible city. A hun- 
dred and ten years have passed since then, and 
half the city is not yet bare to the eye; but mar- 
vellous is the part we have; and we need but re- 
member the Studij in Naples to know the treasures 
which it has yielded. The excavations were 
actively carried on by Murat, but they go on more 
quietly now. It is conjectured that if they progress 
at the present rate, the whole of the city will be 
revealed to us in something like five hundred 
years. 

The railway now crossed the silent country we 
were approaching. The carriage relaxed its speed, 
then stopped; the guard opened the door, and la- 
conically said: — 

“Pompeii.” 

We alighted, crossed the station, and found our- 
selves in an alley, bordered with flowers, sur- 
rounded by fields and overlooked by mountains. 
Trees, and a rise of ground, concealed the lost city. 
At length we reached the precincts of Pompeii; the 
Greek colony is now crown property, and under the 
care of royal keepers. No one is allowed to wander 
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alone in its streets and houses; too wise a precau- 
tion, when we remember the generally destructive 
propensities of travellers, to be quarrelled with. 

A sedate, middle-aged man, perceiving our ap- 
proach, came to meet us, and took possession of us 
with a quiet authority, that distinguished him at 
once from the bustling cicerone. Without speaking, 
and merely ascertaining that we were desirous of 
entering the city by the street- of tombs, he pre- 
ceded us slowly up the path. 

The morning was beautiful; the sun shone 
brilliantly; the sky had not a cloud; the breeze was 
fresh and delightful; a few trees growing on the 
high banks that enclosed the path, shivered and 
bent in a way that spoke of pleasant coolness; the 
magnificent purple flowers of the mesembryanthe- 
mum covered the banks with their star-like blos- 
soms and green succulent stems and leaves, and 
on either side of us rose the tombs and funeral 
monaments which have given the street its name. 
The street itself ended in a broken arch, rising on ) 
the clear blue of the sky. We were in the suburb 
of Augustus Felix; the ruined gate was that which 
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the Pompeians called the gate of Hercalaneum, be- 
cause it led to that city; the road-like street that 
passed beneath the arch was the Via Appia. We 
had found it in the Roman Campagna, passing be- 
tween ruined temples and decayed tombs, and it 
met us here again, still guarded by the dead, a fit 
entrance to a dead city. 

Deep and powerful'is the impression which the 
first aspect of Pompei produces. It differs from 
every other ruin in Italy. The stern greatness of 
Posstum, the ancient majesty of the Forum, the 
graceful temple of the sibyl, are ages old; but this 
silent and solitary spot looks more forsaken than 
ancient or rained; no contrasts between the present 
awd the past remind us of buried generations, re- 
placed by the men and women of another faith, 
and often, too, of another race. Pompeii is itself, 
~~ @ Campanian city, devastated by an eruption, 
and left, it would seem, to decay in peace, umpro- 
faned by man. 

The keepers, who are obliged fo escort travel- 
ers in Pompeii, also act as guides; their inferma- 
tion is generally correct, though limited. Our guide 
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showed exemplary truthfulness and modesty. When 
he could not answer our questions, he plainly re- 
plied: — 

“I do not know.” 

He now began his duties by showing us over 
the house of Arrius Diomedes, a freedman. This 
house, the largest and best preserved of the houses 
in Pompeii, was the first discovered. It is sup 
posed to have belonged to Diomedes, on no stronger 
grounds than that the family tomb of the wealthy 
freedman rises near it. Whose it was, a consul’s 
or the son of a slave’s dwelling, matters little now: 
A handsome and elegant house it certainly must 
have been, built on the Roman model which the 
Pompeian court in Sydenham Palace has made far 
miliar to all England. It was unusually large, for 
it had three storeys, only two of which remain, a 
wide court or garden, with columns around, and.a 
basin in the centre; numerous apartments and cons 
veniences, including even a cemetery for the slaves 
of this large household, hot and cold baths, that 
luxury of the Romans, and very genuine Roman 
bedrooms, that is to say, mere closets without 
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windows. It had, moreover, large underground 
cellars, where the Falernian wine cooled in the 
long and deep earthen amphora. We visited this 
subterranean world, memorable in the history of 
Pompeii. Our guide preceded us, bearing a torch, 
with which he lit our steps down; when we were 
in the gloomy vault, he said, in his laconic 
way: — 

“These jars are the amphore, in which the 
wine was kept. Seventeen skeletons were found 
here. If the signore will look, they can see the 
marks of the skeletons on the wall.” 

He raised his torch, to a man’s height, and, 
traced in shadowy outlines, we saw on the wall, as 
he said, the grim design of a skeleton head. Other 
dark and indistinct figures were huddled together 
near it, but the hand of death had drawn them 
more feebly — their shape was vague, and might 
mean anything. Here, then, the unhappy fogitives 
had found a momentary refuge and a final grave. 
The burning ashes had covered the house above 
them, and entered even this secret place. They 
had rapidly choked up every avenue, filled the 
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amphore to the brim, and wrapped the seventeen 
fugitives in a shroud, close, fine, and stifling. The 
weary head was seized as if rested against the 
wall, and fixed there for ever. Here, too, the 
mistress of the house, as it is believed from the 
rich bracelets and rings she wore, perished with 
her household. But the form of her shoulders and 
bosom remained moulded in the ashes that enclosed 
her. You can see to this day, in the Studij of 
Naples, this strange and sad relic of the dead lady. 
There is but one opinion amongst the learned con- 
cerning the beauty of form it reveals. Her heavy 
bracelets and rings, and the other costly female 
ornaments, which she was probably bearing away, 
and which were found by her, are preserved 
amongst the oggetti preziosi. Several other skele- 
tons were found on the premises — one, of a man, 
with keys and money-bags, was supposed to have 
been that of Diomedes, the master of the house. 
He was flying by the door that faced the sea, 
when the ashes overtook him. 

I was glad to leave this melancholy cellar, 
where death had taken so dreary an aspect, and 
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visit the remainder of the house. It was large and 
handsome. We got upon a terrace or roof — I 
forget which — and sat down in the shade to rest. 
The view was splendid. The clear sky, the moun- 
tains purple with heat, the green country, the fresh 
sea-breeze, had not changed during the atill flow of 
eighteen hundred years. Diomedes, his children, 
pad his slaves, had enjoyed here the same delight- 
fal coolness of a May morning. Trite, but sad, very 
sad thoughts, even though we smile at them with 
pity, are these. It is sickening, at times, to think 
that calm, material nature should be so strong — 
so seemingly immortal — and that man, active and 
living, should pass in this beautiful world, like a 
fugitive pursued by Time, and to whom is allotted 
no place of rest. 

We left the villa, and visited the tombs which 
have given the street its name. They are large, 
and interesting, and well-preserved — every one 
of them is more than enough to throw an archsxo- 
logist into raptures, and to fill up a goodly number 
of octavo pages. ‘That of Diomedes occupies a con- 
Bpicuons’ position, and bears the following epitaph, 
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which I copy -from one of the werks im whigh it 
has long been published. To copy on the spot this 
and ‘suck other inscriptions as.I shall give, would 
have been tedious and ‘useless. They have been 
eorreetly given by the various writers who have 
made Pompeii the subject of their investigations; 
and if I repeat them, it is because the reader would 
probably not care to look for them where they are 
to be found: ce 
: M. Anrws. I. L. Diomepes 
Srez. Suis. Memonrz. 
_Maaisrer. Pac. Ava. Ferric. Sus. Uns. 

Short and easy as this inscription seems, I have 
found two different versions of it. According to 
ene authority, it means: — “Marcus Arrims Dio- 
medes, the freedman of Julia, and owner of the 
suburb of Augustus Felix, near the eity, raised this 
tomb to his memory and that of his kindred.” 

The other translation simply states that Diome- 
des was the first freedman of his master, and dis- 
cards Julia a3 apocryphal. Who coald dream that 
the two letters, L L., had so much mischief in 
them? 
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The inscription on the tomb of the Public 
Priestress, Mammia, is very honourable to that 
lady. We are informed that, by a decree of the 
Decurions, this place of sepulture was allotted to 
her. This was no ordinary distinction. The in- 
seription is engraved on a semi-circular seat, behind 
which the tomb itself rises. The seat was a plea- 
sant resting-place for tired travellers — the dead 
and the living met in the ancient world without 
unseemly dread or horror. The living allbwed the 
dead to sleep at the city-gate; they excluded them 
from the activity of life, but not from sight and 
memory; the dead stayed meckly on the threshold 
of their old home, and offered the living all they 
had to give — a place of rest — a pause in the 
journey of life. 

Another tomb, near that of Mammia, records 
that Marcus Porcius received from the Decurious 
the same honour of a public sepulchre; the measure 
of his sleeping-place, however, was accurately 
specified; twenty-five feet square, neither more nor 
less. The tomb of Nevoleia Tyche makes up in 
magnificence and size what it lacks in public dignity . 
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Neevoleia was a freedwoman; but the puzzling 
letter I. which precedes Lr. renders it doubtful 
whether she was the first freedwoman of some un- 
known master, or the freedwoman of Jutta. Rich 
as freedmen and freedwomen fsually were, she 
certainly was. The inscription records that in her 
lifetime Neevoleia erected this tomb for herself, and 
for Munatius Faustus. Here occurs another diffi- 
culty. Do the words Aue. rx. pagano. which refer 
to Faustus, simply state that he resided in the 
Augustan suburb; or do they confer upon him the 
dignity of an Augustal, that is to say, a priest of 
Augustus. I should be sorry to attempt to decide 
the question; but what a God-send Pompeii must 
be to the learned! Faustus was certainly a distin- 
guished person, for the inscription proceeds to add 
that the Decurions had conferred upon him, on ac- 
count of his merits, too, the honour of the Bisellium. 
The Bisellium was a seat for two persons, and the 
honour was to sit on it alone in public assemblies. 
So much did Faustus and his friend Nevoleia think 
of this Bisellium, that they had it represented on 


the tomb which was to receive them. However, in 
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a laudable and unselfish spirit, Neevoleia decreed 
that this place of sepulture should also receive her 
freedmen and freedwomen, 

I should have liked to know the fate of this 
little family. Di@ the tomb which Nemvoleia had 
prepared with so much care ever hold her? Are 
hers the ashes in the earthen urn? or do they be- 
long to Munatins Faustus, who, spite his Bisellium, 
appears to have come here and followed the way of 
all flesh? If so, did Neevoleia survive the tragedy 
ef her country, and, wandering in Neapolis, relate, 
lamenting how, though sha had: built herself a noble 
aepulchre, she was never — hand fate — to enjoy 
it, but must lay her bones and ashes in some eb- 
seure.urnm! These speculations answer no great pur- 
pose; but they have their use. They irritate matter- 
ef-fast minds who want to have everything clear, 
and who hate doubt as they would hate an un- 
finished story; they charm dreamers who like to 
perplex away time, and they give oecupation to the 
critical, The tombs, however, aze too numerous 
here, for everyone to help to build a. little history. 
Besides the private sepulchres, we have the colum- 
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barium for the gladiators; the public receptacle for 
citizens too poor to possess a separate grave; the 
edifice for the silicernium or funeral repast, and a 
covered, semicircular seat, erected by the path, fer 
the convenience of travellers, and which had ‘ptoved 
as safe a tomb as any. The skeletons of a woman 
clasping a child in her arms, and of two other 
children by her, were found here. . 

There is a third seat by the gate. Thé skeleton 
of a soldier, lance in hand, was found here in his 
niche. Too faithful to desert his post, he had 
guarded to the last the gates of the city. We par 
sed beneath the broken arch, and found ourselves 
within Pompeii. A long, narrow street, lined on 
either side with low, roofless houses, stretched be- 
fore us m the burning sun. Not a sound was to be 
heard; not a soul was visible. We went on visiting 
houses, seeing temples, leaving one street to enter 
another, and still meeting the same aspect of things; 
still surrounded by solitude and silence. 

It is difficult, impossible I think, to exaggerate 
the impression produced on the mind by the deserted 
city. The most ignorant travellers feel it, as well 
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as the learned. The Wearied, the blaséd, who ‘see 
nothing in all Italy, was moved here. For here, 
whether we like it or not, we cannot get rid of 
reality. 

Here the Past is Present, and rises before us 
in its meanest details, and therefore in its greatest 
power. We cannot walk ten steps without feeling, 
“Is it true? Are the people of this city really 
dead? Are the owners of these shops and houses 
really gone for ever? Will the worshippers never 
come back to the temple? Will the citizens never 
again throng the Forum? Is the garden really for- 
eaken for ever? Will children, girls, and slaves 
never again gather beneath the colonnade of the 
-villa, or look from the terrace at the purple moun- 
tains, with their green slopes and the smoke of 
distant waterfalls? Which is the truest, that Past, 
which surrounds us, and seems so near, or that 
Present, which fades away from thought, and seems 
so far when we enter this charmed city?” 

But, striking as is this first appearance of Pom- 
peti, strongly as it impresses, the town must not be 
imagined to be in a perfect state of preservation. 
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No doubt, the houses are there, with their courts 
and their rooms. The temples, the streets, the 
public edifices, have all survived, or almost all; but 
the houses are low and roofless, the walls are sunk 
and broken. It is a city, indeed, but a city on 
which the ashes of Vesuvius have lain for seven- 
teen centuries, and which time and weather have 
wasted for more than a hundred years. <A few 
public edifices excepted, nothing large, stately, or 
magnificent must be expected, under penalty of 
disappointment; but the very smallness of the 
houses, the very meanness. of the streets, are more 
impressive than massive ruins conquering the 
power of time. The whole place looks as if struck 
by some recent calamity, and deserted by its ter- 
rified inhabitant. I knew it was all an illusion 
— I knew that the Greeks and Romans were all 
safe in their graves; but if a gentleman in the 
toga, or a lady wrapped in the matronly stola, had 
stepped out from beneath a porch, or turned the 
corner of a street, I cannot believe that I should 
have been much surprised. They would, at least, 
have been in better keeping with the place than 
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the emart little Italian girl who walked out of one 
of the smaller houses — it was plam she was a 
denizen of the place -- and whese appearance wap 
followed by the squalling of a very modern baby. 

The general smallness of the houses excepted, 
Pompeii appears to have been a handsome and im- 
portant city. A considerable portion of its walls 
still exists. They are built in travertine and vol- 
canic stone, and broad enough for an agreeable 
evening promenade. Their strength, and the 
towers and gates which guarded them, show that 
the Pompeians were not unmindful of defence. 
The stvecta of the town are narrow, but so they 
are in the finest Italian cities. The heat of the 
climate does not render wide streets desirable. 
They are paved in the centre with flags of lava, 
for earriages and horses, and, on either side, there 
i a raised pavement for foot-passengers. The 
trotiotrs, which were so lang confined to England, 
end which bave become popular in the continent 
within recent times, were in. general we amongst 
the Romans eighteen centuries ago. 

This raised pavement, which is made of lime 
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and gravel, is frequently embellished with patterns, 
or marble, according to the fancy of the rich man 
whose dwelling it passes. Some wealthy Pompeian 
citizen, whose name I have forgotten, tok care to 
signify to all the breadth of his property, by an 
irregular mosaic of bright-coloured marbles, which 
fronted his house. These streets, though they 
were not new at the time the city was destroyed, 
are excellently preserved. The raised pavements, 
the kerb-stones, the stepping-stones across tie 
causeway, to avoid having wet feet when the 
heavy Italian rain did not flow away fast enough 
threugh the drains, the deep dents which the 
wheels of cars had worn in the lava-flags, are fresh 
as if crowds, cars, and horses had passed here 
yesterday. 

Shops are numerous. They cluster round the 
houses of the rich landlord whose property they 
are, and who derives a considerable revenue from 
letting them to tradesmen. They are almost ex- 
actly like the shops of Sorrento and other small 
places round Naples. Business, not show, is their 
aim. Some are mere stone counters, with round 
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holes, in which the pointed amphora of oil or wine 
is sunk; and, to all appearance, the customer 
stands in the street to be served. The houses 
themselves vary in size and beauty, according to 
the wealth of the owner. The villa of Diomedes 
is the handsomest and largest, but elegant and 
luxurious dwellings are numerous. 

The house of the vestals is very pretty. The 
hospitable Sanve greets you from the threshold on 
which it is written in mosaic. Within, you find 
courts, a garden, a sacrarium for worship, and the 
closet-like rooms which the ladies of the house 
slept in. Handsome paintings, stucco columns, a 
quantity of female ornaments, and the skeletons of 
two women and a little dog were found in this 
house when it was first discovered. The house of 
the tragic poet seems to have belonged to less 
amiable owners. The mosaic of the vestibule 
formerly portrayed an angry cur, with the warning 
inscription, “CavE canzm” (Beware of the dog). 
This mosaic is now in the Studij. The house is 
pretty, but small, and not equal to the house of 
Pansa, a public officer and a rich Pompeian. Four 
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small shops front the street, but do not detract 
from the stateliness of the entrance, through which 
we see the suite of courts and rooms on to the 
garden behind. From the vestibule we enter into 
the atrium, a court with the impluvium, or basin, 
in the centre, to receive the rain-water. Around 
the atrium are four of these cupboard-like Roman 
bed-rooms, which always excite the admiration of 
moderns. . Beyond the atrium comes the tablinum, 
where the family pictures and objects of vertu 
were kept — hence its name. After the tablinum 
appears the peristyle — another court like the 
atrium, but supported by pillars. A square im- 
pluvium occupies the centre of the peristyle, and 
more closets for beds are to be found on either 
side. In a corner, on the left, we find the kitchen; 
the dining-room was on the right, between the two 
eourts. <A few small rooms, a terrace, and garden 
close all that remains to us of the conveniences of 
this Roman household, for the upper floor of the 
house has perished, and the bottom is roofless. 

The house of the Faun is in the same style, 
and very graceful. The atrium is paved in jasper, 
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agate, and alabaster. The peristyle, or second 
court, was originally a garden, with a fountain in 
the centre. Beyond it extends a second garden, 
with colamms, and which is supposed to have been 
planted with trees. Here, seated in the shade of 
his laurels and planefrees, the master of the house 
might worship the lares to whose honour he had 
erected two temples, or dream away the hours as 
he looked at Vesuvius, serene and silent. 

The public part of houses was the handsomest 
— it was natural that it should be so — and, in 
the same spirit, the public buildings of a people 
whose life was spent in public, surpass in magni- 
fieence the efforts of private citizens. The Forum 
is still very fine, though it had suffered ‘severely 
from the earthquake of the year 63, and was not 
yet repaired when the cify was destroyed, sixteen 
years later. It is a hundred feet wide, five hun- 
dred feet long, and is surrounded by the finest 
temples of the city. The stately tethple of Jupiter 
rising, af its further extremity, above a flight of 
steps, shattered by the earthquake, overlooks the 
. whole place, and adds considerably to its magnificence. 
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The temple of Venus, which is close by, was 
likewise s handsome and elegant building. Not 
far away from it is the Basilica, which was both 
the court of justice and the exchange of the Pom- 
peians. Here criminals were tried. The judge 
sat aloft, on a stone tribunal, and we were shown 
@ dreary subterranean hole, and told that prisoners 
were kept in it, chained to the walls, and ques- 
tioned through the grated openings in the flags 
above; but it is a doubtful fact — and God forbid 
that even Romans should have been so barbarous! 
If it was true — if the sad voices of strangers 
and slaves, for Romans could not be treated so, 
rose hopeless and despairing to the cold ear of the 
judge on his seat of honour and state, and found 
not mercy there — for justice was not to be 
thought of — was the fate which swept away the 
judge from his tribunal, the crowd from the Forum, 
the people from the streets, and left these places 
desolate for ever, too hard a fate? True, the 
Gireus was barbarous, but it had its excuse — the 
people loved blood, and it was a pleasure — the 
pitiless dungeon has none. 
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Nine temples, in all, have, I believe, been dis- 
covered in Pompeii; the most remarkable are, the 
temples of Jupiter, of Venus, the Pantheon, where 
the twelve vacant pedestals of the supreme gods 
were found without their divinities, and the curious 
little temple of Isis. We saw here the secret 
hiding-place, whence the priest spoke in the name 
of the goddess, and delivered the oracles of heavenly 
wisdom. ‘The statue of Isis is in the Egyptian 
gallery at the Studij. The face is sweet and grave; 
in her left hand the Egyptian divinity holds the 
sacred and mysterious sistrum. 

The temples, the two Forums — for there is a 
smaller one, the Basilica, show that the Pompeians 
were amply provided with suitable buildings, so 
far as the worship of the Gods and the business of 
life went; the amphitheatre and the two theatres 
prove that they were not unmindful of pleasure. 
When the gate of Herculaneum was first discovered, 
an inscription in red and black paint — the Romans 
not having paper, had no playbills — announced 
that the gladiators of Rufus would give two com- 
bats in the amphitheatre, and moreover that there 
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would be a hunt, with a velarium, that is to say, 
with an awning to keep ‘off the sun. There is 
another announcement to the same purport, and 
which gives the name of another courtier to public 
favour. 

“The gladiators of Aulus Svezius Cerius, 
4édile, will fight in Pompeii the last day of the 
Kalends of June. There will be a hunt and ve- 
larium.” 

The announcement of the hunt comes last, as 
a sort of N.B. Not without a purpose is this. 
Wild beasts are dearer than men; and a hunt is a 
treat indeed. The worn steps of the Pompeian 
amphitheatre show how much the citizens valued 
such treats. It is well preserved, and could hold 
about twenty thousand persons. The entire popu- 
lation of the town, not including children or slaves, 
could therefore enjoy the pleasures of the arena. 

The amphitheatre of Pompeii, though far better 
preserved than the Colosseum, impresses less, be- 
cause it is generally seen after it; but Rome has 
nothing like the two theatres we see here. The 
tragic theatre could be acted in still Sad, pas- 
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sionate Phaedra could cross that stage lamenting; 
here Medea could look at her children playmg, and 
brood over a fearful revenge. Through these doors 
behind, we might see and hear the chorus of sad, 
captive Trojan women, passing like a funereal 
train, and mourning over fallen Troy, whilst Cly- 
temnestra murders Agamemnon in a distant hall 
of the palace of Argos. And grouped around that 
narrow stage, where all the dreary, heroic, and 
noble visions of the ancient world passed in turns, 
might sit the Decurions, the Augustals, the citizens 
who enjoyed the Bisellium in the first ranks; the 
military officers behind them, and, last and highest, 
the people and the women to whom, before the 
dges of chivalry, the worst places everywhere were 
assigned. 

The Odeon, or comic theatze, is likewise very 
well preserved. In one of the rooms of the Studij, 
devoted to the relics ef Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
you can see little ivory counters, Tesseree they were 
called, which were generally used in public places 
as cards of admission. In theatres they were in- 
seribed with the name of the play to be acted and 
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the seat to which they gave a right. Thus, one 
belonging to this Odeon of Pompeii, directs you to 
go in by the second door, and to take the third 
corner, eighth row in the theatre; the play acted 
will be the Casina, by Plautus. 

These were the chief public buildings of Pom- 
peli; but there were, and still are, others of lesser 
importance, smaller and more domestic. We may 
still visit the barracks near the two theatres, and 
read, if we have skill, time, and learning, the rude. 
serawls of idle soldiers; clear, well-cut, legible in- 
scriptions never tempt me, but, I confess, the 
strange, ill-written, ill-spelt fragments, which one 
sees everywhere about Pompeian walls and places, 
are most tantalizing. Some are in the language of 
the Osci, the old inhabitants of Campania, and un- 
intelligible to any, save savants of the first water; 
others are in common Latin, but more easily de- 
ciphered at home in learned books than in the 
burning sun and in a street of Pompeii. Some of 
these inscriptions are advertisements. They tell the 
curious idlers when the gladiators shall fight and 
wild beasts roar in the arena; they tell business 
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people about the letting of shops and houses, and 
refer you to obliging landlords, who will give lease, 
security, &., on the most moderate terms; or they 
are signs put up by trading bodies, such as, “The 
carpenters and carmen recommend. themselves to 
the Aidile Marcellinus,” or by individual tradesmen, 
like this one of the Seribe Issus, who “beseeches 
Marcus Cerrinius Vatia, the Atdile, to extend his 
patronage to him,” of which favour the said Issus 
modestly declares himself to be deserving. “Dignus 
est,” he says, in his grand Roman way, which is 
only a stately puff 

Besides the barracks, we have the baths, small, 
but curious; snugly built, so as not to be exposed 
to the north wind, and heated by flues, fragments 
of which are still visible. The cold, lukewarm, 
and hot baths; the niches for undressing, the per- 
fumes and ointments of this popular and favourite 
luxury of the ancients, were all to be found here. 
The baths are near the Forum, and by its eastern 
entrance, a wide room, with a stone seat, and the 
inscription, Varna Discentisvs, is supposed to have 
been a school. However, it was a holyday when 
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we saw it. Varna was. out, and the pupils were 
invisible. An inn, a public granary, a Fullonica, 
er scouring house, and other places of general inter- 
est, are to be found in various parts of the city. 
The beautiful gate, built by the Priestess Eumachia, 
has been removed to the Studij, as well as her 
graceful statue, and the inseription which. reeorded 
that the erypt Portico, the Chalcidicum and the 
Fullonica of Pompeii were erected at her expense. 
A copy ef the statue stands in the place whence 
the original was removed. That original has not 
the grand Greek style, but it is sweet and charming; 
modest grace breathes in the folds of the drapery; 
the face looks a portrait. Beauty is immortal. The 
handsome and stately priestess lives to this day in 
an Anglo-Norman lady, who has not seen, and does 
not care to see, this faithful image of herself. Re- 
semblances are capricious, and do not always take 
the form of beauty; I have seen the characteristic 
features of Trajan very correctly repeated in an 
Irish family more remarkable for genius than for 
good looks. 

These are the chief objects. of interest in Pom- 
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peli; the exact order in which these places and 
buildings occurred on our way, I have not always 
given, lest I should commit unconscious mistakes. 
Pompeii is large and perplexing. The streets, with 
their roofiess houses, look very much alike; here 
and there you have a little variety, in a raised 
bank of earth, overgrown with nodding trees, which 
grow — a very tantalizing thought — above more 
buried marvels, left there for some royal visitor to 
have the first sight of, or, what is just as likely, 
for future generations to groan over the supineness 
of this; or a cluster of buildings and temples, as in 
the case of the Forum, which was the centre of 
Pompeian architecture, individualizes a certain part 
of the city to the mind’s eye, and leaves it as a 
clear and distinct image; but as, unless you are a 
wilful traveller, or know Pompeii better than the 
men who spend their life in showing it, you gene- 
rally follow your guide with blind docility, going 
in and out as he tells you, crossing streets, entering 
alleys, and visiting places, without knowing why, 
it is almost impossible, without writing it down on 
the spot —- and who can have the heart to write 
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in Pompeii? — to know exactly whether it was 
that house or this you saw first; whether you took 
that street or this turning. — 

Thus I have but an imperfect remembrance of 
the spots, were we saw, however, three of the things 
that struck us most forcibly; memorials more im- 
pressive than remarkable of the ancient world 
through which he had been journeying. Pompeii 
had, as I have already mentioned, been severely 
damaged by the earthquake of the year 63. The 
citizens were anxious to repair the injury one of 
their temples had sustained. New columns were 
to be provided; architect and sculptor set to work. 
The columns are there cut and shaped, but not 
finished; the carving of the capitals had begun, _ 
when temple and builder were buried together. 
And still the column stands there, rude and un- | 
finished, vainly waiting for man’s hand to fashion 
it. The God and the worshippers have been swept 
away; time devoured them both, and left that pillar 
as &@ memorial and a sign. 

To see the amphitheatre, we crossed a green 
field, with trees and flowers. We came back through 
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it, and entered onee more the sunburnt streets, 
hedged with roofless houses. Our guide paused - be- 
fore a small public well, which stood, I believe, m 
a thoroughfare. He called it the “Fountain of For- 
tune,” from the cornucopia which adorned it. It 
represented a round, shining, marble face, smoothed 
and worn by time, in which the sculptor, indeed, 
had never thrown much expression, and which an 
open mouth, meant for the water to flow through 
contributed to render vacant and unmeaning. It 
was, & fair specimen of street art. Without speaking, 
our guide, who never wasted words, placed his nght 
hand on the back of the fountain, his left on the 
margin of the well, and, stooping, drank an ima 
ginary draught of fictive water, falling from the 
ever open mouth of the goddess; after which he 
rose, and removing his hands, showed us that, 
where he had laid them, other hands, ages ago, 
had worn the stone into two deep dents. 

It was a picture — rapid, vivid in the extreme. 
A whole scene of life, ancient and modern, passed 
before us in a moment. The houses were roofed, 
the streets were living, the day was hot, a crowd 
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had gathered round the well. We saw the brown, 
half-naked children, the thiraty slave, the girl with 
her piicher, waiting tarns by the fountain, drinking, 
drawing water, laughing, exchanging jests, idling 
away time, and filling this place, now so quiet, 
with Greek and Latin talking. 

‘ The third memorial was almost puerile, and 
quite unworthy of ancient gravity. It was a little 
garden, belonging to one of the many houses we 
visited, and which had evidently been the delight 
of a Pompeian eitizen’s heart. It was laid out in 
approved cockney style. Such gardens every one 
has seen again and again near London or any large 
city. To this day, there is one in Plough Lane, 
which offers an almost exact resemblance to the 
Pompeian garden. 

It was square and small. A little niche, curi- 
ously stuck over with shells, had once been a foun- 
tain, and could have been one still. Little statuettes 
of heathen divinities were perched up on tiny mounds 
of earth and rock-work, which had been formerly 
covered with grass or flowers; and between the 
mounds ran tiny paths, which must have required 
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a careful tucking-up of Roman skirts for the deities 
not to be injured by some hasty passer-by. 

It was touching and pitiable to look at this little 
place, which had cost time, and care, and thought, 
and to see that ages may pass, and that man is still 
an overgrown. child, setting his heart on trifles that 
have still the redeeming virtue of keeping him out 
of mischief. Better by far the little garden of the 
Pompeian citizen than the amphitheatre, where he 
saw man butchered by man — or even than the 
Forum, with ita statues and temples, where con- 
_ sciences were sold and bought. Better the garden 
than the Basilica and its dreary hole of torment. 

This is all which I remember of Pompeii — 
much has escaped both observation and memory, 
much was lost by ignorance of ancient manners. 
We had done with our guide, and he had done 
with us. He led us back to the entrance of the 
city, and, in the presence of his fellow-keepers, he 
gravely asked, “If we were satisfied with him?” 

“Quite,” we replied; and we put in his hand 
what we considered a sufficient reward for the 
trouble he had taken. 
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He glanced at it, and said, with much dig- 
nity: — 
“And I am satisfied with you.” 

The momentary surprise I felt at his remark 
showed me how little we are accustomed to the 
display of independence from persons we have taken 
the habit to consider inferiors. 

Having thus signified his approbation, our guide 
handed the money to one of his companions, to put 
it in the common stock. It is a sensible and just 
rule amongst these men, to divide fairly what they 
get from visitors, who are thus spared a great deal 
of annoyance. 

A gentle bend of the head and touching of the 
cap were the parting salutation of our guide. He 
belonged to the grave and lofty variety of the Ita- 
lian — he spoke little, but to the purpose. 

We were crossing a street of Pompeii, when 
we witnessed a disgraceful scene, which I omitted 
mentioning in its place. A well-dressed man, an 
‘Italian, was upbraiding his coachman for having 
promised to make him dine in Pompeii, which is 
royal property, and will not permit such liberties; 
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bat, not satisfied with reprimand, he raised his 
eane, and struck him severely. The unfortunate 
vetturino screamed and jumped with pain. Our 
guide frowned, and, looking at us, seid signifi- 
cantly: — 

“Gentlemen wonder when they get a stab of 
the knife now and then.” 

There was a whole social system in the words. 
The insolent cane on the side of strength — the 
perfidious, revengeful knife on the side of the weak. 

We went back to the station; it was early yet; 
no train to Naples was expected for some time; the 
officials were absent and as invisible as the Pom- 
peians, whose city we had just left. Spite the heat, 
we sat down outside the station, and stayed there 
tall the train came up. 

Noonday stillness slept on the quiet country; 
mountains surrounded and overlooked the landscape. 
It was wild and beautiful in its Italian way, for 
English parks or gentle lake scenery do not thrive 
here. It was lonely, too, though it bore signs of 
culture; but neither man’s voice nor man’s presence 
Were near. 
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It is the misery of travelling, that you cannot 
bear to leave beautiful places. ‘To leave Pompeii, 
never again, perhaps, to see the wonderful old city; , 
to lose for ever the presence of those mountains, 
which were strange yesterday, and will be strange 
to-morrow, to be divided from the beautiful south 
and its world of memorials, stranger than a fairy 
tale, may seem little to those who have never, or 
rarely, moved from the circle of home, or who have 
not stayed away long enough to lose the sense of 
its presence, but it is a pain, and a great one, when 
the last days of your Italian year are drawing to a 
close. One could not indeed, if one wished it, stay 
in Pompeii; but Pompeii was Italy just then, and 
Italy in May is Paradise. 
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NINTH CHAPTER. 


A Last Look. 


Iraty has two aspects; her inland cities and her 
shores. We saw her first after crossing the Simplon. 
From the wildest mountains we had yet seen, we 
descended into the valleys of Piedmont; we crossed 
Lago Maggiore, entered the. plains of Lombardy, and 
" did not rest until we came to Milan, a noble city 
indeed, but as much French as Italian in its aspect. 
From Milan we took one of the usual routes. Ve- 
rona, Venice, Padua, Ferrara, Bologna, and Filo- 
rence. Here Italy was unmistakable; a hot and 
not beautiful country, fine old cities, decayed by 
time, and burned up with the sun, dusty roads, 
with a bright red villa perched on one hill, and a 
ruined keep on the other; little verdure, and that 
little very dusty, gave to everything we saw a 
‘character, a physionomie, as the French say, to re- 
member it by for ever. 

The route from Florence to Rome brought us 
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through the Campagna. Another Italy, grand, ma- 
jestic, melancholy, opened before us. I remember 
a little lake, with yellow autumn woods bending 
down the hill to its glassy mirror; wide plains, 
where the buffalo-herds chased each other wildly; 
endless wastes, where the shadows of clouds lay 
like purple stains; where horizons seemed to fade 
before they reached the sky. A third and last 
aspect of Italy met us on the Boman frontier, the 
road from Rome to Naples. The silent Campagna, 
the sluggish desert of the Pontine marshes, were 
both left behind. A wild road passed between 
rocks, made for brigands; the myrtle, the pomegra- 
nate, the laurel, were in full bloom; the air was 
too sweet; the sky was of the most enchanting 
blue; everywhere southern luxuriance met us; it 
_ was a fit approach fo Naples, to Sorrento, to the 
shores and islands of the sirens. Some resemblance 
between the first and last aspect of Italy memory 
could trace, but it was faint indeed. 

Something in the same kind is the progression - 
along the Italian shore from the south northward. 
It was one of the last days of May that we em- 
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barked on board the Oronte for Marseilles. The 
Oronte was coming from Malta, and was crowded 
with passengers from the East. We had Turkish 
gentlemen, Levantine Jews, Arab servants, pilgrims 
from Jerusalem, Armenian ladies, priests, Swedes, 
Germans, and the usual amount of French and 
English tourists. The steamer eertainly looked a 
picturesque one, but picturesque objects are often 
inconvenient. All the berths were taken, and we 
had to sleep on the floor. The next day, at Civita 
Vecchia, ladies came on board, who had to sleep 
on deck, and whose beds, for it rained all night, 
were pleasantly dried in the sun for the next even- 
ing. ‘ This, it seems, is an old story with packets 
from the East, which prudent travellers must al- 
ways eschew. 

Our last look of the bay was not a pleasant 
one. The wind was keen, the sky was dark, the 
rain soon began to fall. But are shores ever really 
beautiful from sea? It seems to me that they are 
not. The grace of verdure, its tender colouring, 
the picturesque grouping of trees, the position of 
villages and towns, melt away from sight, and 
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blend in a few patches of colour, in a few light 
or dark spots, in a few lines, which, unless when 
very grand, scarcely catch the eye, and the love- 
Hest of places may be passed, unknown and un- 
cared for. 

We spent the next day in the port of Civita 
Vecchia, with the Fort of Michael Angelo to look 
at. A French officer, from the Ecole Polytechnique, 
informed me, when we saw it for the first time, 
two years ago, that it was impregnable, which is a 
sort of knowledge that increases one’s- respect for a 
place. 

I had suffered too much from sea-sickness to 
care much for anything; but ladies, who had been 
travelling longer and beeome inured, stayed on deck 
for something besides the air. A great deal of 
flirting in French went on between the medical 
officer of the Oronte and a beautiful Armenian girl 
of fifteen. She was the first specimen of Eastern 
beauty I had seen, and she reminded me of the 
raptures Lady Mary Wortley Montague has bestowed 
on Turkish ladies. Her features were almost per- 
fect; her complexion was of lilies and roses; her 
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long, dark, almond eyes were like no other eyes; 
her laugh, her look, her smile, were bewitching 
and irresistible. Her mother preserved the remains 
ef great beauty, and smoked dainty cigarettes. Her 
elder sister was lovely, and modest as a Madonna. 
They were all three dressed in the latest French 
fashions, and wore exquisite Paris pink bonnets; 
but they looked Eastern for all that. In general, 
the Oriental ladies dressed as if they were in a 
drawing-room. Light-coloured silks, laces, jewels, 
hair smoothed and twisted as if hours had been . 
spent by the tirewoman, showed that the toilette 
was held paramount even on the steamer. A family 
of Scoteh or English girls seemed to me to under- 
stand travelling attire much better. Close-fitting, 
neat, and simple, their toilette was exactly suited 
to the place in which it was worn. 

The next day brought us to Leghorn. We 
might have landed, if we pleased; but we dreaded 
the fatigue, and remained on board. Everything 
looked cold and tame, nothing seemed tempting. 
Already the beautiful sky of Italy was getting 
greyer as we neared the north — light was passing 
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away, and with if beauty. Plenty of unfortunate 
travellers came on board. I was close to an English 
family as they entered the steamer. They asked 
for their berths. . 

“Berths! — there were no berths!” 

“Where, then, were they to sleep?” 

“On deck,” was the cool reply. 

The mother, daughter, and son exchanged silent, 
exasperated looks. 

“Well,” said the son, at length, in.a hard, 
gloomy voice — “well, we always say we shall not 
be taken in next time!” 

He could not add another word. He had con- 
jared up a vision of past miseries and wrongs, 
which it is imprudent to remember when you are 
not sitting at home in your pleasant drawing-room 
by your own fire. Poor things! they seemed very 
sore on the subject, and it was some time before. 
they calmed down. | 

But even travellers with berths have their mi- 
series. An old English gentleman took a fancy to 
see Leghorn. He went and came back in a boat, 
and, on his return, had the entertainment of a 
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quarrel with the boatman, who charged I know not 
what extravagant sum. The English gentleman 
swore in English that nothing should make him 
pay. He got red in the face, he shook his fist 
and the boatman, calm, dignified, and cool, waited 
for his money with the majesty of a prince, and 
got it, of course, when the Englishman’s furore 
was exhausted. On receiving it, he indulged in a 
chuckling laugh, and went off slyly triumphant. 

The little I have seen of steamers has helped 
me to understand why so many novels take us on 
board ship. This floating ark is an epitome of the 
large world, and often a very amusing one. There 
was on board the Oronte a French pilgrim from 
Jerusalem, who was both the entertainment and 
the torment of the various individuals he took hold 
of. His‘ garments were worn and torn, his head 
was neglected, his personal appearance was not as 
nice as it could have been. He had a painful 
consciousness of this, he knew that he was at a 
disadvantage, and he began a conversation with 
the engaging query of: — 

“T look a low, dirty fellow, do I not?” 
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This was a most embarrassing question, for 
he really did not look very clean; but without 
waiting for an answer, he would resume: — 

“Tt takes a vast amount of money to go to 
Jerusalem. Shabby as I look, I have means.” 

Then followed an account of his territorial pos- 
sessions, of his income, &. 

On every other subject he was rational, and 
talked sensibly. I am afraid, however, that few 
people got over the first impression of his dilapi- 
dated wide-awake and untrimmed beard; he passed 
from passenger to passenger with significant ra- 
pidity. His last victim was a good-natured French 
priest, whose cassock he held fast, and whom he 
never dropped until we reached Marseilles. 

The steamers between Naples and Marseilles 
travel at night, and spend the day-time in the 
various ports. We spent one day in Civita Vecchia, 
another in Leghorn; our third day was passed 
within view of Genoa. We had seen Genoa once 
before; we had seen her at six in the morning, on 
a clear December day, milder than May in England. 


We.had seen the sea and sky lit with the gold of 
18% 
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a rising sun; the triple mountains, yellow and 
burning; the marble palaces, splendid; the gardens, 
verdant and beautiful; and having seen her thus, 
we ought never to have seen’ her again. But 
will had not much .to do with it; on a day when 
the sea tossed us in the port; when heavy clouds, 
though vast, veiled the mountains; when a sullen 
sky spread wherever we looked, when the gardens 
looked cold and the palaces dingy, when, more- 
over, the rain poured in torrents, we saw Genoa 
again. 

“No one on board was surprised. It always 
rained in Genoa; it rained at least six days out 
of the seven; Genoa was a wretched city. I heard, 
but could not believe them. The first impression 
was more potent than the second, or than their 
experience. I recognized but one Genoa, and she 
was hot, sunlit, and splendid. This second one 
was a stranger and an alien, to look at and forget. 

It would have been more pleasant, however, to 
have had a better look at Italy, for a last one, but 
an agreeable Swedish gentleman, who had come on 
board at Civita Veechia, gave us some comfort. 
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He spoke English well, and he had travelled in 
the East, in Germany, and in Italy. “Well, then, 
he assured us, and it was no illusion of national 
feeling —- there was no country like Sweden! 
none. Italy was beautiful, but Sweden was more 
beautiful still; if we liked fine scenery, why did 
we not go to Sweden?” He was unprejudiced, 
however, for he confessed that Sweden was rather 
cool. 

We heard him, and what could we say? The 
German gentleman, who hated the bore of seeing 
Baia, had once gravely uttered the following 
speech: — 

“IT have seen all Italy. I have seen Sicily, 
I have been in the East and visited the Pyra 
mids; well, then, I assure you there is no country 
so sweet, so beautiful, so charming as Germany.” 

I thought that, apart from patriotism, our 
German friend might love the North and prefer 
it; but his parting words showed that it was 
not so. 

“Good bye,” he said; “if you come to Italy, to 
France, or to Germany, you may meet me again; 
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